DllAMATIS person^ 

Subtle, the Alchemist 
Face, the house-keeper 
Dol Common, their colleague 
Dapper, a lawyer's clerk 
Drugger, a tobacca-man 
Lovewit, master of the house 
Sir Epicure Mammon, ajkmght 
Pertmax Surly, a gamester « 

Tribulation Wholesome, ,a pastor of Amsterdam 

Ananias, a deacon there 

Kastrill, the angry boy 

Dame Pliant, Us sister , a widow 

Neighbours 

Officers, Attendants, 8$c 

SCENE, London 
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ARGUMENT. 

T he sickness hot* a master quit, for fear, 

H# is housmn toz^n, and left one servant there ; 

If use him cor? up ted, ana gave means to know 

A Cheater, and his punk , zcho now brought low, 
L eavmg their nan ow practice, weie become 
C ozeners at la*ge; and only wanting some 
H ouse to set up, with him they here contract , 

E achfora share , and all begin *o act . 

M uch co npaiij they draw, and much abuse , 

I n casting figures , telling fortunes, news, 

S elltng of flies,* flat bawdry with the stone , 

T ill it, and they, and all in fume are gone* 


% The sickness liot y &c.] This, as has been already observed, 
was the term in use for that species of plague with which Lon* 
don was so frequently afflicted m the 16th and 17th centuries. 
On the first decisive symptoms, the alarm became general, and 
all who could, hastened mlo the countiy, leaving their houses 
in the charge of some confidential servant Lilly tells us, m the 
history of his life, that he was loft, in 1625, Ck to take care of 
his master’s house, which had much money and plate m it 9> Re 
appears to have spent his time m lrivolous dissipates, u sor 
u ease corrupted him” also, though itwlid not make him quite as 
profligate as Face. 

3 Selling of flics, j l c of familial spirits Seep C5. 
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PROLOGUE 

Fortune, that j 'avows fooh * these two shoit houu 
fFe wish away, both for your sakes and ouis, 
Judging spectators , and desire, in place, 

To th' author justice, to ourselves but gi ace 
Our scene is London, ’cause we would make known, 
No count) y’s mirth is better than our own 
No clime breeds better matter for your whoi e, 

Bawd, sqm i e, impostor, many persons more, 

Whose manners, now call'd humours, feed the stage , 
And winch have still been subject for the i age 
Or spleen of comic wntejs Though this pen 
Did nevei am to g) leve, but better men , 

Howe'er the age 4 he lives in doth endure 
The vices that she b) eeds, above their cure 
But when the wholesome remedies ar e meet , 

And tn their working gam and profit meet, 

He hopes to find no spirit so much diseased, 

But wtll with such fair coi rectives be pleased 
For here he doth not fear who can apply 
If there be any that will vt so nigh 
Unto the st) earn, to look what it doth iun, 

They shall find things, they d *hmk or wi^h were 
done , 

They are so natural folhes, but so shown, 

As even the doers may see, and yet not own 

* Fortune that /atoms fools, &c ] We had this expression m 
Elery Man out of his Humour Jonson seems conscious of the 
surpassing attractions of tnis drama he could not well, indeed, be 
ignorant of them , and if great merit could justify boasting, 
(which it cannot,) would need little apology for his bold appeal 
to the judgment, instead of the candour, of his audience 

* Homer the age &c ] -From Liry’s preface to his history 
Ad hcec trnpora, qutbrn nec vitia nostra , me remedia pah pot > 
sumus,penentum e$t 
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ACT I. SCENE I. 

* A Room in Lovewit’s House . 

Fnter Face, in a captain's uniform, with his sword 
drawn , and Subtle with a mal, quarrelling, and 
followed by Doe Common, 

Face. Believe ’ t , I will. 

Sub . Thy woist. I fart at thee. 

Hot Have you your wits ? why, gentlemen 1 
/for lotf e — 

Face. Surah, I’ll strip you 

Sub. What to do ? lick figs 7 
Out at my 

6 Face. Small, I’ll strip you— — *] “Our poet could not pos- 
sibly have chosen a happier incident to open his play with. 
Instead of opening with a dull narration, you have action ; and 
such action too, as cannot possibly be supposed to happen at 
any other time, than this very present time. Two rogues with 
their punk, are introduced quarrelling, and just so much of their 
secrets is discovered to the audience, as is sufficient for the audi- 
ence present to know," So far Upton talks judiciously : — 
but when he proceeds to inform the reader that “ our learned 
comedian does not deal m vulgar English here, but in vulgar 
Attic or Roman expressions, u and quotes Aristophanes and 
Horace, to prove his assertion , it is impossible to suppress a 
•mile at such a ridiculous abuse of learning. The 66 vulgarity,** 
with the leave of this tasteless idolater of the ancients, is truly 
English, and had been used to good effect, long before Jonson’s 
time, by numbers of his countrymen, who never heard of the 
Plutus , or the Ibam forte ma 

7 What to do* lick Jigs 8m c.] This albides to a story told by 
Rabelais, In revenge for an insult offered to the empress by 
the Milanese, the emperor, Frederic Barbarossa, led her mule 
into the public square; there u par son ordonnance le boun eau 

Ca 
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Face Rogue, rogue out of all your heights 

Dol Nay, look ye, sovereign, genejal. are you 

Sub O^let the wild sheep loose I’ll S um 
your silks 

■With good strong water, an you come 

Th?ne.IhboSrs U hear e Y ou > will you betray all’ 
Hark' I hear somebody 
Face Sn rah- 

Alf that^ the 1 tailor has made, if you approach 
Face You most notorious whelp, you insolent 

slave, 

Dare you do this ? 

Sub Yes, faith, yes,/aith 
Face Why, who 
Am I, my mungrel ? who am A 
Sub I’ll tell you, 

Since you know not yourself 

Fatce Speabj lower, rogue ,» 

Sub Yes, you were once (time s not long past) 

the good, , 

Honest, plain, livery-three-pound-thrum, that 

Your master’s worship’s house here in the Fliers, 
For the vacations—— 

Face Will you be so loud ? 

ms , es mrnlres honieuses de l animal imjgue , P rese ”f s f[™J m „», 
h citadmscapiifs puis a >a * par temper eur a son de trompe, que 
owonques d iceulx wldf ait la mart evader, arrachast public m- 
mea t llf gue avec les dents, puts la remut en propre lieu sans cuds 

poind thrum, 4 ] 5 One whose livery was mafle of the 

ends of a weaver’s .varj?, (thrums,) or coarse yarn, of which 
three pounds were sufficient to mate him a suit Whau 
Q r does it .mean that his livery, which, in those dftys»wa& usu- 
ally laced and badged, cost but thfee pounds » 
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Suk Since, by my^neans, translated suburb- 
captain. 

FUcc. ^y.your means, doctor dog 1 
Sub Within man’s memory, 

All this I speak of. 

Face. Why, I pray you, have I 
Been countenanced by you, or you by me ? 

Do but collect, sir, where I met you fiist. 

Sub. I do not hear well. 9 
Face Not of this, I think it. 

But I shall put you m mind, sir ; — at Pie-corner, 
Taking youi meal of steam in, from cooks’ stalls, 
Where, like the father of hunger, you did walk 
Piteously costive, with your panch’d-horn-nose, 
And youi complexion of the Roman wash, 
Stuck^full of»black and melancholic worms, 

Like powder- corns shot at the artillery -yard. 

Sub. I wish you could advance your voice a 
little. 1 

Face. When you went pinn’d up in the several 
rags 

You had raked and pick’d fiom dunghills, before 
day ; 

Your feet in mouldy slippers, for your kibes ; 

A felt of rug, and a thin threaden cloke, 

That sc&ce would cover your no buttocks 
Sub, So, sir ! 


9 Sub. I do not hear well. 

Face. Not of this, I think A pleasant pun on the Latin 
sense of hear well , to be well reputed Just below, there is an 
allusion, equally facetious, to the Am eh, pata esuntionum 
of Catullus. 

1 I wish you could advance your voice a little ] i. c. speak 
louder. Face, who is the servant of the house, is afraid of being 
omheard by the neighbours, and therefore persists in speaking 
low, till he is completely roused by the sarcasms of Subtle. 
There Is not a scene m any comedy m the English language, 
which/for genuine spirit and humour, and a close observance pf 
natme, can pretend to vie with this. 
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Face When all your air homy, and vour alg-ebra, 
Your minerals, \ egetals, and animals, 

Your conj urmg, cozening, and y ourdozen of trades 
Could not lelieve your corps with so much linen 
Would make you tinder, but to see a fiie » 

I gave you countenance, credit for \our coals, 
Your stills, .your glasses, your matenals. 

Built you a furnace, dtvw you customers. 
Advanced all your black aits , lent you, beside, 

A house to practise m 

Sub Your master’s house 1 

Face Where you have studied the more thriv- 
ing skill 

Of bawdry since 

Sub Yes, in your master s house 
You and the rats here kept possession 
Make it not stiange I know you were one could 

The buttery-hatch still lock’d, and save the chip- 


pmgs, 

Sell the dole beer to aqua- vitas men, 

The which, together with your Christmas vails 
At post-and-pair, 4 your letting out of counters, 


* I gate you countenance ,] i e credit, &c See yoI h 

^ 3 Sell the dole beer to aqua-vita men,] i e defraud the poor 
of the beer -which was meant lor them It was usual, at that 

time, — , . , 

« And pity ’tis, so good a time had wings 

c 4 To fly away,” 

to distribute, at the buttery-hatch of great houses, a daily 
or weekly dole of broken bread and beer to the indigent fami- 
lies of the neighbourhood 

4 __ — your Christmas vails 

At post and pan,] u Post-and-pair,” the author of the Com - 
pleat Gamester says, u is a game on the cards very much played 
m the west of England ” If we may trust our old dramatists, it 
was u ver y much phyed ' every where The author’s account 
of it, I do not very clearly understand # it seems, however, to have 
somewhat resembled Brag Like most of our old games o$ 
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Made you a pi etty stock, some twenty marks, 
And gave # you credit to converse with cobwebs, 
Hert, since your mist.tss’ d'v-th liuli broke up 
hoise. 

Face You might talk softliei, racal. s 
Sub. No, you scaiab, A 

I’ll Y finder you in pieces: I will te^ch you 
How to beware to tempt a Fuiy again, 

That caines tempest m his hand and voice. 

Face. The place has made you'valiant. 

Sub. No, your clothes — 

Thou vermin, have I ta’en thee out of dung, 

So poor, so wretched, when no living thing 
Would keep thee company, buf a spider, or worse ? 
Rais’d thee fiom brooms, and dust, and watering* 
P*>ts, 

Sublimed thee, and exalted thee, and fix’d thee 
In the third region, call’d our state of grace ? 

Wi ought thee to spirit, to quintessence, with pains 
Would twice have won me the philosopher’s woik ? 
Put thee in words and fashion, made thee fit 
For more than ordinary fellowships ? 

Giv’n thee thy oaths, thy quanellmg dimensions, 
Thy rules to cheat at horse-iace, cock-pit, caids, 
Dice, or whatever gallant tincture else ? 

Made thee a second in mine own great ait ? 

And have I this for thanks l Do you rebel, 

Do you fly out m the projection ? 

Would you be gone now ? 

Dol. Gentlemen, what mean you ? 

Will you roar all i 5 

Sub. Slave, thou hadst had no name- 

chance, it was of a complicated nature, and highly favourable to 
gambling It appears from this passage that cat d-money is of 
venerable antiquity. Letting out of counters , which occurs in the 
same line, means supplying the gamesters with pieces of ivory, 
or base metal, to count with at play, for which the servants 
received a small gratuity. 
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Dol Will you undo yourselves with civiliwar 5 
Sub Never been known, past eqm cfibanum, 
The heat of hoi se- dung, under gioijnctJ m*cel- 
lais, 

Or an ale-house daikei than deaf John’s, been 
lost 

To all mankind, but laundi esses and tapsters, 
Had not I fieen 

Dol Do you know tv ho heais you, sovereign ? 
Face Smah 

Dol Nay, geneial, I thought you were civil 
Face I shall turn desperate, if you glow thus 
loud 

Sub And hang thyself, I care not 
Face Hang thee, collier, 

And all thy pots, and pans, m picture, I will, 

Since thou hast moved me 

Dol 0, this will o’ exthrow all 
Face Wnte thee up bawd m Paul’s, have all 
thy tricks 

•Of eoaemng with a hollow cole, 5 dust, scrapings. 
Searching for things lost, 6 with a sieve and 
sheers, 

s Of cozening rath a hallow cole, &c ] This is a well known 
tutifke, but the particulai allusion is to an anecdote in cc the 
Chanons Yeojnans Tale where a priest is imposed upon by it 
— ' Unde* pretence of converting quicksilver into metal, a this 
cursed Cbanon/* as Chaucer calls him* while the honest 
priest was bus ed elsewhere, 

66 Out of his bosome toke a bechen cole 9 
In winch ful sub telly was made an hole* 

And the em was put of sylver lymayle, 

An und stopped was without iayle, 

The hole with waxe to kepe the lymayle in/’ & c 
I^mayle is the H dust and scrapings 57 of gold and silver 
6 Swnhing for thugs lost , &c,] This species of divination* 
which is of the remotest antiquitj ? yet retains its credit among 
the Vulgar B> 4C erecting figures/ 5 &c m the next lme 5 is 
meant delineating schemes of the different positions of the 
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Erecting figures in jflour rows of houses, 

And taking in of shadows with a glass/ 

ToM in red letters ; 8 and a face cut for thee* 
Worse than Gamaliel Ratsey’s/ 

planets, with respect to the several constellations. House , In 
astrology, is the twelfth part of the zodiac 

7 And taking m of shadows with a gZass,] Thus mode of divi«* 
nation was very common in Jonson’s time, and indeed long 
before and after it. What he calls the glass , was a globular 
ciystal 01 berrjd, into which the ange& Uriel, Gabriel, &c. 
entered, and gave responses, as Lilly says, 44 m a voice, like 
the Irish, much m the throat ” This, if it proves nothing else, 
will serve to shew that the Iiish was the primitive language} 
Of all the various modes of imposture, this was at once, the 
most artful and the most impudent. It was usually conducted 
by confederacy, for the possessor of the glass seldom pretended 
to see the angels, or hear their answers. His part was 1 q 
jnumblb over Some wcorapi Sensible prayers: after which a 
spccuiatrix J a virgin of a pure life, (for tfte angels were very 
delicate on this point,) was called in to inspect the crystal, 
44 I was veiy familiar/’ Lilly sajs, 44 with one Sarah Skelhorn, 
who had been specuktux to Arthur Gauntlet. This Sarah had 
a perfect sight, and indeed the best eyes for that purpose I 
ever yet did see. Sir Robert Holborn/ 9 he continues/’ brought 
me one Gladwell, of Suffolk, who had foimerly had conference 
with Uriel and Raphael, but lost them both by caielessness* 
He would have given me two hundred pounds to have assisted 
him for their recoveiy, but I am no such man l” — Gladwell’s 
beii}l 44 was of the largeness ot a good big orange, set m 
silver, \v*th a cross on the top, and another on the handle, and 
round about engraved the names of these angels, /Raphael, 
Gabriel, Unel,” &c. Lilly’s Life, p 150. 

8 Told in red letter sf\ i. e says Upton, letters written m blood, 

• — but he mistakes the whole sense of the passage. Instead of 
turning to Aristophanes, as he does upon the present occasion, 
he should have looked at some of our old song books, wheie he 
would have seen that those red letters were, as Whalley truly 
observes, the material parts of them tucked out in this manner 
to catch the eye ot passengers. Rubric titles to ballads, 
stories, &c. were then to be seen upon every post. It is the 
knavery of Subtle, which Face thieatcns to put into red letters, 
with his figure (as the manner was), printed at the top of the 
^allad, to put the subject of it out of all doubt. 

* and a face cut for thee 

ffoi sc vhan Gamaliel Ratsey’s.] Gamaliel Ratscy wai a 
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Dol Are you sound' 1 
Have you your senses, masters ? 

Face I will have 

A book, but barely reckoning thy impostures, 
Shall prove a true philosophers stone to prin- 
ters 

Sub Away, you trencher-rascal 1 

Face Out, you dog-leach 1 
The vomit of all prisons 

notorious highwayman, who always robbed in a mask, which 
w as undoubtedly made as hideous as possible, in order to strike 
terror In the title page of an old pamphlet, (which I have 
not seen,) containing the history of his exploits he is said to be 
represented with this frightful visor In allusion to which, I 
suppose, he is called by Gab Hervey, ‘‘Gamaliel Hobgoblin p 
On the books of the Stationers Company,(May 1$Q5,) is entered 
a work called u the Ijfe and death of Gamaliel Ratsey, a famous 
theefe of Fngland, executed at Bedford ” There are also several 
« BalUts,'* on the subject, entered about the same time But 
the achievements of Gamaliel have been sung m more than one 
language, — a proof, at least, of their celebrity In a small 
volume, belonging to Mr Bindley, of the Stamp Office, mtitled 
u Schediasmata Poetica, sive Epigrammatum Libellus, authore 
J Johnson, in artibus Magistro Cantab &c Londim, 1615,** 
are the following testimonials to the notoriety of this hero 
The first has some of the quaint humoui of the times the 
second is a complete failure the author should have parodied 
Horace instead of Virgil 

In Ratseum,furem famomssimum 

Cereus in Ditimi fleetly tu cerite cerd , 

Tu hr embus Gy arts , Rat see , dignm eras 
Pi cecoqua puetedens proper amt funera funis 9 
Rums funestus quee tibifms eiat 
0 tu qui superes , si bacchanalia vitas, 

Quce tua smt per das, hand ahena clepe 


Mjusdem Sermo ad Socios , 

0 &Qcii) {neque emm nos hi latuere dolores ) 

*0 passi mala fata , dabit Deus his qmquefunem 
Per varios casus ct tot discrimina ierum y 
Tendimus m laqueum , sedes uh fata molest as 
Ostenduntj like fas colla refnngere nostra 
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Hoi. Will you be » 

Your <jw# destructions, gentlemen? 

Face. Still spew’d out 
For lying too heavy on the basket,* 

Sub. Cheater 1 
Face. Bawd ! 

Sul). Cow-herd! 

Face. Conjurer! 

Sub. Cut-purse! 

Face. Witch ! 

Hoi. O me ! 

We are ruin’d, lost > have you no more regaid 
To your reputations? where’s youi judgment? 
’slight, 

Have yet some care of me, of your lepublic — 
Face. Away, this bracji >* I’ll bung thee, rogue, 
within 

The statute of sorcery, 3 tricesimo tertio 
Of Harry the eighth . ay, and perhaps, thy neck 
Within a noose, foi laundnng gold and barbing 
it. 4 


— . 1 — — Still speitfd out 

For lying too healy on the basket .] i. e. for eating more than 
his share of the broken provisions collected, and sent in for the 
prisoners This is mentioned by Shirley • “ you shall howl all 
day at the grate for a meal at night from the basket Bud m 

Cage Wri'iL. 

% Au>ay> this brack ; ] a A mannerly name for a b — h,” as the 
old book on sports says See Massinger, vol. 1 . 210. 

3 Til bring thee, rogue, mthn 

The statute of sorcery , &c.] By this statute, which Face 
has vejy accurately dated, all witchcraft and sorcery was 
declared to be felony without benefit of clergy. This was 
confirmed by the famous statute 1 Jac. I c. 12. 

4 For laundnng gold and barbing it ♦] To launder gold is, pro- 
bably, to wash it m aqua regia 9 a practice, it is to be feared, 
(while gold was,) not uncommon. This verb is not found 
in our dictionaries ; though it is as regularly formed as the 
substantive, (laundress,) and seems altogether as necessary* 
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Dol [Snatches Face’s snof'd} You’ll bung youi 
head within a cockscomb, will you ? 

And you, sir, with your menstrue — [dashes SuStle’s 
vial out of his hand ] — gather it up — 
’Sdeath, y ou abominable pair of stinkards, 

Leave off your barking, and grow one again, 

Or, by the light that shines, I’ll cut your tfnoats 
I’ll not be made a prey unto the marshal, 

Eoi ne’er a snarjmg dog-bolt of you both 
Have you togethei cozen’d all this while, 

And all the woild, and shall it now be said, 
You’ve made most courteous shift to cozen your- 
selves > 

You will accuse hip 1 you will bring him in 

[to Face 

Within the statute f Who„shall fake your Wqi d ? 
A whoreson, upstart, apocryphal captain, 

Whom not a Puritan in Blackfriers will trust 
So much as fora feather * and you, too, [to Subtle 
Will give the cause, forsooth * you will insult, 
And claim a pumacy in the divisions 1 
You must be chief as if you only had 
The powder to project with, and the work 
Were not begun out of equality ? 

The venture tripartite ? all things m common ? 


I aundi mg occurs m Sbakspeare , or m one deformed that 
goes up and down under his name ” 

u Lamdnng the silken figures m the brine 
That season’d woe had pelletted m tears 

A Lover’s Qomphmt 

Barbtrg is clipping This is sufficiently obvious This also 
was felony without benefit of clcigy a so that Subtle was really 
in danger 

J Jf horn not a Puritan in Blaclfrzcrs mil trust 
So muck as for a feather J Blaekfners was celebrated for 
the re^dence of Puritans at this time , the principal dealers m 
feathn and other vanities of the age f Ihis is noted by many 
pf put old dramatists , but see vol u p 
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Without priority > ’Sdeath 1 you perpetual curs, 
Fall to # y$ur couples again, and cozen kindly, 
And heartily, and lovingly, as you should, 

And lose not the beginning of a term, 

Or, by this hand, I shall grow factious too, 

And take my part, and quit you. 

Fade. ’Tis his fault ; 

He ever murmurs, and objects his pains. 

And says, the weight of all lies upon him. 

Sub. Why, so it does. 

Dol. IIow does it ? do not we 
Sustain our parts ? 

Sub. Yes, but they are not equal. 

Dol Why, if your pait exceed to-day, I hope 
Ouis may, to-moirow, match* it. 

Sub Ay,«they may. # 

Do/. May, murmuiing mastiff! ay, and do. 
Death on me ! 

Help me to throttle him. [Seizes Sub. by the" throat. 

Sub Dorothy 1 mistress Dorothy 1 
’Qds precious, I’ll do any thing. What do- you 
mean ? 

Dol. Because o’ your fei mentation and ciba- 
tion r* 

Sub. Not I, by heaven 

Dol? Your Sol and Luna help me. [to Face. 


8 Because of ymt fermentation and cibation ? ] I trust that 
the reader Mill not expect me to explain all the technical terms 
of this art. An adept himself, perhaps, « ould be puzzled by 
some of them, and 1 am a rneic tyro. Fermentation is the sixth, 
process in alchemy, and means the mutation of any substance 
into the nature of tne ferment, after its primary qualities 
hare been destroyed. Cibation (the seventh prooess) is feeding 
the matter m pieparation, Mith ficsh substances, to supply the 
■waste of erapoiation, &c. Sol and Luna , with winch mistress 
Dorothea reproaches Subtle just below, aic gold diubsil\e#; 
for in the c&ut of alchemy, nothing goes by *b right name. 
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Sub Would I were hanged then • I’ll conform 
myself r 

Dol Will you, sir ? do so then, and quickly 
swear 

Sub What should I swear ? 

Dol To leave your faction, sir, 

And labour kindly m the common work 
Sub Let me not breathe if I meant aught 
beside 

I only used those speeches as a spur 
To him 

Dol I hope we need no spurs, sir Do we ? 
Face ’Slid, prove to-day, who shall shark best 
Sub Agreed 

Dol Yes, and work close and friendly 
Sub ’Slight, the knot r 

Shall grow the stronger for this breach, with me 

[They shake hands 
Dol Why, so, my good baboons * Shall we go 
make 

A sort of sober, scurvy, precise neighbours, 

That scarce have smiled twice since the king 
came in/ 

A feast of laughter at our follies? Rascals/ 
Would run themselves from breath, to see me ride. 
Or you t’ have but a hole to thrust your Mads in, 
For whrch you should pay ear-rent? No, agree 
And may don Pro\ ost ride a feasting long, 

In his old velvet jerkin and stain’d scarfs, 

My noble sovereign, and worthy general, 

Ere we contribute a new ciewel garter 
To his most worsted worship 9 
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Suk. Royal Dol ! 

Spoken hke Claridiana, 1 and thyself. 

Fdce."roj which at suppei, thou shalt sit m 
triumph, 

And not be styled Dol Common, but Dol Proper, 
Dol Singular: the longest cut at night, 

Shall dlawthee for his Dol Particular 

[Bell rings mthout. 
Sub. Who’s that 5 one rings. To the window, 
Dol * [Exit Dol .'] — pray heaven, 

The master do not trouble us this quarter. 

Face. O, fear not him. While there dies one 
a week 

O’ the plague, he’s safe, fron} thinking toward 
London : 

Beside,- he’s busy at his }jop-yaids now ; 

I had*a letter from him. If he do, 

Hell send such word, for airing of the house, 

As you shall have sufficient time to quit it : 
Though we break up a fortnight, ’tis no matter. 

Re-enter Dot. 

Sub. Who is it, Dol ? 

Dol. A fine young quodhng. 4 

To hs mist worsted not ship ] Dol grows quite facetious at 
u don Provost’s” expense. Crewel, a word which frequently 
occurs m our old poets, and seldom without suggesting a pun, 
as here, means a finer kmd of yarn, of which trimmings were 
occasionally made. C( His most wonted worship,” m the present 
exaltation of Dorothy’s mind, is, perhaps, his most baffled wor- 
ship Not the worst quibble in these volumes 

1 Spoken, like Oaridiana ,] The heroine of that interminable 
romance, the Minor of Knighthood, who, after a world of tur- 
moil and fighting, espouses the knight of the sun, the darling of 
u the lair Lmdabrides,” so often mentioned by our poet. 
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Face O, 

My lawyer’s clerk, I lighted on last nigh t, 

In Holborn, at the Dagger 8 He n oulct have 

as it stands here* m his corrected copy That Upton knew hi# 
own meaning is highly probable, (though I will not affirm it,) 
but that he knew his author s I cannot possibly btln vc A 
(C quodlmg” is not a whitlow, neither is a u puifiiv” a shortness 
of breath r 

In Twelfth Nighty Malvoho says — “ as a squash before ’tis a 
peascod, or a codling when ’tis almost an apple ” On which 
Steevens observes, that a codling anciently meant an immature 
apple, and produces this passage of Jonson to confirm it An 
app T e, though immature , is still, I presume, an apple, which the 
codling of SEakspeare is not, unless utmost have the same mean- 
ing as altogether The fact is, that Steevens spoke by guess, 
and was not lucky Codling (a mere diminutive of cod,) is not 

necessarily restricted to this or that it means an mvolucrum 

or kell, and was used by our old writers for thgi early state of 
vegetation, when the fruit, after^shakmg off the blossom, began 
to assume a globular and determinate form This is what 
Shakspeare means (6 I have seen Summer go up and dwn with 
hot codlings,” says a character in the bun s Darling This,” 
exclaims the editor of Ford, u plainly proves the assertion of 
Steevens that codlings are immature apples, as none but such 
could be had in summer” Mr Weber is alwaj s positive m 
proportion to bis want of knowledge Tho u codling” of 
Shakspeare is perfectly distinct from the fiC hot codlings” of 
Ford, which, as any one but his editor would have discovered, 
are not apples but young peas which under this name were 
cried, ready dressed, about the streets of London With respect 
to the quodhng of the text, to which it is more than time to re- 
turn, an3 which has been so often and so ridiculously quoted 
to confirm what Shakspeare never meant, it is neither an apple 
nor a pea, but a sportive appellation for a young qmll driver, 
deuved from the quods and quids of legal phraseology, which 
have given so many other cant terms to the language Dapper 
was dressed as youths of his grave profession usually were m 
Jenson’s time, m a band and gown Hence Dorothy’s know- 
ledge of his occupation, and Face’S instant recognition of her 
description 
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(I told you of him) i. familiar, 

To rgfle»\wth at horses, and win cups. 

Dol O, let him m. 

Sub. Stay. Who shall do’t ? 

Face Get you 

Your i;obes on : I will meet him, as going out. 
Dol. And what shall I do ? 

Face. Not be seen ; away 1 [Exit Dol, 

Seem you very resex v’d. 

Sub. Enough [j Exit. 

Face, [aloud and retiring .] God be wi* you, sir, 
I pray you let him know that I was here : 

His name is Dapper. I would gladly have staid, 
but — • 

Dap, [within.'] Captain, I am here. 

Face. Who’s that ? — He’s come, I think, doctor. 

Enter Dapper. 

Good faith, sir, I was going away. 

Dap In truth, 

I am very sorry, captain. 

Face But I thought 
Sure I should meet you. 

Dap. Ay, I am very glad. 

I had a §cuivy writ or two to make, 

And I had lent my watch last night 5 to one 
That dines to day at the sheriff ’s, and so was robb’d 
Of my pass-time. 

out the views and connections of Dapper. It occurs again in 
the last act. 

4 A familiar.] i e. an attendant spirit or demon , such as 
■witches always carried about them. 

s And I had lent my watch last nighty 4c] This little burst of 
vanity is pleasant and characteristic. Watches, at this time, 
were scarce and dear, and seem to havS conferred some kind of 
distinction on their possessors; they were, of course, mucfy 
coveted by those who aspired to be thought fashionable, or Ip 
frequent good company. Our old dramatists are full of allufiojps 
VOL. IV. D 
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Re enter Subile in his velvet cap afcFgotm 

Is this the cunning-man ? 

Face This is his worship 
Dap Is he a doctor ? 

Face Yds 

Dap And ha\ e you broke with him, captain ? 

Face Ay 

Dap And how ? 

Face Faith, he does make the matter, sir, so 
dainty, 

I know not what to say 
Dap Not so, good captain 
Face Would I were fanly rid of it, believe me 
Dap Nay, now you grieve me, sir Why 
should you wish so ? 

I daie assure you, I'll not he ungiateful 

Face I cannot think you will, sir But the law 
Is such a thing— — and then he says, Read’s matter 
Falling so lately 6 


to this circumstance Thus Brome, who probably had his 
mastei , Jon son, m his thoughts, 

a when every puisne clerk can carry 

The time o’ the day iu his breeches ” Antipodes 

And Marmion 

Pet Ne’er a watch f ’tis the greatest solecism in society that 
ever I heard of ne er a watch f 

Lion How deeply } ou conceive of it * 

Pel You have not a gentleman, that’s a true gentleman, 
without one ” The Antiquary 

6 - And then he saps, Read’s matter 

Falling so lately ] In Rymer’a Feeder a, vol xvi p 666, we 
meet with a pardon from James I to the person here meant, 
Hbr practising the black art 44 Simon Ptad of St George’s 
^f&uthwark, p ofessor of physic, who was indicted for the m- 
44 vocation of wicked spirits, m order to find out the name of 
^the person who had stole 37/ 10$ from Tobias Matthews df 
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itap. Read ! he was an ass, 

And d £alf, sir, with a fool. 

Face. It’was a clerk, sir. 

Dap. A cletk ! 

Face. Nay, hear me, sir, you know the law 
Better, I tlimk— — 

Dap I should, sir, and the dangef : 

You know, I shew’d the statute to you. 

Face. You did so. 

Dap. And will I tell then ' By this hand of flesh, 
Would it mightnever write good court-hand moie, 
If I discover. What do you think of me, 

That I am a chiaus ? 

Face. What’s that 

St. Mary Steynfhgs in London^* This was in 1608 This Simon 
Read and one Roger Jenkins stood suit with the college of 
physicians m 1602, for practising without a license, in which 
they were both cast. Whal. 

7 That I am a chiaus ? — What’s that 2-~'f i he Turk was here,] A 
chiaus was an envoy sent from the Port on special occasions ; for 
the Turk, at that time, kept no leiger ambassadors m any part 
of Europe. Dapper uses the term for a cheat or swindler, in 
consequence of a circumstance which took place a short time 
before this comedy appeared In 1609, sir Robert Shirley sent 
a messenger or chiaus , (as our old writers call him,) to this 
country, as his agent, from the Giand Sigmor, and the Sophy, to 
transact same preparatory business. Sir Robert followed him, at 
his leisure, as ambassador from both those princes , but before 
he reached England, his agent had chiaused the Turkish and Per- 
sian merchants here of 40001 and taken his flight, unconscious, 
perhaps, that he had enriched the language with a word of which 
the etymology would mislead Upton and puzzle Dr Johnson. This 
is 66 the Turk was here” in Dapper’s time. Two other chiauses 
are mentioned by our annalists, as visiting us in 1618 and 1625; 
these, however, were more respectable characters, and are 
only noticed for the degree of pomp with which James and 
Charles I. respectively, received them. After all, c house is 
not so remote from cozen (an old word, from the Dan kosa ,) 
but that we may easily believe something very like it had long 
been familiar to us. The frequent use of the word, however, 
at this period, is undoubtedly owing to the celebrity conferee*! 
upon it by the knavery of Sir Robert's chiaus. The T^or| 
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Dap The Turk was here 
As one would say, do you think I amfa Turk? 
Face I’ll tell the doctor so 
Dap Do, good sweet captain 
Face Come,nobledoctor,piaytheelet’sprevad, 
This is the gentleman, and he is no chiaris 
Sub Captain, I have return’d you all my answei 

I would do much, sir, for your love But this 

I neither may, nor can 
Face Tut, do not say so 
You deal now with a noble fellow, doctor, 

One that will thank you richly , and he is no 
chiaus 

Let that, sir, move you 

Sub Pray you, forbear 

Face He has 
Four angels here 

Sub You do fne wrong, good sir 
Face Doctor, wherein ? to tempt you with these 
spirit^ ? 

Sub To tempt my art and love, sir, to* my peril 
Fore heaven, I scarce can think you are my fi lend, 
That so would draw me to apparent danger 
Face I draw you ' a horse draw you, and a 
halter, 

You,*and your flies together-— — 

Dap Nay, good captain 

Face That know no difference of men 

Sub Good words, sir 

Face Good deeds, sir, doctor dogs-meat ’Slight, 
I bring you 

No cheating Clim o’ the Cloughs,* or Clanbels, 

occurs m Shirley, spelt, as here — “ We are m a fair way to be 
ridiculous What think you, madam, churns’ d by a scholar 
Sonrna and Mammon 

* No cheating Clim o’ the Cloughs, or Clanbels,] i e no 
Anting heroes of old ballads and romances Clim of the Clough 
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That look as big as fi\fe-and-fifty, and flush 
And spife opt secrets like hot custard — 

Dap Captain ' 

Face. Nor any melancholic under-sciibe, 

Shall tell the vicar ; but a special gentle, 

That is # the heir to forty marks a year, 

Consorts tfith the small poets of the jime. 

Is the sole hope of his old grandmother; 

That knows the law, and writes you six fair hands, 
Is a fine clerk, and has his cyphering perfect, 
Will take his oath o’ the Gieek Testament , 1 
If need be, in bis pocket ; and can court 
His mistress out of Ovid. 

Dap. Nay, dear captain——* 

Face . Did you not tell me so ? 

Dap. Yes f but I’d have you 
Use master doctor with some more respect. 

Face. Hang him, proud stag, with his broa<? 
velvet head ' — 

But for your sake, I’d choak, ere I would change 
An article of breath with such a puckfist : 

Come, let’s be gone. \_Gomg. 

was a celebrated archer often mentioned in the histories of 
Robin Hood , 

N u For*he brought Adam Bell, and Chm of the Clough , 

“ And William a Cloudes-lee, • 

cc To shoot with our Forester for forty marks, 

“ And the Forester beat them all three.” 

Nash uses the word for a roaring bully, a drunkard. 

9 That look as big asfcoe-an&-jifty, and flush *] Ftve-andflfty, 
it appears, was the highest number to stand on at the old game 
of Primero. If a flush accompanied this, the hand was irresisti- 
ble* and swept the table ; the holder, therefore, might well 
look big on it 

* Will take his oath o’ the Greek Testament ,] This is the reading 
of the quarto, and seems better adap ted t o the case of Dapper 
(as Whalley justly observes) than tha^vi tSie^akft 161 6 , which has 
the “Greek Xenophon. v The alterat|on easily accountSfl^Off^- * 
but appears no longer necessary. * * 
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Sub Pray you let me speak with you 
Dap His worship calls you, captain- 
Face lam sorry 

I e’er embark’d myself in such a business 
Dap Nay, good sir, he did call you 
Face Will he take then 5 

Sub First* heai me 

Face Not a syllable, ’less you take 

Sub Pray you, sir 

Face Upon no teims, but an assumpsit 
Sub Youi humour must be law 

[He takes thcfom angels 
Face Whj/ now, sn, talk 
Now I dare hear yeu with mine honour Speak 
So may this gentleman too 

Sub Why, sir ^Offering to “whisper Face 

Face No whispering 

Sub Fore heaven, you do not apprehend the 
loss 

You do your self in this 
Face Wherein 5 for what 5 
Sub Marry, to be so importunate for one. 
That, when he has it, will undo you all 
He’ll win up all the money in the town 
Face How ' 

Sub .Yes, and blow up gamester after gamester, 
As they do crackers m a puppet-play 
If I do give him a familiar, 

Give you him all you play for , ne\ er set him . 
For he will have it 
Face You are mistaken, doctoi 
Why, he does ask one but for cups and horses, 

A rifling fly , none of your great familiars 
' Dap Y es, captain, I would have it for all games 
Sub I told you so 

Face [Taking Dap aside ] ’Slight, that is a new 
business 1 
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I unttei stood you, a fame bird, to fly 
Twice tin^a term, or so, on Friday nights, 

When you.had left the office, for a nag 
Of forty 01 fifty shillings. 

Dap Ay, ’tis true, sir ; 

But I do think now I shall leave the law,® 

And rher'efoie 

Face. Why, this changes quite the case. 

Do you think that I dare move him ? 

Dap If you please, sir; 

All’s one to him, I see. 

Face. What 1 for that money ? 

I cannot with my conscience , noi should you 
Make the request, methinks„ 

Dap. No, sir, I mean 
To add conoid eiation. 

Face. Why then, sir, 

I’ll try. — [Goes to Subtle.'] Say that it were for all 
games, doctor? 

Sub. I say then, not a mouth shall eat for him 
At any oidinary, but on the score, 

That is a gaming mouth, conceive me 
Face. Indeed > 

Sub He’ll drawyou all the ti easure of the realm, 
If it be set him. 

Face? Speak you this from art ? 

Sub. Ay, sir, and reason too, the giound of art. 
He is of the only best completion, 

The queen of Fairy loves. 

Face. What ! is he ? 

* Ay, ’tis true; 

But Ido thwk now I shaU leave the law , See ] This is excellent, 
the avarice of Dapper begins to operate ; and his desires ex- 
pand in consequence of what he had been permitted to overhear: 
the keen observation and art of Jonson are eminently conspi- 
cuous m every part of this wonderful drama* 
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Sub Peace 

He’ll overhear you Sir, should she but fee hi^i — 
Face What * 

Sub Do not you tell him 
Face Will he win at cards too ? 

Sub The spirits of dead Holland, living Isaac, 
You’d swear- were m him, 3 such a vigorous luck 
As cannot be resisted ’Sl’ght, he’ll put 
S x of your gallants to a cloke, 4 indeed 
Face A strange success, that some man shall be 
born to ' 

Sub He hears you, man 

Dap Sir, I’ll not be mgrateful 
Face Faith, I have confidence m his good 
nature 

You hear, he says he will not be mgiateful" 

Sub Why, as you please , my ventui e follows 
yours 

Face Tioth, do it, doctor, think him trusty, 
and make him 

He may make us both happy m an hour , 5 
Win some five thousand pound, and send us two 
on’t 

3 Sub The spirits of dead Holland, living Isaac, 

You'd swear, were m him ] The poet alludes to the two 
famous chemists Isaac, and John Isaac Hollands who flourished 
aboutthis time, and wrote several treatises on Alchemy Whal 
The works of the latter were published m 1617, with this title , 
M Joanms Isaaci Hollandi Opera miner alia et vegetatiha sive 
de lapiae philosophico guts repem i j ootuerunt, omnia 

4 . He'll put 

Sis of your gallants to a cloke,] i e strip them to the cloke, 
the last thing which K a gallant” parted with, as it served to 
conceal the loss of the rest Cartwright, a devoted follower of 
Jonson, has imitated, or rather caricatured, much of this dialogue 
m the Ordinary 

s Se may make us l*th happy m an hour ,] te rich We 
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Dap. Believe it, and I will, sir. 

Face. And you shall, sir. [Takes him aside . 
You have heard all? 

Dap. No, what was’t ? Nothing, I, sir. 

Face Nothing ! 

Dap. A little, sir. 

Face Well, a rare star 
Reign’d at your birth. 

Dap At mine, sir * No. 

Face. The doctor 

Swears that you are — 

Sub. Nay, captain, you’ll tell all now. 

Face. Allied to the queen of Fairy. 

Dap. Who ? that lam? 

Believe it, n,o such matter 

Face. Yes, and that 

You were born with a cawl on your head.* 

Dap. Who says so ? 

Face. Come, 

Youknowitwell enough, though you dissemble it. 
Dap. I’fac, I do not : you are mistaken. 

Face. How ' 

Swear by your fac, and m a thing so known 

ha\e had this Grccism before. See vol. u. p. 404. Thus, too, 
Cartwright • 

u I see the tide of fortune rolling in 
cc Without resistance, Go, be close and happy ” 

Ordinary , 11 sc. 3. 

6 You xieie horn xoith a taul on your head ] This prognostica, 
tion of good fortune is alluded to by many of our old writers. 
Thus m Elina: 

u Were we not bom mtk cawlsvpon our heads , 

“ Think's* thou, Chichon, to come off thrice a-row, 
u Thus safely from such dangerous adventures 

This superstition, which is of very ancient date, is even nowpre- 
valent m many weak minds. 
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Unto the doctoi ? haw shall we, sir, trust you 
In the other matter * can we evei thirk," * 
When you have won five or six thousand pound, 
You’ll s< nd us shares m’t, by this rate ? 

Dap By Jove, sir 

I’ll win ten thousand pound, and send yaw half 
I’ fac’s no oath r 

Sub No, no, he did but jest 
Face Go to * Go thank the doctor he’s your 
friend, 

To take it so 
Dap I thank his worship 
Face So 1 
Another angel 
Dap Must I ? 

Face Must you ' ’slight, 

What else is thanks? will you be tiivial? — 
Doctor, [ Dapper gives him the money 

When must he come for his familiar? 

Dap Shall I not have it with me? 

Sub O, good sir > 

There must a world of ceremonies pass , 

7 I’fUc s no oath ] An allusion, perhaps, to the petty sahos 
hy which the Puritans contrived to evade the charge of swear** 
mg unless it be rather aimed at the strictness with which the 
Masters r of the Revels affected to revise the language of the stage 
That some revision was but too necessary, is abundantly clear , 
but these tasteless and officious tyrants acted with little discn. 
mmation, and were always more ready to prove their authority 
than their judgment The most hatelul of them, sir Henry Her- 
bert, m his examination of the Wits of D avenant, had marked, it 
appears, a number of harmless interjections, which might have 
subjected the poet to some punishment but the good natnred 
Charles interfered, and sir Htnry has thus recorded his spleen 
and disappointment u The kmge is pleased to taliefaith, death} 
slight, &c , for asseverations, and no oathes — to which 1 doe 
humbly submit as my master's judgment , but under favour do 
conceive them to be oathes, and enter them here, to declare mj 
submission and opinion " 
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YouTnust be bath’d and fumigated first: 

Beside#, the queen of Fany does not rise 
Till it be noon. 

Face. Not, if she danced, to-night. 

Sub. And she must bless it. 

Face * Did you never see 
Her royal grace yet ? 

Dap. Whom? 

Face. Your aunt of Fairy ? 

Sub. Not since she kist him in the cradle, cap- 
tain; 

I can resolve you that. 

Face. Well, see her grace, 

Whate’er it cost you, for a thrng that I know. 

It wilL be somewhat hard to compass ; but 
Howerver, see her. You" are made, believe it. 

If you can see her. Her grace is a lone woman, 
And very lich ; and if she take a fancy, 

She will do strange things. See her, at any hand. 
’Slid, she may hap to leave you all she has : 

It is the doctor’s fear. 

Dap. How will’t be done, then ? 

Face. Let me alone, take you no thought. Do 
you 

But sayjto me, captain, I’ll see her grace. 

Dap. Captain, Fll see her grace. 

Face. Enough. [Knocking within. 

Sub. Who’s there ? 

Anon. — Conduct him forth by the back way.— 

[ Aside to Face. 

Sir, against one o’clock prepare yourself; 

Till when you must be fasting; only take 
Three drops of vinegar in at your nose, 

Two at jour mouth, and one at either ear; 

Then bathe j 7 our fingers ends and wash your eyes, 
To shaipen your five senses, and cry hum 
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Thrice, and then buz v as often , and then come 

UEjnt 

Face Can you remember this ? 

Dap I warrant you 

Face Well then, away It is butyoui bestowing 
Some twenty nobles ’mong her grace’s servants, 
And put on a clean shirt you do not know 
What giace her grace may do you m clean linen 

[Eaeunt Face and Dapper 

Sab \within ] Come in* Good wives, I pray 
you forbear me now , 

Troth I can do you no good till afternoon — 

And then cry buz, &c ] From a singular passage in Selden 
relating to the punishment of witchcraft, it would seem that buz 
was a kind of cabalistical word 3f used by the inrpostors of those 
days m their*mvocations u If one should profess, thsd by turn- 
ing his hat thrice , and crying buz f he could take away a man s 
life, (though m truth he could do no such thing,) yet this were 
a just law made by the state", that whosoever should turn his hat 
thrice and cry buz f with an intention to take away a man’s life, 
shall be put to death 99 Vol m p 2077 Mr Scott has misap- 
prehended this passage (if it be this to which he alludes ) He 
says (Hrydens Works, vol xv p 207,) that u it was the absurd 
and cruel doctrine of one of the English lawyers, that if a man 
firmly believes that, by whirling his hat round his head , and crying 
bo y he could occasion the death of an enemy, he becomes, by 
performing that ceremony, gmlty of murder — He*e all the 
characteristics of the original are lost not to observe, that 
Selden speaks of a law to be passed in consequence of a practice 
which might have very serious effects, and which must then be a 
direct and wilful violation of this supposed law 

9 You do not know 

What grace her grace may do you m clean lmen ] It seems 
almost superfluous to observe, that the fairies are constantly re* 
presented as great enemies to uncleanlmess Thus, m Drayton s 
Nymphidta 

46 These make our girls their sluttery rue, 
tc By pinching them both black and blue 9 
<<f iid put a penny in their shoe, 

“The house tor cleanly sweeping " 
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^Re-enters, followed by Drugger. 

What is your name, say you, Abel Drugger? 
Drug. Yes, sir. 

Suth A seller of tobacco ? 

Drug Yes, sir: 

Sub. Umph ! 

Free of the giocers ? 

Drug. Ay, an’t please you. 

Sub. Well 

Your business, Abel ? 

Drug. This, an’t please your worship ; 

I. am a young beginner, and am building 
Of a-new sfrop, an’t like your worship, just 
At cbmer of a street Here is the plot on’t* — 
And I would know by art, sir, of your worship, 
Which way I should make my door, by necro- 
mancy, 

And where my shelves ; and which should be for 
boxes, 

And which for pots I would be glad to thrive, sir : 
And I was wish’d to y our woi ship* by a gentleman, 
One captain Face, that says you know men’s 
iplanets, 

And their good angels, and their bad. 

Sub. I do, 

If I do see them 


3 
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Re-enter Face 

Face What • my honest Abel ? 

Thou art well met here 

Drug Troth, sir, I was speaking, 

Just as youirworship came heie, of your worship 
I pray you speak foi me to master doctOi 
Face He shaH do any thing — Doctor, do you 
hear ? 

This is my friend, Abel, an honest fellow , 

He lets me have good tobacco, and he does 
not 

Sophisticate it with sack-lees or oil, 

Nor washes it m muscadel and grains. 

Nor buries it m gravel, under ground, 

Wrapp’d up m greasy leather, or piss’d clouts 
But keeps it m fine lily pots, that, open’d, 

Smell like conserve of roses, or French beans. 

He has his maple block, his silver tongs, 
Winchester pipes, and fire of juniper * 

A neat, spruce, honest fellow, and no goldsmith 
Sub He is a fortunate fellow, thatl am sure on 

He has his maple block , his silver tongs 9 
Winchester pipes, and fire of jumper ] It should tfe observed 
that theohouses of druggists (tobacconists) were not merely fur- 
nished with tobacco, but with conveniences for smoakmg it 
Every well frequented &hop was an academy of this u noble art, ' 
where professors regularly attended to initiate the country 
aspirant Abel’s shop is very graphically described, and seems 
to be one of the most fashionable kind The maple block was for 
shredding the tobacco leaf, the silver tongs for holding the coal, 
and the fire of jumper for the customers to light their pipes 
Jumper is not lightly mentioned , u when once kindled * 9 
FttUer says* u it is hardly quenched v and Upton observes, from 
CaMan? that u a coal of juniper* if covered with its own ashes* 
wiBJretaui its fire a whole year ** 
s Mr Bowie* the author of some very stupid notes on Milton* 
(s#e the late editions of that poet*) has chosen to u vent hi* 
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rface. Already, sir’ have you found it? Lo 
. *tfeee, Abel * 

Sub. And in right way toward riches — 

Face. Sir 1 
Sub. This summer 

He wdi be of the clothing of his company, 

And next spring call’d to the scarlet ;* spend 
what he can. 

Face. What, and so little beafid ? 


folly” on Jonson also, and to accuse him, in his Reflections on 
Originality , of * c plagiarism, tediousness, and obscurity." 

a A neat, spruce, honest fellow, and no goldsmith." 

A quaint distinction — and no goldsmith 1 It means possibly that 
he had-not the ^chrysosperme, (the philosopher’s stone.) It is, 
however, by no means obviouC that this is the real meaning , and 
therefore it must 7 emam hat dly intelligible , &c. p 66 This egregi- 
ous critic did not know that goldsmiths, m Jonson’s age, were not 
only bankers, but brokeis and money-lenders. Abel was a good, 
honest fellow,” and no usurer This is the simple meaning of 
the passage, produced with such parade to convict Jonson of 
iC obscurity." His u plagiarism” (for we may as well dismiss the 
critic at once) is proved by his taking a trite line from Martial 
— marked by the poet himself, be it observed, as a quotation ; 
an( j — happily detected, after a lapse of two centuries, by this 
sagacious gentleman The u tediousness” is thus brought home 
to him Abel says, (p 42,) 

u Yes, I have a portague I have kept this half year." 
cc Holmshead mentions the portague as a piece very solemnly 
kept of divers. This custom we are sure from hence continued 
in his time But a reader of Jonson is continually teazed with 
these 1 " p 65 Why these should be more teazing in the poet 
than the historian, it is difficult to conjecture— but enough of 
Mr. Bowie, on whom I should not have wasted a syllable, 
had not all his trash been transcribed tor the press, on the mar- 
gin of Whalley's corrected copy. 

6 This summer 

He will be of the clothing of his company , 

And next spun g call d to the scarlet;] i e he will, this year, 
bebroughtupon the livery of the^Grocers company, and the next, 
be drank to as sheriff. 
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Sub Sir, you must think, 

He may have a receipt to make han comer ^ 

But he’ll be wise, preserve his youth, and fine 
for’t , 

His fortune looks for him another way 
Face ’Slid, doctor, how canst thou kngw this 
so soon ? 

I am amused at that ' r 
Sub By a rule, captain, 

In metoposcop), which I do work by , 

A certain star in the forehead, which you see not 
Your chesnut or your olive-colour’d face 
Does never fail and youi long ear doth promise, 
I knew’t, by certam spots, too, m his teeth, 

And on the nail of his mercurial finder 
Face Which finger’s that ? 

Sub His little finger Look 
You weie born upon a Wednesday ? 

Drug Yes, indeed, sir 

Sub The thumb, in chiromancy, we giveVenus , 
The fore-finger, to Jove, the midst, to Saturn , 
The ring, to Sol , the least, to Mercury, 

Who was the lord, sir, of his horoscope^ 

His house of life being Libra , which fore-shew’d, 
He should be a merchant, and should trade with 
balance 


1 I am amused at that 1 e amazed The two words have 
the same ongin, (which is not that given by Dr Johnson,) and 
were once perfectly synonymous Thus m Mans & Olive 
a I am amused , or I am m a quandary , gentlemen ,~for, m 
good faith, I remember not very well whether of them was my 
word*’ A a Sc 1 See vol m p 131 

8 I know t , by certain spots too , in hs teeth, 

.Jbd m the nail of his mBrcunal finger ) Our poet s authority is 
ClSRh Smt etiam m nobis vestigia quondam futurorum ecentuum 

%n ungmbus, atque etiam m dentibus sed pro manus natura 9 et 

digitorum m qmbusfimt, et colorum , et mutatzone eorum Whal 
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Fac\ Why, this is strange ! Is it not, honest 
Nab > 

Sttb. ThSre is a ship now, coming from Ormus, 
That shall yield him such a commodity 

Of drugs This is the west, and this the south? 

[ Pointing to the plan. 

Drug* Yes, sir. 

Sub. And those are your two sides * 

Drug. Ay, sir. 

Sub Make me your door, tiien, south; your 
bioad side, west : 

And on the east side of your shop, aloft, 

Write Mathlai, Tarmiel, and Baraborat ; 

Upon the north part, Rael, Velel, Thiel. 

They are the names of those Mercurial spiiits. 
That d'o fright flies from boxes. 

Drug. Yes, sir. 

Sub. And 

Beneath your threshold, bury me a load-stone 
To draw in gallants that wear spurs : the rest. 
They’ll seem to follow. 

Face. That’s a secret, Nab 1 

Sub And, on your stall, a puppet, with a vice* 

9 And, on yout stall, a puppet, with a vice] u The droll antic 
character, sn often mentioned m our old plays ” Whalley co- 
pied this from Upton, as usual , though nothing was ever more 
absurd. The “ vice” is, simply, some kmd of machinery, a 
doll, in short, moved by wires Thus Holmshed describes the 
« Rood of Boilie” m Kent, as 6C made with divers vices to 
moove the eyes and lips ” And thus Chapman : 

— — tC Every thing 

cC About your house so sortiully disposed, 

6e That even as in a turnspit, called a jack, 

<€ One vice assists another , the great wheels 
Ci Turning, but softly, make the less to whirr 
<c About their business." 

Gentleman Usher, A. in* Sc. 1. 

E 


VO L. IV, 
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And a court-fucus, to call'city-dames 
You shall deal much with minerals 
Drug Sir, I have 

At home, already 

Sub Ay, I know you have arsenic, 

Vitriol, sal-tartar, argaile, alkali, 

Cinoper I know all —This fellow, captain, 

Will come, m time, to be a great distiller, 

And give a say 1 -— I will not say directly, 

But veiv fair— at the philosophei s stone 
Face "Why, how now, Abel ' is this tiue ? 
Drug Good captain, — 

'What must I give ? [Aside to Face 

Face Nay, I’ll not counsel thee 
Thou hear’st what wealth (he says, spend what 
thou canst,) 

Thou’rt like to come to 

Drug I would gi’ him a crown 

Face A crown ' and toward such a fortune ? 

liCcLrt 

Thou slialt rathei gt’ him thy shop No gold 
about thee ? 

Drug Yes, I have a portague," I have kept this 
half yeai 

Face Out on thee, Nab ' ’Slight, there was 
such an offer — " . 

Shalt keep’t no longei, I’ll give’t him for thee 
— Doctor, 

N&b prays your worship to drink this, and swears 


1 And give a say Ac] i e make a shrewd attempt at,&c 
See vol h p 549 Subtle alludes to this speech, p 89 

* Yes, I Itm-e a portague, &c] A gold com worth about’ 
three pounds twelve shillings It was very common m this 
country, not many years since, and principally on those parts 
eilhe coast most addicted to smuggling See p 39 
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He wMl appear inoie grateful, as youp skill 
Does raise him m the world. 

Drug. T. would enti eat 
Anothei favour of lus worship 
Face. What is’t, Nab ? 

Drug. But to look over, sir, my almanack, 

And cross out my ill -days , 3 that I njay neither 
Bargain, nor tiust upon them. 

Face. That he shall, Nab : 

Leave it, it shall be done, ’gainst afternoon. 

Su •. And a direction for his shelves. 

Face. Now, Nab, 

Art thou well pleased, Nab ? 

Drug. ’Thank, sir, both youy worships. 

Face. Away. — [Exit Drugger. 

Why,. now, ytm smoaky persecutor of nature ! 
Now do you see, that something’s to be done, 
Beside your beech-coal, and your corsive waters, 
Your crosslets, crucibles, and cucurbites ? 

You must have stuff, brought home to you, to 
work on : 

And yet you think, I am at no expense 
In searching out these veins, then following them, 
Then trying them out. ’Fore God, my intelli- 
gence 

Costs me*more money, than my share oft comes to, 
In these rare works. 

Sub. You are pleasant, sir, — 

3 And cross out my ill days , &c.] In our old almanacks, as 
may be collected from the dramatic poets, the days supposed to 
be favourable or unfavourable to buying and selling, were usu- 
ally distinguished by particular marks. See vol. ii.p. 42 Mr. 
Stecvens had one of them in his possession, dated 1562, and 
another, but of a moie recent period, is mentioned by Aubrey, 
with similar advantages. There is sonle well meant ridicule of 
this practice in a curious old namphle t_called the Otvles Alma- 
nack , in which every day of the monthj(ha£,itsf appropwateiJai* „ 
tune annexed to it. 

Eg 
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Re enter Don 
How now 1 

What says my dainty Dolkm ? 

Dol Yonder fish-wife ^ 

Will not away And there’s your giantess, 

The bawd of Lambeth 

Sub Heart, I cannot speak with them 
Dol Not afore night, I have told them m a 
voice, 

•Thorough the trunk, like one of your familiars 

But I have spied sir Epicure Mammon 

Sub Where ? 

Dol Coming along, at far end of the lane, 
Slow of his feet, but earnest of his*tongue 
To one that’s with him 

Sub Face, go you, and shift [Exit Face 
Dol, you must presently make ready, too 
Dol Why, what’s the mattei ? 

Sub O, I -did look for him 
With the sun’s rising ’marvel he could sleep 
This is the day I am to peifect for him 
The tiiagisterium, our great work, the stone. 
And yield it, made, into his hands of which 
He has, this month, talk’d as he were ’possess’d 
And now he’s dealing pieces on’t away — 
Methinks I see him entering ordinaries. 
Dispensing for the pox, and plaguy houses, 
Reaching his dose, walking Moor-fields for lepers, 
And offenng citizens’ wives pomander-bracelets, 
As his preservative, made of the elixir , 
Searching the spittle, to make old bawds young 
And the highways, for beggars, to make rich 
I see no end of his labours He Will make 
Nature asham’d of her long sleep when art, 
'Who’s but a step- dame, shall do more than she. 
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In her ’best love to mankind, ever could : 

If htedVeai# last, he’ll turn the age to gold 

[Exeunt 


ACT II. SCENE I. 

* 

An outer Room m Lovewit’s House. 

Enter sir Epicure Mammon and Surly. 

Mam. Come on, sir. Now, you set youi foot 
.on shore 

In Now OrbeJ here’s theuich Peru : 

And there within, sir, are the golden mines. 
Great Solomon’s Ophir > he was sailing to’t, 
Three years, but we have reach’d it in ten months. 
This is the day, wherein, to all my friends, 

I will pronounce the happy word, Be rich ; 
This day you shall be spectatissimi. 

You shall no more deal with the hollow dye, 

4 You shall no more deal with the hollow dye,] This alludes to 
the way of cheating among gamesters, to make their dice hollow , 
and then, by loading them, to make them run high or low. The 
high were so loaden, as to run 4, 5, or 6 , the low to run 1, 2. 
or 3 Whax. 

Cartwright dilates on this very pleasantly : 

cc Your high 

« And low men are but trifles ; your poised dye, 

“ That’s ballasted with quicksilver or gold, 
u Is gross to this.*— For the bristle dye, it is 
« Not worth that hand that guides it, toys, fit only 
For clerks to win poor costermongers’ ware with. 
cc Your hollow thumb join’d with your wriggled box, 

6C The slur, and such like, are not to be talk'd of, 
u They’re open to the eye.” Ordinary > A* ii. Sc. 3* 

Our present race of gamblers have not, I believe, much im- 
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Or the frail card No more be at charge of 
keeping 

The livery-punk for the young heir, that must 
Seal, at all hours, m his shirt no more, 

If he deny, have him beaten to’t, as he is 
That bungs him the commodity No more 
Shall thust of satin, or the covetous hunger 
Ot vehet entrails for a rude spun cloke, 

To be display’d at madam Augusta’s 5 make 
The sons of Sword and Hazard fall before 
The golden calf, and on their knees, whole nights, 
Commit idolatry with wine and trumpets 
Oi go a feasting after drum and ensign 
No more of this You shall stait up young 
viceroys, 

And have your punks, «fnd punketees, my Suily 
And unto thee I speak it first, Bl rich 
Where is my Subtle, there ? Within, ho 1 

Face \withm ] Sir, he’ll come to you by and by 

Mam That is his fire-diake, 

His Lung#, * fcir-Zepby ms, he that puffs his coals, 
Till he firk nature up, in her ©wu centre 
Y ou are not faithful, sir ? This night, I’ll change 

proved on the tricks of their predecessors, on the dice On the 
card, they unquestionably fall far short of them 

5 To be display'd at madam Augusta’s,] The mistress of a 
brothel, and probably the same whom he elsewhere calls 
madam Caesarean Whal 

From -vi hat follows, I should rather suppose her to be the 
mistiess oi an ordinary, or gambling house Surly was a gam- 
bler u One thing (says Purchas) I cannot foiget, that m 
prodigall excesse, the insides of our clones are richer than the 
outsides 5 ’ Microco$mus 9 p 968 This explains the preceding Ime 

6 His Lungs,] Lungs was a term of art, for the under opera- 
tors m chcmistiy, whose business principally was to take care 
of the lire So Cowley", in his sketch ot a philosophic college, 
in the ntober of its members reckons two Lungs 7 ot chemical 
servants 9 and afterwards, assigmngtheir salaries , a to each of the 
fiungs tweke pound 9 Y\ hal 

? Fou are not faithful, sir ] Not easy of faith, not believing 
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All that is metal, in my house, to gold : 

And, early m the morning, will I send 
To all the plumbers and the pewterers, 

And buy their tin and lead up , and to Lothbuiy 
For all the copper. 

Sur. 4^hat, and turn that too ? 

Mam. Yes, and I’ll purchase Devonshne, and 
Cornwall, 

And make them pei feet Indies >’ tyou admire now? 
Sur. No, faith. 

Mam. But when you see th’ effects of the Great 
Medicine, 

Of which one part projected on a hundied 
Of Mercury, 01 Venus, or the«moon, 

Shall -turn it # to as many of the sun ; 

Nay,' to a thousand, so asd infinitum : 

You will believe me. 

Sur. Yes, when I see’t, I will. 

But if my eyes do cozen me so, and I 
Giving them no occasion, sure I’ll have 
A whore, shall piss them out, next day. 

Mam. Ha' why? 

Do you think I fable with you ? I assure you, 

He that has once the flower of the sun, 

The perfect ruby, which we call elixir, 

Not only can do that, but, by its virtue, 

Can confer honour, love, respect, long life ; 

And to Lothbury, 

For all the copper ] Lothbury , (Stpw says) u js inhabited 
chiefly by foundeis, that cast candlesticks, chafing dishes, spice 
mortars, and such like topper ’works ” p, 287 

9 And make them perfect Indies f ] — Transmute all their tin into 
gold. "What follows may be explained from Chaucer : 

C6 The bodies seven, lo* here; hem anone, 
a Sol gold is, and Luna silver we threpe, 

* { Mars yron. Mercury quicksilver we clepe, 

Saturnus leade, and Jupiter is tmne, 

And Venus copir,” Chaucer* s Yeoman* $ Tale • 
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Give safety, valour, yea, and \ ictory, 

To whom he will In eight and twenty days, 

I’ll make an old man of fourscore, a child 
Sur No doubt, he s that alteady 
Mam Nay, I mean, 

Restore his yeais, lenew him, li!«e an eagle, 

To the fifth age, make him g t^ons and daughters, 
Young giants, as our philosopheis have done. 
The ancient patriarchs, afore the flood, 

But taking, once a week, on a knife’s point, 

The quantity of a gram of mustard of it , 

Become stout Maises, and beget young Cupids 
Sur The decay’d vestals of Pict-katch* would 
thank you, 

That keep the fire alive, there 
Mam ’Tis the seci etf 
Of nature naturized 1 ’gainst all infections, 

Cuies all diseases coming of all causes 
A month’s grief in a day, a year’s in twelve , 
And, of what age soever, in a month 
Past all the. doses of your diuggmg doctors 
I’ll undertake, withall, to fright the plague 
Out of the kingdom in three months * 

* 2 he decaf d vesiah of Piet hatch] See vol i p^l7 

1 Of nature naturized] Our poet seems here to allude to the 
theological distinction of nature, naturans, and natura naturata 
The lot mer appellation is given to the Cieator, who hath imparted 
existence and natuie to all beings, and by the latter term the 
cieatures are distinguished, as having received their nature and 
properties from the power of another Whal 

* III mdettake, withal, ta fight the plague 

Out of the kingdom, in three months ] The defence which Dr 
Anthony published of himself at Cambridge in 1610, is called 
Mediants chynacm et cm patabihs awj assertio, ex lucubratiombus 
Fra Anthonn Londmensis r m mediana (loctom It is divided into 
seven chapters the last enumerates the several distempers 
■whith his fnirum potabile cures, among which is the plague 
itself, as he asserts to have been demonstrated by experience, 
a the plague which depopulated London in 1602 Whai 
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Sur \ And I’ll 

Be bound** the players shall sing your praises, 
then , 9 

Without their poets. 

Mam Sir, I’ll do’t. Mean time, 

I’ll giveaway so much unto my man, 

Shall serve the whole city, with preservative. 
Weekly; each house his dose, and at the rate — 

Sur. As he that built the Water-work, does 
with water ? 3 4 5 

Mam. You are incredulous. 

Sur. Faith I have a humour, 

I would not willingly be gull’d. Your stone 
Cannot transmute me. 

Mam. Pertmax, [my] Surly, 

Will “you believe antiquity? records ? 

I’ll shew you a book where Moses and his sister, 
And Solomon have written of the art; 

Ay, and a treatise penn’d by Adam — * 

3 The 'players shall sing your praises , then ,] Tbc theatres were 
always shut up during the plague To this, Surly a 1 Judes 

4 As he that built the Watei -ruo? /r, does with wata He , \iz sir 
Hugh Middleton, as Mi Upton too lcmarks: the New River 
was brought to London much about this time Uhil 

Both Upton and Whalley are mistaken here The NewRivcr 
was not admitted into the receptacle piepared for it, till Michael- 
mas day, 1613, three years, at least, alter this passage was 
written. Jonson speaks ot a water- work already built, and 
most probably ot that constructed m 1595 by JBevis Bulmei, lor 
conveying Thames water to the middle and west parts of the 
city This engine is noticed by Stow in his Survey of Queen 
Hith uaid” 

5 TU shew you a book , wheie Moses , and his sista, 

And Solomon haveuitt^en of the art , 

Ay , and a treatise penned by Adam ] u Fabricius,’ ? Upton tells 
us, u m his valuable account of ancigit books, has given a col- 
lection of the writers on chemistry. In this collection Moses , 
Mmam , (his sister,) and Solomon ar* cited So likewise is 
Adam Zozxmus Panoplita cites the prophet Moses -v 
<arvy * * 
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Sur How ’ 

Mam Of the philosopher’s stone, and in High 
Dutch 

Sur Did Adam write, sir, in High Dutch ?s 
Mam He did , 

Which proves it was the primitive tongue 
Sur What paper? 

Mam On cedar board 
Sur O that, indeed, they sav, 

Will last gainst worms 
Mam ’Tis like your Irish wood, 

’Gainst cob- webs I have a piece of Jason’s 
fleece, too, 

Which was no other than a book of alchemy, 
Writ m large sheep-skin, a good fajt ram-vellum 7 
Such was Pythagoras’ thigh, Pandora’s tub, 

And, all that fable of Medea’s charms, 

The manner of our work , the bulls, our furnace, 
Still breathing fire , our argent-vive, the dragon 
The dragon’s teeth, mercury sublimate. 

That keeps the whiteness, hardness, and the 
biting, 

* Did Adam write, sir, m High Dutch ? &c ] “ Joannes 
Goropius Becanus, a man very learned — fell thereby into such 
a conceit, that he letted not to maintain the Teutonic tongue to 
be the first and most ancient language of the world , yea, tie 
same that Adam spake m Paradise ” Verstegan , p 207 “ If,” as 
good master Eliot observes, in his Orthoepia Gallica, 1593 , “the 
commicall Aristophanes were alive, he should here have a good 
argument to write a commedie ’ To this, also, Butler alludes 

“ Whether the devil tempted her 
“ By a High Dutch interpreter” &c 

7 „ - — I have apiece of Jason’s fleece too, 

Which was no other thgn a book of alchemy , 

Writ m large sheep shn, a good fat ram vellum ] From Suidas, 
as Upton observes. To /utiSeAoyoo^ujoii jppctruo » bpes SiSh m w m 
Sipfimri ysyf«(^,ifov iripu%oi o was Sit ba yppizw ygveas spy«crtsr$«i m 
WOC bptt , 
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And tljey aie gather’d into Jason’s helm, 
The-alemfoic , 8 9 and then sow’d in Mars his field. 
And thence sublimed so often, till they’re fix’d. 
Both this, the Hesperian garden, Cadmus’ story, 
Jove’s shower, the boon of Midas, Aigus’ eyes, 
Boccaccrhis Demogorgon, thousands more, 

All abstract riddles of our stone. — 

Enter Face, as a servant. 

How now 

Do we succeed? Is our day come ? and holds it? 

Face. The evening will set red upon you, sir; 
You have colour for it, crimson : the red ferment 
Has done his pffice; three hours hence prepare you 
To see projection . 9 1 

Mam. Pertinax, my Suily, 

Again I say to thee, aloud, Be rich 
This day, thou shalt have ingots, and, to-morrow. 
Give loids th’ affiont. 1 — Is it, myZephyrus, right? 
Blushes the bolt’s-head ? 2 

8 Jason’s helm , the alembic,] It may be just necessary to ob- 
serve heic, that alemb’c, m Jonson’s time, did not, as now, 
denote the whole 01 a certain apparatus tor distilling , but only 
the head offit. or that part in \ hich the distilled mattei was col- 
lected Wiial Ilcncc the allusion to helmet 

9 7 1> see projection ] This is the twelfth and last process in 
Alchemy The adept has nothing to do now but to poui his 
medicine on the baser metals, and make gold and silver amain. 
The red 01 n union, as Noi*on informs us, is 

■ <s certainly, 

‘‘ Last colour in w oik of A ki ry ” 

* Gne loids iK afiront.] i e oerf, and look them in the face. 
This sense of the word was not obsolete ip Dry den’s time : 

“ Olmda Do you allront my ■ester ? 
e Ftoimel Ay . but thou ait so tall , I think 
“ I shall never affiont thee.” Wild Gallant 
a Blushes the bolt’s head ? ] A long, strait-necked glass vessel 
or receiver, gradually rising to a conical figure. Wuix. 
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Face Like a wench with child, sir, 

That were but now discover’d to her njastfer^ 
Mam Excellent witty Lungs '—my only care 
is, 

Where to get stuff enough now, to project on , 
This town will not half serve me. 

Face No, sir 1 buy 
The covering off o’ chuiches 
Mam That’s frue 
Face Yes 

Let them stand bare, as do their auditory , 

Or cap them, new, with shingles 
Mam No, good thatch 

Thatch will lie light upon the rafters, Lungs — 
Lungs, I will manumit thee from the furnace , 

I will restore thee thy complexion, Puffe, 

Lost in the embers , 3 and repair this brain. 

Hurt with the fume o’ the metals 
Face I have blown, sir, 

Hard for your worship , thrown by many a coal, 
When ’twas not beech , 4 weigh’d those I put in, 
just, 

t I will restore thee thy complexion, Pvffe, 

Lost m the embers,] Thus Chaucer 

« For rednesse have I non right well I know* 

« j n my visage, for fumes dyverse 
“ Of metals which ye have horde me reherce, 

Consumed and wasted hath my rednesse ” 

Chanon Yeoman s Tale 

* thrown by many a coal 

When ’twas not beech >] I know not the peculiar property of 
beech coal , but such only was used by the alchemists Of this, 
there is frequent mention in the same Tale, 

« This false chanon, the foule fende him fetcbe, 

« Out of his bosom tpke a bechen cole 

Again 

3* When that our potte ts broke , as I have said, 

“ Every man ehyte and holte him well apayd 
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To Keep your heat stifl even ; these blear’d eyes 
Have Vak’d to read your several colours, sir, 

Of (he pale citron, the green lion, the crow, 

The peacock’s tail, the plumed swan . 5 
Mam. And, lastly, 

Thou h ast d eserv’d the flower, the sanguis agni ? 
jPace. Ye^ssir. 

Mam Whe\e’s master ? 

cc — It was not temperd as it ought to be. 

C( Nay (quoth the fourthe) stynte and herken me 9 
<( Because our fyre was not made of beche , 
cc That is the cause, and none other so teche/' 

In Lilly’s Gallalkea there is much of this jargon. There too, 
the alchemist professes that he u can domothmg without beechen 
coale$?\ This impostor, and his man Peter, are the pleasantest 
characters to be®found m Lilly. ? 

5 — To read your several colours , sir , 

Of the pale citron , the green lion , the crow, 

The peacock’s tail , the plumed swan J These are terms made 
use of by adepts m the hermetic science, to express the several 
effects arising from the different degrees of fei mentation. Thus 
we are told by one of them, from the putrefaction of the dead 
carcasses a crow will be generated, which putting forth its head, 
and the bath being somewhat increased, it will slietch forth its 
wings and begin to fty - at length being made white by a gentle 
and long *am, and with the dew of heaven, it will be changed 
into a white swan , but ancw-hoin crow is a sign of the departed 
dragon Wiial. 

66 These phylosophers speken so mistily 
u In this crafte, that men cannot come theieby, 
u For any wiltc that they have now adayes,” 

So said Chaucer, and the case is not much mended since his 
time : all these uncouth terms allude to the various colours 
which the materials assume m their progress towards perfection. 
The crow and the green lion seem to be of singular value, as the 
adept is frequently congratulated on their appearance. The 
white, or the plumed swan , is also of choice estimation, and 
ranks, m degree, only below the yellcfw, and the red, the sanguis 
agm , which, as I have already observed, is the last stage of the 
process. The exultation of Mammon, therefore, is highly 
natural. 
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Face At his prayers, sir, he , 

Good man, he’s doing his devotions 
For the success 

Mam Lungs, I will set a period 
To all thy labouis, thou shalt be the mastei 
Of my seiagho 
Face Good, sir 
Mam But do you hear * 

I’ll geld you, Lungs 
Face Yes, sir 
Mam For I do mean 
To have a list of wives and concubines. 

Equal with Solomon, who had the stone 
Alike with me , apd I will make me a back 
With the elixir, that shall be as tough 
As Heieules, to encounfei fifty a nfis>ht 
Thou art sure thou saw’st it blood? 

Face Both blood and spmt, sir 
Mam I will hav e all my beds blown up, not 
stuft 

Down is tt>o hard and then, mine oval room 
Fill’d with suchi pictures as Tiberius took 
From Ekphantis, and dull Aretine 
But coldly imitated Then, my glasses 
Cut m more subtle angles, to disperse 
And multiply the figures , 6 as I walk 

— Then) my glasses 

Cut %n more subtle angles , to disperse, 

And multiply the figures ] This species of lust, which the mi* 
quitous Mammon is contriving, was really practised by one 
Hostius m the time of Nero, an account of whose impurities we 
have m the first book of Seneca s Natural Questions Hoc loco 
mlo tibi narrare fabellam > ut mtelhgas quam nullum mstrumentum 
trntandce voluptatis libido contemn at^ et mgemosa sit ad mcitandum 
furorem suum And afterwards he says ? Non quantum peccabat 
videre contentus, specula sibi y per quae fiagitia sua dvoideret, dt$ m 
poneretque mrcumdedit What 

In the preceding lines, there is an allusion to Suetonius 
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NakeS between my succub® My mists 
I’ll haVe of peifume, vapour’d ’bout the room, 
To lose our selves in; and my baths, like pits 
To fall into ; from whence we will come forth, 
And roll us dry in gossamer and roses. — 

Is it ar rived at ruby ? Where I spy 

A wealthy citizen, 01 [a] rich lawyer, 

Have a sublimed pure wife, unto that fellow 
I’ll send a thousand pound to be my cuckold. 

Face And I shall carry it ? 

Mam. No. I’ll hav e no bawds, 

But fatners and mothers : they will do it best, 7 
Best of all others. And my flatterers 
Shall be the pure' and giavest Qf divines, 

That I can get for money. My mere fools, 
Eloquent burgesses, and £hen my poets 
The same that writ so subtly of the fart, 9 

iC Cuhcula plm ifariam disposita tabelhs ac sigilhs lasciwsimarum 
picturar um etfigurar urn adornavit , librzsqueElephantidis mstruxitP 
Tib. c. 43. It is not necessary to enter into further explana- 
tions of the impure images of this profligate voluptuary, who 
is pourtrayed with inimitable skill ; but the reader who w ishes 
for more on the subject, may turn to the notes of Faber on the 
of Aristophanes I may just add that Mammon's 
idea of 44 blowing up his beds,” is taken from Heliogabalus, 
who introduced cushions filled with wind, at some of his ridi- 
culous entertainments. 

7 They mil do it besi^\ From Juvenal : 

Improbitas ipsos audet t ent at e patent es , 

Tanta in muneribus jiducia f Sat x. 

8 And my fatteret s 

Shall be the pure, &c ] i e. says Upton, Cc the puritans/' I 
think not the positive is used here, by a consti notion familial 
to our old writers, for the supeilative — 44 the pure and gravest," 
are the purest and gravest. 

9 — — And then my poets 

The same that writ so subtley of the fait.] Who the author 
alluded to should be, I cannot say m the collection of poems, 
called Musarum Delta# , or the Muses Recreation , by sir John 
Mennis, and Dr. Ia. Smith, there is a poem called the far t cen- 
sured m the parliament house , it was occasioned by an escape o? 
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Whom I will entertain still for that subject 
The few that would give out themselves to be 
Court and town-stallions, and, each-wnere, bely 
Ladies who are known most innocent, for them , 
Those will I beg, to make me eunuchs of 
And they shall fan me with ten estnch tails 
A-piece, ma<Je m a plume to gather/^mu 
We will be brave, Puffe, now /we have the 
med’cine* 

My meat shall all come in, in Indian shells, 
Dishes of agat set m gold, and studded 
With emeralds, sapphires, hyacinths, and rubies 
The tongues of carps , 1 dormice, and camels heels, 
BoiPd in the spirit of sol, and dissolv’d pearl, 
Apicius’ diet, ’gainst the epilepsy * 

that kind in the House of Commons I have seen part of this 
poem ascribed to an author in the time of queen Elizabeth, and 
possibly it may be the thing referred to by Jonson Whal 

This u escape,” as Whalley calls it, took place m 1607, long 
after the time of Elizabeth The ballad is among the Harleian 
MSS and isplso printed in the State Poems It contains about 
forty stanzas of the most wretched doggrel, conveying the opi- 
nion of as many members of parliament, on the subject , and as 
each of them is accompanied by a brief trait or description of the 
respective speakers, it might, notwithstanding^ meanness, have 
interested or amused the politicians of those days I subjoin a 
few of the characters, as a specimen — 

u Quoth spruce Mr James of the Isle of Wight ” — 
a Philip Gawdy stroak’d the old stubble of hs face ” — * 
a Then modest sir John Hollis/' — 
a Sir Robert Cotton, well read m old stones 
a Then precise sir Antony Cope " &c &c 

* The tongues of carps, ] These have been always accounted 
delicious Even honest Walton licks his lips at the mention of 
them u The tongues of carps (he says) are noted to be choice 
and costly meat, especially to them that buy them but Gesner 
say% carps have no tongue like other fish, but a piece of flesh- 
liketbh in their month, tike to a tongue, and should he called 
a palate; but it is certain it is choicely good ” Fuller gives the 
sai$e account of them 

* Apictus’ dmi} ’gainst the epilepsy ) This (as Upton observes 
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And I will eat these broths with spoons of amber, 
Headed with diamond and carbuncle.’ 

My foot- bey shall eatpheasants, cal ver’d* salmons, 
Knots, godwits, lampreys : I my self will have 
The beards of barbels served, 8 instead of sallads ; 
Oil’d mushrooms ; and the swelling unctuous paps 
Of a fat ’pregnant sow, newly cut off, 

Drest with an exquisite, and poignant sauce ; 

Foi which, I’ll say unto my cook, There's gold. 
Go forth , and be a knight . 6 
Face. Sir, I’ll go lock 

A little, how it heightens. [Exit. 

Mam. Do. — My shirts 
I’ll have of taffeta-sarsnet, soft.and light 


is from Lampridius Comedit scepim ad mitationem Apicu calcanea 
camelot urn, et ci istas vivis gallmaceis demptas, lingua 6 pavonum et 
lusumarum quod qui ederet ab epilepsia tutus dicer etur. Vit . 
Hehogab . 

3 spoons of amber, 

Headed mth diamond and carbuncle ] The spoons of Jonson’s 
time (and I have seen many of them) had frequently orna- 
mented heads; usually small figures ol ambei, pearl, or silver 
washed with gold. Sir Epicure improves on this fashionable 
luxury. 

* Calver’d $c] This method of dressing fish is frequently 
mentioned by our old dramatists See Massingci, vol. m. p.55. 
A more elaborate account of it may be seen m Walton’s Angler, 
p 449, edit 1808. Calvenng , at present, is a far more simple 
process than that formerly in use. 

5 I myself mil hate 

The beat ds of barbels set tfeJ, &c ] This too is from Lampridius : 
Bat has sane mullormi tantas jubebat exhiberi, ut pro nasturtus , 
apiastns, et facelanbns et fasti ogtccco exhiberet plans fabatarns et 
discis, Mullus, which Jonson and otheis translate ei barbel,” 
is a sur-mullct See my notes on Juv Sat iv. 

There's gold \ « 

Go forth, and be a knight J Covertly reflecting, as I believe, 
on the number of knights (many of them more unfit for the 
honour than sir Epicure's cook ) who were made at the accession 
of James. 

VOL. IV, F 
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As cobwebs , and for all my other raiment, 

It shall be such as might pro\oke the j^eisian, 
Were he to teach the world not anew 
My gloves of fishes and birds skins, perfumed 

With gums of paradise, and eastern an 

Sur And do you think to have the^stQiie with 

thlS ? : 

Mam No, I do think t’ have all / this with the 
stone 

Sur Why, I have heaid, he must be homo 

frugi, 

A pious, holy , 7 and leligious man, 

One free from mortal sin, a veiy virgin 

Mam That makes it, sir , he is so but I buy it, 
My ventuie brings it me He, honest wretch, 

A notable, superstitious, good soul, 

Has worn his knees bare, and his shppeis bald, 
With prater and fasting for it and, sir, let him 
Do it alone, foi me, still Heie he comes 
Not a prbfane woid afoie him ’tis poison — 

Entei Subtle 
G ood moirow, fathei 

7 Why f I hate heaid he must be homo frugi, 

A pzou*, holy, &c ] All the pretenders to alchemy affected a 
more than ordinary degree of piety Even the works of the 
most notorious cheats abound with grave exhortations to frequent 
prayer, and purity of life u The study required (Lilly says) 
must he sedentary, of great reading, sound judgment 1 which no 
man can accomplish except he wholly retire, use payers^ and 
accompany himself with angelical consorts ” p 87 This hypo 
critical cant is often repeated in the course of his work, and 
the reason of it is sufficiently evident * for weak and worthy 
men were betrayed by it into a false confidence m their impos 
tures — Bnt I need not dwell longer on this, for the whole con 
versation of Subtle with Mammon is a most correct and beauti- 
ful epitome of all that has been advanced on the subject 
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Sub. Gentle son, good morrow, 

And tb your friend there. What is he, is with 
you ? 

Mam . An heretic, that I did bring along, 

In hope, sn, to convert him. 

Sub. Son, I doubt 

You are'covespus, that thus you meet your time 
In the just ptunt- preventyoui day at morning.’ 
This argues something, worthy of a fear 
Of mipoitune and carnal appetite. 

Take heed you do not cause the blessing leave you, 
With youi ungovem’d haste. I should be soriy 
To see my labouis, now even at peifection, 

Got by long watching and laigjs patience. 

Not prosper where my love and zeal hath placed 
■ them. 

Which (heaven I call to witness, with your self, 
To whom I have pour’d my thoughts) m all my 
ends, 

Have look’d no way, but unto public good, 

To pious uses, and dear chai ity 

Now grown a piodigy Mith men. Wheiein 

If you, my son, should now pievaricate, 

And, to your own particular lusts employ 
So gieat and catholic a bliss, be sure 
A curse will follow, yea, and overtake 
Your subtle and most secret ways. 

Mam. I know, sir; 

8 Preventer day> at morning] 1 • e anticipate it. a very 
common expression in our old writers In a note on this line, 
in the margin ot Whalley’s copy, m the hanct-vmting of Steevens, 
it is said that c< the last of the moderns who uses the word m 
this sense is Prior * 

a Then had I come, preventing Sheba's queen, 
u To see the comlicst of the sons of men ” Solomon 

This is certainly not the latest instance but the matter is of 
little import. 

Fg 
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You shall not need to fear me I but com^, 

To have you confute this gentleman 
Sur Who is, 

Indeed, sir, somewhat costive of belief 
Toward youi stone, would not be gull’d 
Sub Well, son, 

All that I can convince him m, is this, 

The work is done, bright sol is m his robe 
We have a medicine of the tuple soul, 

The glorified spirit Thanks be to heaven, 

And make us worthy of it 1 — Ulen Spiegel 19 
Face \pithm ] Anon, sir 
Sub Look well to the legister 

9 Ulen Spiegel '] i e Owl Glass 1 the hero c of a Gerrhan jest 
book, which seems to have been very popular, as it was trans 
lated into French and English at a very early period Menage 
appears to consider him as a real personage He was, he says, 
66 un AHeman, du pais de Saxe, qui vivoit vers 1480, nomme Till 
Ulespiegle , ceUbre en ces petit es trumperies mgemeuses Sa me 
aiarit ite compose en Alleman y on a appelle de son nom darts 
VAllemagne Ulespiegle un fourbe mgenieux Ce mot a passe en- 
suite en France dans h mime signification ” Notwithstanding 
this precise account, we may be pretty sure that no such person 
ever existed All nations have had their low cheats for the 
amusement of the vulgar There is the u English Hogue,’ the 
“ Spanish Rogue,” and this dullest of all possible rogues, the 
u German Rogue ” His name, however, elegantly translated 
by our ancestors into Howleglass, was fahuliarly used by them 
for a witty knave, a trickster, &c This has escaped the recol 
lection of the accurate and learned Jamieson He gives two 
instances of its use 

a Now Holyglass , returning hame, 
u 1 o play the sophist, thought no shame 79 

Legend of St Andrew 

speaking of the council, he called them Holhghsses , cor- 
morants, and men of no religion ' Spotswood Hist u Can this,” 
he add^, u be a corruption of Gallouoglass , a word used by Shak* 
speare*’* Certainly not the allusion is to Ulmsptegle t or How 
leglass, the knave of Saxony 

* Look well to the register ] So they call the iron plate or 
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And Ipt your heat still lessen by degiees, 

To tjhe aliyiels. 2 

Face. [within.] Yes, sir. 

Sub. Did you look 
O’ the bolt’s-head yet ? 

Face. X within .] Which? on D, Sll ? 

Sub. Ay; 

What’s the complexion ? 

Face, [within ] Whitish. 

Sub. Infuse vinegar, 

To draw his volatile substance and his tincture. 
And let the water m glass E be filter’d, 

And put into the gripe’s egg. 5 Lute him well ; 
And leave him closed m balnea* 4 
Face [within.] I will, sir. 

Sur. What a biave language here is > next to 
canting 

Sub. I have another work, you never saw, son. 
That three days since past the philosopher’s wheel, 


slider, which, on being pushed forward, increases the heat of the 
fire m small chimmes, by accelerating the current of air. 

* To the aludels ] Aludd , the Alchem. Diet says, est zitium 
subhmaf orium that is, if I undei stand the term, subliming pots 
without bottoms, fitted into each other, without luting. 

3 And put ■'into the gripe’s egg.] A vessel of this form The 
gupe is the vulture; sometimes, indeed, out old wnters inad- 
vertently use the word for gnfie or grypht, the griffin, a u grimlie 
beast,” somewhat related to the dragon of romance 

4 And leave him closed in balnco] Balneum, est quando ? cs 
dissohenda in comemente zasc aquee calidce in suo aheneo content ce 
impomtur^ mibique ope) atio perjicitw >' Lexicon Aldicm. w When 
the heat is communicated to the ves&el containing the bodj to be 
distilled, through any medium, as that ol boiling water, or hot 
sand, the body is said to be distilled m a water bath, or sand bath, 
the chemists having agreed to caU the medium, serving lor the 
communication of heat to the distilling or subliming vessel, a 
bath” 
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In the lent heat of Athanoi , s and s beconge 
Sulphur of Nature 

Mam But ’tis for me ? 

Sub What need you ? 

You have enough m that is perfect 

Mam O but 

Sub Why tins is covetise 1 
Mam No, I^asuie you, 

I shall employ it all in pious uses,* 

Founding of colleges and grammar schools, 
Mail) mg young virgins, building hospitals, 

And now and then a church 

Re-enter Face 
Sub How now 1 

s ^ f] le philosopher s wheel, 

In the lent heat of \ than or ,] u Athanoi , est farms composites 
arcane ph^ilosophorum lapidi elaborando calo? em, nbi igms ad ms non 
pertmgit? inbuens f Ibid It appears to be a digest 

ing furnace, calculated for the retention of heat Of the p/uloso 
pher’s wheels which is frequently mentioned by Ripley, I can 
only siy that the more I study, the less I understand of it the 
reader must therefore content himself with knowing that it be 
tokens a very hopeful state of the process, though not so for 
ward a one as the crow s head 

6 1 shall employ it all m pious u$c$ y &c ] How exquisitely 
does the hypocrisy of Mammon set off the knavery of Subtle i 
Cartwright has imitated this part of the dialogue with great 
pleasantry 

Hearsay u Youi care shall be 
u Only to tame your riches, and to make them 
** Grow sober and obedient to your use 

Caster u I li send some forty thousand unto Paul s, 
Build a cathedral next m Banbury, 
u Give organs to each parish m the kingdom, 
a And so root out the un musical elect n 

Ordinary , A 11 sc 3 
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Fac^. Sir, please you, 

Shail i not change the filter ? 

Sub. Marry, yes ; 

And bung me the complexion of glass B. 

[Exit Face. 

Mam Have you another ? 

Sub. ?es, son; weic I assured 
Your piety weie firm, we would not want 
The means to glorify it : but I lfope the best. — 

I mean to tinct C m sand-heat to-moirow, 

And give him imbibition. 7 
Mam. Of white 01P 

Sub. No, sir, of red F is come over the helm 
too, 

I thank my maker, m S. Mary’s bath, 

And shews lac 'iirgmis Blessed be heaven 1 
I sent you of his fasces there calcined. 

Out of that calx, I have won the salt of mer- 
cury. 

Mam. By pouring on your rectified watei 3 
Sub Yes, and reverbeiatmg in Athanor. 

Re-enter Face 

How now ! what colour says it 3 
Face. The ground black, sir. 

Mam. That’s your ciow’s head 3 
Sur Your cock’s-comb’s, is it not 3 

7 And gne him imbibition ] Imbibitio esf ablutio , quando liquoi 
corpon adjun-tus eleiatui, ct rcitum ,w'< tn-emens m corpus 
rccidit . — but I need not proceed, for as i-m author araveiy 
adds, beet plane plulosophita estopaatio, /’'•t ud nilgaics „cse 
dimitlit St. Maty’s bach, (balneuip JUa> a*), which occuis 
below , is setting a ■vessel m a larger one filled w tn vatci, over 
the fire To t net berate, is to heat m afire, wheie tie liases 
are beat baclc from the top upon the matter p.recd at the 
bottom. 
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Sub No, ’tis not perfect Would it wej-e the 
crow i 

That woik wants something 
Sur O, I look’d for this 
The hay’s a pitching * [Aside 

Sub Are you sui e you loosed them r 
In then owmnenstrue ? 

Face Yes, sir^ and then mained them, 

And put them in a bolt’s-head mpp’d to diges- 
tion, 

Accoidmg as you bade me, when I set 
The liquor of Mars to cuculation 
In the same heat 

Sub The process then was i ight 
Face Yes, by the token, sir, the ^letoit brake, 
And what was saved was put into the pellican, 
And sign’d with Hermes’ seal* 

Sub I think ’twas so 
We should have a new amalgama 
Sur O, this feri et 

Is rank as an**»ole-cat [Aside 

Sub But IVTare not 

Let him e’en die , we have enough beside, 

In embrion H has his white shirt on ? 

Face Yes, sir, 

He’s ripe for mceration , 1 he stands warm, 

8 The hay s a pitching ] Bays are Bets for catching rabbits 
they were usually stretched before their holes Thus> in a pas- 
sage already quoted from Mmshieu (vol i p 70 ) u A connie- 
catcher is one who robs warrens, and conme grounds, pitching 
liaies before their holes/ &c and m Wyat’s Epistle to Foynes 
u Nor none, I trowe, that hath a wit so badde, 
u lo sett hs hay for conneyes ore riveres ’ 

* dfd signed with Hermes seal ] A vessel is said to be her- 
naetieallf sealed, when it is closed m such a manner that the most * 
subtle spmt cannot transpire This is effected by heating the 
neck m the lire, and then twisting it 

* He’s ripe Jor mceration ] <6 Inceratio est mistio humom 
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In hi% ash-fire. I would not you should let 
Any die upw, if I might counsel, sir, 

For luck’s sake to the rest : it is not good. 
Mam. He says right. 

Sur. Ay, are you bolted ? 2 [Aside. 

Face *Nay, I know’t, sir, 

I have seen the ill fortune. What Is some tlnee 
ounces 

Of fresh materials ? 

Mam. Is’t no moie ? 

J Face. No moie, sir, 

Of gold, t’amalgame with some six of meicuiy. 
Mam. Away, here’s money. What will sei ve ? 
Face. Ask him, sir. 

Mam. Ho\v much ? 

Sub. Give him nine pound: — you may give 
him ten. 

Sur Yes, twenty, and be cozen’d, do. 

Mam. Theie’tis. [Gives Face the money. 

Sub. This needs not : but that you will have 
it so. 

To see conclusions of all foi t\v o 
Of our infenoi woiks aie at fixation, 

A thud is m ascension. Go youi ways. 

Have you set the oil of luna m kemia ? 

Face. Yes, sn. 

Sub And the philosopher’s \ megar D 
Face. Ay. [Exit. 

Sur. We shall have a sallad ! 

Mam When do you make projection ? 

Sub. Son, be not hasty, I exalt oui med’eine, 
By hanging him m balneo vaporoso, 


cum 7C sicca * pet combib'tioncm kntafn ad consistent tarn cera 
7 emollitte ” JDid 

a Ay , ate you bolted Still alluding to the rabM-?if£ Arc 
j-ou at length driven by the 6C ferret, as he has just called 
Face, (from his red ejes,) into the snare laid lor jou ? 
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And giving him solution , then congeal hipi , 
And then dissolve him, then again coqgeal him 
For look, how oft I iterate the woik, 

So many times I add unto his virtue 
As, it at first one ounce convert a hundred, 
After his second loose, he’ll turn a thousand , 
His third sol&tion, ten , his fourth, a hundred 
After his fifth, a thousand thousand ounces 
Of any imperfect metal, into pure 
Silver or gold, m all examinations, 

As good as any of the natuial mine 
Get you your stuff here against afternoon, 

Youi brass, your pewter, and youi andnons 
Mam Not those of iron ? 

Sub Yes, you may bung them tpo 
We’ll change all metals 
Sur I believe you 111 that. 

Mam Then I may send my spits 5 
Sub Yes, and your lacks 
Sur And dripping-pans, and pot-hangers, and 
hooksgi 
Shall he not^ 

Sub If he please. 

Sur — To be an ass. 

Sub How, sir 1 

Mam This gentleman you must bear withal 
I told you he had no faith 
Sur And little hope, sir, 

But much less chanty, should I gull my self 
Sub Why, what have you observ’d, sn, m our 
art, 

Seems so impossible 5 
Sur But your whole work, no more 
That you should hatch gold m a furnace, sir, 

As they do eggs m Egypt 1 
Sub Sir, do you 

Believe that eggs are hatch’d so 5 
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a Si<r. If I should ? 

»SwZ>. Why, I think that the greater miracle. 
No egg but differs from a chicken more 
Than metals m themselves. 

Sur. That cannot be. 

The egg’s ordain’d by nature to that end, 

And is a chicken m potentia. 

Sub. The same we say of. lead and other 
metals,' 

Which would be gold, if they had time. 

Mam. And that 
Our art doth further. 

Sub Ay, for ’twere absurd 
To think that nature m the earth bred gold 
Perfect in the instant : something went before. 
There must be remote niatter. 

Sur. Ay, what is that ? 

Sub. Marry, we say. — 

Mam Ay, now it heats : stand, father, 

Pound him to dust. 

Sub. It is, of the one pait, 

A humid exhalation, which we call 
Materia hqmda, or the unctuous water ; . 

On the other part, a certain class and viscous 
Portion of earth ; both which, concoipoiate, 

Do make the elementary matter of gold ; 

Which is not yet propria materia , 

But common to all metals and all stones ; 

For, where it is forsaken of that moisture, 

And hath more driness, it becomes a stone : 
Where it retains more of the huu id fatness, 

It turns to sulphui, or to qu'cksilver. 

Who are the parents of ail other metals. 

Noi can this remote mattei suddenly 
Progress so from extreme unto exncme, 

As to grow gold, and leap o’er all the means. 
Nature doth first beget the impeilect, then 
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Proceeds she to the perfect Of that airj r 
And oily water, mercury is engendei 4 , 
Sulphur of the fat and earthy pait , the one, 
Which is the last, supplying the place of male. 
The other of the female, m all metals 
Some do beliete heimaphrodeity, 

That both dc? act and suffer But these two 
Make the rest ductile, malleable, extensive 
And even in gold they aie , foi we do find 
Seeds of them, by oui fire, and gold in them, 
And can produce the species of each metal 
More perfect thence, than nature doth m eaith 
Beside, who doth not see in daily practice 
Art can beget bees,* hornets, beetles, wasps, 

Out of the carcasses and dung of creatures , 
Yea, scorpions of an herb, being rightly placed > 
And these are living creatures, far more perfect 
And excellent than metals. 

Mam Well said, father’ 

Nay, if he take you in hand, sir, with an argu- 
ment, 

He’ll bray you m a mortar 

Sur Pray you, sir, stay 

3 Art can beget bees, &c ] While the doctrine of equivocal 
generation was in fashion, this was a powerful argument 
Alchemy has now lost one of its principal props Upton refers, 
for an explanation of this, to Plmy and Ovid if he had re- 
ferred to the works of Kelley, Ripley, Norton, &c , he would 
have been much more fortunate for m them Jonson found not 
only most of his terms, but the greater part of his reasoning 
But of these writers Upton probably knew nothing With all 
his learnmg, he seems to have been a man of very confined 
knowledge , and his palpable want of judgment prevented him 
from making much advantage of what he really possessed I 
have not thought it necessary to quote the passages to which 
Jonson alludes , but the reader who may think it worth his 
while to turn to them in the Theatrum Chemicum , will be 
sttoek with the wonderful dexterity with which he has availed 
himself of his most wretched materials 
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Rather than I’ll be bray’d, sir, I’ll believe 
That Alchemy is a pretty kind of game, 
Somewhafhke tricks o’ the cards, to cheat a man 
With charming. 

Sub. Sir? 

Sur. What else are all your terms, 

Whereon no one of your writers ’greas with other? 
Of your elixir, your lac virgmis, 

Your stone, your med’cme, anti your chryso- 
speime, 

Your sal, your sulphur, and your mercury, 

Your oil of height, your tree of life, youi blood, 
Youi marchesite, your tutie, your magnesia, 
Your toad, your crow, your dragon, and your 
. panther; 

Your sun, your moon, your firmament, your 
adrop,* 

Your lato, azoch, zernicb, chibrit, heautarit, 
And then youi led man, and youi white woman, 
With all your broths, your menstrues, and mate- 
rials, 

Of piss and egg-shells, women’s terms, man’s 
blood, 

Hair o’ the head, burnt clouts, chalk, merds, and 
clay. 

Powder of bones, scalings of iron, glass, 

And woikls of other strange ingredients, 

Would buist a man to name 5 
Sub. And all these named, 

Intending but one thing, which art our writers 
Used to obscure then art 
Mam. Sn, so I told him — 

Because the simple ideot should not learn it, 
And make it vulgar. 

* Your ad) op, &c.] Adrop est aza / , lapis ipse Client Diet Lato, 
is a species of aunchalc , azoch and chibnt are, I believe, bat 
other names for meremy ; zermch is aunpigment, and heautarit 
— I know not what. 
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Sub Was not all the know ledge 
Of the Egyptians yrit in mystic symbols?' 
Speak not the scriptures oft m paiables? 

Are not the choicest fables of the poets, 

That weie the fountains and fiist spnngs of 
wisdom, 

Wiapp’d m p^eiplexed allegones? 

Mam I uig d that, 

And clear’d to Imn, that Sysiphus was damn’d 
To loll the ceaseless stone, only because 
He would ha\ e made Ours common [ Dol appeal s 
at the door ] — Who is this? 

Sub ’S precious '—What do you mean? go in, 
good lady, 

Let me entreat you [ Dol retires ] — Where’s this 
varlet ? 


Re-enter Face. 


Face Sir 

Sub You veiy knave ' do you use me thus r 
Face Wherein, sir? 

Sub Go in and see, you traitoi Go ' 

[Evit Face 

Mam Who is it, sir ? 

Sub Nothing, sir , nothing 
Mam What’s the matter, good su ? 

I have not seen you thus distemper’d who is’t? 
Sub All arts have still had, sir, their adversa- 
ries , 

But ours the most ignorant — 

Re-enter Face 

What now? 

Face ’Twas not my fault, sir , she would speak 
t with you 

* Sub Would she, sir' Follow me [Exit 

Mam \stowmg him 1 Stay, Lungs 
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Face. I dare not, sir. 

Mam. Stay, man; what is she ? 

Face. A^ord’s sister, sir. 4 

Mam. How * pray thee, stay. 

Face. She’s mad, sir, and sent hither— 

He’ll be mad too. — 

Mam. 1 warrant thee. — 

Why sent hither ? 

Face. Sir, to Be cured. 

Sub. \within.~\ Why, rascal ' 

Face. Lo you ' — Here, sir 1 [Exit. 

Mam ’Fore God, a Bradamante, a brave piece. 

Sur. Heart, this is a bawdy-house ! I will be 
buint else. 

Mam O, by this light, no : do not wrong him. 

• He’s ' 

Too scrupulous that way : it is his vice. 

No, he’s a lare physician, do him right, 

An excellent Paracelsian/ and has done 

* Face. A lord’s sister , sir, &c.] I have adopted the arrange- 
mentis of the quarto, 1612, in these short speeches. It is so much 
more natural than that of the folio, 1616., that I am inclined 
to attribute the alteration to a mere oversight. 

5 I wan ant thee .] 1 . c. I will secure thee fiom the •effects of 
his anger. 

<5 a Bradamante,] The name of an heroine in Orlando 

Fwioso. Whai* 

7 An excellent Far acelszan^ A follower of Paracelsus Pbihppus 
Aureolus Paracelsus Theophrastus Bumhastus de Hohcnheim, 
(I love, as the good vicar of Wakefield says, to give the whole 
name,) was born, m 1493, at Einfideln, a little town near Zurich. 
His father, who was a physician, taughthim the rudiments of his 
art, and would, perhaps, have taught him more, had not the m- 
cuiablc passion ot his son for rambling prevented it. Before he 
was twenty, he had over-run a great part of Germany, convers- 
ing mdiffeiently with barbers, old women, conjurers, chemists, 
quacks, &c . and eagerly adopting, frofia each, whatever he ima- 
gined conducive to the system ofimpostu re which he had already 
planned. Prom Germany he proceeded to Russia, where heiell 
into the hands of the Tartars, and was carried to the Cham, wtio 
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Strange cures with mineral physic He d^als all 
With spirits, he , he will not heai a word 
Of Galen, 01 his tedious recipes — 

sent him to Constantinople, to preside over the education of his 
son ' Here, as all the world knows, he learned the grand secret, 
and returned to Germany with the philosopher’s^ stone At 
Basle, he set up for a physician, and having by accident, or 
mistake, cured Frobemus, (the noted printer,) he acquired con 
siderable practice In 1527, he was appointed professor of 
physic, and gave lectures As he had far more cunning than 
knowledge, he wrapped up all that he delivered m a kind of 
mystical jargon, (like the alchemists,) which was perfectly unm 
telligible, and procured him a vast number of scholars Em 
boldened by success, he now pretended to magic, and held 
conference with a familiar, or demon, whom, for the convem 
ence of consulting, he constantly carried about with him m the 
hilt of his sword He was also a warm stickler for reformation 
m ecclesiastical matters, whicjj, as he had no region, sets off his 
patriotism to great advantage His language was rude, and his 
manner gross and offensive m the highest degree , he was arro- 
gant, assuming, and full of the most extravagant promises and 
pretensions He offered to teach the secret of making gold ad 
libitum , and lived on alms He undertook readily to protract 
the existence of his patients to any period , and, while de. 
bating in his own mind how many centuries he himself would 
live, died of a common fever m the hospital of Saltsburg, 
m the 48th year of his age The rest of his character is easily 
Settled He was of a lively fancy, and of an active and 
restless disposition in our times he would have been a quack 
and a puppet-show man , in his own, this was not sufficient for 
his ambition, and he became a professed necromancer From 
what I have read of his works, which are written m a mean, 
uncouth, and barbarous style, I should suppose that such a man 
might be compounded out of a Darwin and a Cagliostro Para 
cclsus seems to have first fallen upon that ridiculous species of 
quackery which was revived not long ago with such parade, 
under the name of animal magnetism His elmr of life was 
assisted m its operation by a process very similar to what the 
modern professors of the art call treating the patient was 
wearied by some contemptible mummery into a state of somno- 
lency, from which he was to awake with a renovated constitu- 
tion 

is not a little mortifying to observe, that the boasted dis- 
coveries of this prodigious period, which has been proudly 



Re-enler Face. 


How now, Lungs 1 

Face. Softly, sii ; speak softly. I meant 
To have told vour worship all. Tins must not 
hear ‘ 

Mam, No> he will not be “ gull’d let him 
alone. 

Face. You are very right, sir: she is a most rare 
scholar. 

And is gone mad with studying Broughton’s works. 

termed the u age of reason,” but which jrould he more aptly 
denominated the age of impudence, had been made long since. 
There is not one c^the muaculous inventions, which for a short 
time immortalized the phiiosopher Godwin, that liad not been 
the object of sovereign contempt and ridicule many centuries 
before he was born. 

* No, hz*mll not be gull’d ] Mammon alludes with a sneer, 
to Surly's declaration, p. 49. 

9 She is gone mad with studying Broughton s wo) fis ] u Mr 
Hugh Broughton, a celebrated rabbm »n queen Ekzioeth’s oays, 
and a great publisher.'* Wh vl 

Broughton was an English divine, and a cons'derable pro- 
ficient, (as has been already observed, vol. in. p 213 ) the 
Hebrew. His attainments, however, in this language only solved 
to make him ridiculous, foi he fell upon a mode of explaining it 
perfectly incomprehensible to himselt as well as to others. 
He was of a very pugnacious humour, and wasted many 
years of his life, m a most violent dispute with the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and a Jew rabbi, about the sense of 
sheol and hades . This rabbi, Howell says, was of the tribe of 
Aaron, and of such repute for sandity at Amsterdam, (w'heie he 
Saw him,) that u when the other Jews met him, they fell down 
and kissed his feet'* Let vu This did not, however, secure 
him from the coarse revihngs of Broughton, whose insolence and 
pride were beyond all bounds. The reader may be amused 
with a specimen or two of his opinion of himself. u The Jews 
desired to have me sept to all the synagogues m Constantinople 
if it were but to see my angehcaH countenance.” u French, 
Dutch, Papist, Protestant* call for being a man approved 

VOL. IV. G 
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If you but name a word touching the Hebiew, 
She falls into her fit, and will discourse 
So learnedly of genealogies, 

As you would lun mad too, to hear her, sir 
Mam How might one do t’ have conference 
with her, Lungs ? 

Face O divers have run mad upon the confer 
ence 

I do not know, sir I am sent m haste, 

To fetch a vial 

, Sur Be not gull’d, sir Mammon 
Mam Wherein ? pi ay ye, be patient 
Sur Yes, as you are, 

And tiust confederate knaves and bawds and 
whoies 

Mam Y ou are too foul, believe it — Come hci e, 
Ulen, 

One woid 

Face I dare not, in good faith {Going 

Mam Stay, knave 

Face He is extreme angry that you saw hei , sir 
Mam Dunk that [Gives him money ] What is 
she when she’s out of her fit ? 

Face O, the most affablest creature, sir ' so 
meny ' 

So pleasant 1 she’ll mount you up,l ike quick-silver, 
Over the helm , and circulate like oil, 

A veiy vegetal discouise of state, 

Of mathematics, bawdry, any thing— — 

Mam Is she no way accessible ? no means, 

over the world ” u If the queen (Elizabeth) will not preferre 
me for my pains, I will leave the land, ’ &c 

All this, with much mbre, is to be found iu an “ answer to Master 
Broughton s letters to the lord archbishop of Canterbury,” IB 
which he is constantly spoken of as one grown mad with unpin 
Stable study, and self-conceit At all events, the study of him 
was well calculated to make others mad 
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No trick to give a man a taste of hei wit 

Or so 

Sub. [within.] Ulen ! 

Face. I’ll come to you again, sir. [Exit. 

Mam. Surly, I did not think one of your 
breeding 

Would traduce peisonages of woitl!. 

Sur. Su Epicure, 

Your friend to use ; yet still, loth to beguil’d : 

I do not like your philosophical bawds. 

Their stone is letchery enough to pay for, 
Without this bait. 

Mam. ’Heart, you abuse your self. 

I know the lady, and hei friends, and means, 
The original, of this disaster. Her brother 
Has told me all 

Sur. And yet you never saw her 
Till now ! 

Mam. O yes, but I forgot, I have, believe it, 
One of the treacherousest memories, I do think, 
Of all mankind. ' 

Sur. What call you her bi other ? 

Mam My lord 

He will not have his name known, now I think on’t. 
Sur. A very treacherous memory l 
Mam. On my faith 

Sur. Tut, if you have it not about you, pass it, 
Till we meet next. 

Mam. Nay, by this hand, ’tis true. * 

He’s one I honour, and my noble fiiend ; 

And I respect his house. 

Sur. Heart ! can it be, 

That a grave sir, a rich, that has no need, 

* Ulenl~\ In the folio 1616, this is made a part of Mammon's 
speech. It is evident, however, from the abrupt departure of 
Face, that it is spoken by Subtle within. The 4to 1612, omits 
it altogether. Jonson constantly writes tljis word m the Ger- 
man character. 

G 2 
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A wise sir, too, at other times, should thus-, 

With his own oaths, and arguments, make -hard 
means 

To gull himself ? An this be your ekxir, 

Youi lapis mmeralis , and your lunaiy, 

Give me your honest trick yet at pnmero, 

Or gleek , afid take your lutum sapientis , 

Your menstruwmsimplea 1 I’ll have gold beforeyou, 
And with less dangei of the quicksilver, 

Oi the hot sulphui s 

Re enter Face 

Face Heie’sonefiom captain Face, sn , [to Surly] 
Desires jou meet him m the Temple-chinch, 
Some half houi hence, %nd upon earnest business 
Sn, f whispas Mammon ] ll you please to quit us, 
now , and come 

Again \\i th m two hums, you shall have 
My master busy examining o’ the woiks. 

And I will steal you in, unto the party, 

That you may seeliei converse — Sir, shall I say, 
You’ll meet the captain’s worship ? 

Sur Sir, I will — [Walks aside. 

But, by attorney, and to a second purpose * 

Now, I am sure it is a bawdy-house. 

I’ll swear it, were the marshal heie to thank me 
The naming this commander doth confirm it 
Don Face 1 why he’s the most authentic dealer 

* With less danger of the quicksilver , 

Or the hot sulphur J “ Meaning, (as Upton observes) with 
less danger of being salivated, for it ” 

* But bp attorney, andto a second purpose ] i e I will dele 
gate, as jt were, or appoint some other character to act instead 
of my own proper character He speaks this (as Upton says) 
aside for soon after he puts on file person of a Spanish don, 
Whax 
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In these commodities, the superintendant 
To qjl the # quamter traffickers in town * 

He is the visitor, and does appoint, 

Who lies with whom, and at what hour; what 
price ; 

Which gown, and m what smock ; what fall , 
what tn e. 

Him will I prove, by a third person, to find 
The subtleties of this dark labyrinth : 

Which if I do discover, dear su Mammon, 

You’ll give your poor fuend leave, though no 
philosopher, 

To laugh: foi you that aie, ’tis thought, shall 
weep. 

Face. Sir, he does pray, you’ll not forget. 

Sur. I will not, sir. ' 

Sir Epicuie. I shall leave you. [Exit. 

Mam I follow you, straight. 

Face But do so, good sir, to avoid suspicion. 
Tins gentleman has a parlous head. 5 

Mam But wilt thou, Ulen, 

Be constant to thy promise 2 
Face. As my life, sir. 

Mam. And wilt thou insinuate what I am, and 
praise me, 

And say, I am a noble fellow ? 

Face. O, what else, su ? 

And that 3 ou’ll make her loyal with the stone. 
An empress, andyoui self, icing of Bantam. 

4 What fall ,] The fall (a very fashionable article of d r ess) 
was a aiil or ban**, which n stead of being plaited round the 
neck, n as turned back on the shoulders 

5 This gentleman has a nations head ] A common coriu^Loa 
©f pt? ciouJ 9 dangerously snrewd, <£:c. 8b Snakspcare: 

“ O tts a parlous boy, 

“ Bold, quick, ingenious, fonvard, capable. v 

Rid>vd in. 
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Mam Wilt thou do this? 

Face Will I, sir * 

Mam Lungs, my Lungs 1 
I love thee 

Face Send your stuff, sir, that my mastei 
May busy himself about projection 

Mam Thou hast witch’d me, logue take, go 

[Gives him money* 

Face Youi jack, and all, sir 
Mam Thou art a villain— I will send my jack, 
And the weights too Slave,! could bite thine ear 
Away, thou dost not caie for me 
Face Not 1, sir » 

Mam Come, I. was born to make thee, my 
good weasel, 

Set thee on a bench, a**d have thee twirl a chain 
W itb the best lord’s vermin of ’em all 
Face Awa-y, sir 

Mam A count, nay, a count palatine 

Face Good, sir, go 

Mam Shall not advance thee better no, nor 
faster i Evit 

JRe-enier Subtle and Don 

Sub Has he bit ? has he bit? 

Face And swallow'd too, my Subtle 
1 have given him line, and now he plays, i’ faith 
Sub And shall we twitch him ? 

Face Ihorough both the gills 
A wench is a raie bait, with which a man 
No sooner’s taken, but he straight firks mad 

6 Slave , I could bite thine ear } &c ] See vol h p 184 The 
flow of spirits and exultation of Mammon at the near prospect 
of gratifying two of his predominant passions, (lust and avarice,) 
are exquisitely delineated 
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Sub. Dol, my lord What’ts’hums sister, you 
. muy: now 

Bear your self statelichS 
Dol. O let me alone. 

I'll not forget my race, I warrant you. 

I’ll keep my distance, laugh and talk aloud ; 
Have all the tricks* of a proud scurvy lady, 

And be as rude as her woman. 

Face. Well said, sanguine ! 

Sub. But will he send his andirons ? 

Face. His jack too, 

And’s iron shoeing-horn ; I have spoke to him. 
Well, 

I must not lose my wary gamester yonder. 

Sub: O monsieur Caution, that will not beguil'd. 
Face . Ay, 

If I can strike a fine hook into him, now ! — 

The Temple-church, there I have cast mine angle. 
Well, pray for me. I’ll about it. [Knocking without. 

Sub. What, more gudgeons * 

Dol, scout, scout 1 [Dol goes to the window ] Stay, 
Face, you must go to the door, 

’Pray God it be my anabaptist — Who is’t } Dol ? 
Dol. I know him not . he looks like a gold- 
end-man. 7 8 


7 Bern your self statelicli.] * Dutch, and should be -written 
staatlyk, This affectation of* introducing Dutch and Flemish 
words was common to onr old writers we have lustigh , ftoe[uh } 
&c in every drama : terms with which we were supplied by the 
soldiers who returned from the wars in the Netherlands, and 
which are very inadequately translated by the Englisn words 
lusty, Jiohc, &c. 

* He looks like a gold-end.man,] I find, from Whalley’s copy, 
that he had consulted Stecvens on the meaning of tms c xpre'sion, 
but without success ft is somewhat strange that tms distin- 
guished critic should be ignorant of so common a term. A 
gold-end-man, is one who buys broken pieces of gold and siher 
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Sub Ods so 1 ’tis he, he said he would send 
what call you him ? 

The sanctified elder, that should deal 
For Mammon’s, jack and andirons Let him m 
Stay, help me oft, first, with nv gown [ Evit 
Face with the gown ] Away , 

Madam, to •your -withdrawing chamber [Exit 
Dol] Naw, 

In a new tune, new gesture, but aid language — 
This fellow is sent fiom one negociates with me 
About the stone too , for the holy brethren 
Of Amsterdam, the evilecl saints , that hope 
To raise their discipline by it I must use him 
In some strange fashion, now, to make him ad- 
mire me 9 — 

Enter Avan i as 

Where is my diudge ? [Aloud 

an itinerant jeweller In the Beggar « Bushy Higgins enters, 
trying, ** Hdte ye any ends of gold and sifrer, maids words 
which might be heaid every day m the streets of London And 
an Easiaetrd Hoe , where the word often occurs, Gertrude says, 
that her father 66 will do more ioi his daughter that has mar- 
ried a scurvy gold-end man (a goldsmith’s apprentice) than for 
her 

I must me him 

In some strange Jaslnon now tv m@ke him admire me j u Nothing 
Upton) tan be finer imagi sui than this change of Subtle s 
behaviour Fools ah* a} & admire what they least understand, 
and character is the least they ire acquainted with To the 
tolup f uou& wd wicked Mammon, Subtle appears holiness and 
humility itself 9 to the ignorant and devout Ananias, he appears 
all learning and science , to which every other consideration 
SftUSt submit and all this, very agreeably to the rules of deco* 
rum, to excite the admiration and wonder of those various 
hinds of fools w Whu, 
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Re-enter Face 


Face Sn 1 * 

Sub Take away the recipient, 

And lectify jour menstrue fiom the phlegtna 
Then pom it on the Sol, m the cucmbite, 

And let them macerate together* 

Face Yes, su 
And save the ground ? 

Sub No tenaclamnata 

Must not have entiance m the woik — Who are 
you ? 

Ana A faithful brother , 1 if it please j ou* 

Sub What’s that? 

A LuMianist * a a Ripley ? 3 ^Filius artis ? 

Can you sublime and dulcify ? calcine ? 

Know you the sapor pontic? sapor stiptic " 4 
Oi what is homogene, 01 hetexogene? 

1 A faithful brother,] So the Puritans styled themselves 
Subtle affects to misunderstand the expression, and to take him 
for a believer m alchemy 

* A Lulhamst A follower of Raimund Lully See vol m 
p 214 

3 A Ripley George Ripley , so called from the place of his 
birth, was canon of Biidhngton m Yorkshire He was an 
adept, and wrote a poem called the Compound of Alchymie 9 
which, with a few shorter pieces by him, on the same subject, 
was printed by Ashmole, in his Th eat rum Chemzcum 9 1652 
Ripley lived m the 15th century, and dedicated his great work 
to Edward IV More of him may be found m Fuller s Worthies 
of England 

* Know you the sapor pontic ? sapor stiptic ? ] I learn from 
Norton that u there be nyne sapors,” all of which, he adds, 
u maie bee iearnde in halfe an how er The two m the text, 
which are all that I shall burden the reader’s memory with at 
present, are thus explained 

u So is the sowemk tast called sapor pontic 9 
a And km sower allso called sapor stiptic ” 

I have taken some pains to matil a portion of this a divine 
art,” alchemy* into my readers , and, to say th^ least, shall 
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Ana I understand no heathen language, truly 
Sub Heathen’ jou Kmpper-doluig. 5 
sacra, 

Or chrjsopceia, or spagynca, 

Or the pamphysic, or panarchic knowledge, 

A heathen language ? 

Ana Heathen Greek, I take it 
Sub How 1 heathen Greek ? 

Ana All s heathen but the Hebrew * 

think mjself very ungratefully used, if a small portion of the 
gold which they may make by the aid of my researches, be not 
set aside for xr> use 

5 Heathen you Knipppr-dolmg Knipper-dolwg (as Upton 
says) was a fimatical anabaptist at Munster m Germany , fee, 
with oneRotman and John Eockholdt, commonly called John of 
Leyden, a tailor, and the rest of the superstitious crew, raised 
great disturbances in the Low Countries about the year 1533 ” 

6 Ana A’Ps heathen hut the Hebrew ] There is much admira- 
ble humoi r in making this zealous botcher disclaim all know- 
ledge of, and all esteem for, the language of the New Testa- 
ment In this, however, the poet has not advanced one step 
beyond the truth Some of Luthers followers (the Kmpper- 
dolmgs and Pockholdts of the time) are thus represented by 
Erasmus 44 Hie tm dtscipuh palam dacchant duciphnas human as 
esse im trinm pietatis non esse disccndas hngitas msi Bebrmcam ” 
Indeed, the anabaptists of Munster seriously proposed u to burn 
every book but the Old Testament ** This is not forgotten by 
bishop Corbet, tn his Dist ? acted Puritan 

a In the hohj tongue of Canaan 
u I placed my chiefest pleasure a 
46 1 ill I prick d my foot 
u With an Hebrew root, 
u That I bled beyond all measure * 

Cleveland has a similar allusion, m his Puritan 

j u With some small Hebrew , but no Gteek 9 
H To find out words, when stuff 's to seek,’’ &c 

This predilection for u the language of Canaan* continued till 
the Restoration To judge from the common discourse, the 
sermons, and controversial writings of the Puritans during the 
Usurpation, it might almost be concluded that no such book as 
the New lespmmt was in existence, since their language* 
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Sub. Sin ah, my varlet, stand you forth and 
. spoftk to him, 

Like a philosopher : answer, in the language. 
Name the vexations, and the maitynzations 
Of metals in the work. 

Face. Sir, putrefaction, 

Solution, ablution, sublimation, 

Cohobation, calcination, ceration, and 
Fixation. 

Sub. This is heathen Gieek, to you, now 1 — 
And when comes vivification ? 

Face After mortification. 

Sub. What’s cohobation. 

Face. Tis the pouring on 
Your aqua regis, and then drawing him off, 

To the trine circle of the" seven spheres.’ 

Sub. What’s the proper passion of metals ? 
Face Malleation. 

Sub. What’s your ultimum supplicium aun ? 
Face. Antimonium. 

Sub. This is heathen Gi eek to you 1 — Andvvhat’s- 
your mercuiy ? 

Face. A veiy fugitive, he will be gone, sir. 
Sub. How know vou him ? 

Face. By his viscosity, 

Ilis oleosity, and his suscitability. 

Sub. How do you sublime him ? 

Face. With the calce of egg-shells, 

White marble, talc. 

though interlarded with scripture phrases, eTen to profaneness, 
scarcely ever borrows a word from it 

The Puritans who fled from this country to New England at 
the beginning of the civil war, carried this prejudice with them; 
and so deeply was it rooted, that in the rebellion of the colo- 
nies, a member of that state seriously proposed to Congress the 
putting down of the English language by law, and decreeing 
the universal adoption of the Hebrew yi its stead* 
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Ana X understand no heathen language, truly 
Sub Heathen 1 you Knipper-dolmg. 5 ib^\rs 
sacra, 

Or chiysopoeia, or spagyrica, 

Or the pamphystc, or panarchic knowledge, 

A heathen language ? 

Ana Heathen Greek, I take it 
Sub How ! heathen Greek ? 

Ana All’s heathen but the Hefcnew * 


think myself very ungratefully used, if a small portion of the 
gold which they may make by the aid of my researches, be not 
set aside for try use 

* Heathen^ you Knipppr-dolmg ? ] u Kmpper doling (as Upton 
says) was a fanatical anabaptist at Munster in Germany , he, 
with oneRotman and John Bockholdt, commonly called John of 
Leyden, a tailor, and the rest # of the superstitious crew, raised 
great disturbances in the Low Countries about the year 1533 99 

6 Ana All's heathen but the H threw ] There is much admira- 
ble humour in making this zealous botcher disclaim all know- 
ledge of, and all esteem for, the language of the 3Sew Testa- 
ment In this, however, the poet has not advanced one step 
beyond the truth Some of Luthers followers (the Knipper- 
debugs and Pockholdts of the time) are thus represented by 
Erasmus i Hie tui discipuh palam docebani disciplines human as 
esse wermm pietatis , non esse discendas hnguas nisi Hebraicam ” 
Indeed, the anabaptists of Munster seriously proposed u to burn 
every book but the Old Testament f> Phis is not forgotten by 
bishop Corbet, in his Dish acted Puritan 

a In the holy tongue of Canaan 
u I placed my chiefest pleasure , 
u I ill I prick d my foot 
u With an Hebrew root, 
u That I bled beyond all measure * 

Cleveland has a similar allusion, in his Puritan 

u With some small Hebrew , but no G>eek 9 

* & To find out words.) when stuff *s to seek,’* &c 

This predilection for u the language of Canaan** continued till 
the Restoration To judge from the common discourse, the 
sermons and controversial writings of the Puritans during the 
Usurpation, it might almost be concluded that no such book as 
the New Tcsfytnent was in existence, since their language^ 
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Sub. Sin ah, my varlet, stand you forth and 
% sp« 3 pk to him, 

Like a philosopher : answer, in the language. 
Name the vexations, and the maitynzations 
Of metals in the woik. 

Face. Sir, putrefaction, 

Solution, ablution, sublimation, 

Cohobation, calcination, ceratioa, and 
Fixation. 

Sub. This is heathen Gieek, to you, now ! — 
And when comes vivification ? 

Face. After mortification. 

Sub. What’s cohobation. 

Face. ’Tis the porn mg on 
Your] aqua regis, and then drawing him off. 

To the trine circle of the' seven spheres.' 

Sub. What’s the proper passion of metals ? 
Face. Malleation. 

Sub. What’s your ultimum suppliaum aun 9 
Face. Antimonium. 

Sub. This is heathen Gi eck to you 1 — Andwhat’s 
your mercurv ? 

Face. A veiy fugitive, he w ill be gone, sir. 
Sub How know you him ? 

Face. By his viscosity, 

His oleosity, and his suscitability. 

Sub. How do you sublime linn ? 

Face. With the calce of egg-shells, 

W'hite maible, talc. 

though interlarded with scripture phrases, eren to profaneness, 
scarcely e\er borrows a wo*d from it 

The Pmitans who lied from this country to New England at 
the beginning of tile ci*il war, carried this prejudice with them ; 
and so deeply was it rooted, that in the rebellion of the colo- 
nies, a member of that state senously proposed to Congress the 
putting down of the English language by law, and decreeing 
the universal adoption of the Hebrew ip its stead. 
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Sub Your magisterium, now, 

What s that ? 

Face Shifting sir, your elements, 

Diy into cold, cold into moist, moist into hot, 
Hot into diy 

Sub This is heathen Greek to jou still * 

Your lapis pMosophicus 9 
Face ”lis a stone, 

And not a stone , a spirit, a soul, and a body 
Which if you do dissolve, it is dissolv’d , 

If you coagulate, it is coagulated , 

If you make it to fly, it flieth 

Sub Enough [Exit Face 

This is heathen Greek to you 1 What are you, sir ? 
Am Please you, a seivanl of the exiled bre- 
thien, 

That deal with widow s and with orphans goods , 
And make a just account unto the saints 
A deacon 

Sub O, you aie sent from mastei Wholsome, 
Yom teacher? 

Ana From Tribulation Wholsome, 

Oui very zealous pastor. 

Sub, Good 1 I have 
Some orphans’ goods to come here. 

Ana Of what kind, sir ? 

Sub Pewtei and biass, andirons and kitchen- 
ware, 

Metals, that we must use our medicine on 
Wherein the biethien may have a pennyworth, 
For ready money 
Am Were the orphans’ parents 
Sincere professors 
mb. Why do you ask ? 

Am. t because 

We the&are to deal justly, and give, in truth. 
Their utmost value. 
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Sub ’Slid, you’d cozen else, 

Anri. if thgir parents weie not of the faithful ' — 
I will not trust you, now I think on it, 

’Till I have talk’d with jour pastor Have you 
brought money 
To buy more coals ? 

Ana No, surely 
Sub N o * how so ? 

Ana 1 he brethien bid me say unto you, sir, 
SuicH, they will not ventuie any more, 

Till tiicv ma\ see projection 
Sub Hon ' 

Am You have had, 

For the instruments, as bucks, and lome, and 
glasses, 

Already thirty pound , and for materials, 

They say, some ninety more and they have 
heard since, 

That one, at Heidelberg, made it of an egg, 

And a small paper of p»n dust 
Sub W fat’s youi name ? 

Ana My name ia Ananias 
Sub Oat, the v ” le<- 

That coze \ J the apostles ' Hence, away f 
Flee, mischief’ had youi holy consistory 
No name to send me, of anotl er sound, 

Than wicked Ananias ? «encl your elders 
Hither, to make atonement foi you, quickly, 
And give me satisfaction , or out goes 
The fire , and down th’alembecs, and the furnace, 
Pigei Hemicus, 01 what not Ihou wretch 1 
Both seucon and bufo 7 shall be lost, 

Tell them. All hope of rootipg out the bishops, 

7 Both sericon and bufo, J Both the red and the black tinc- 
ture These terms are adopted to confound and terrify the 
simple deacon In the next line, Jonson little suspected that 
be was treading on bring coals -— sappmtos men doloso 
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Oi the antichristian hierarchy, shall perish, 

If they stay threescore minutes the jnqueifry, 
Terreity, and sulphuieity 
Shall lun together again, and all be annull’d, 
Thou wicked Ananias 1 Exit Ananias ] Th’s w ill 
fetch ’em, 

And make them haste to waids theirgulhng more 
A man must dekl like a rough nurse, and fright 
Those that aie fioward, to an appetite 

Re-enter Face in his uniform , followed by 
Drogger 

Face He is busy with his spmts, but we’ll 
upon him 

Sub How now' what mates, what Baiaids 
have we heie ?s 

Face I told you, he would be funous — Sn, 
here s Nab, 

Hasbrought you anotherpiece of gold to look on 
— We must appease him Give it me, — and pi aj s 

}OU, 

You would devise — what is it, Nab ? 

Drug A sign, sir 

Face A}, a good lucky one, a thriving sign, 
doctor 

Sub I was devising now 
Face ’Slight, do not say so, 

He will repent he gave you any more — 

What say you to his constellation, doctor, 

The Balance ? 

WhafBatards have f we heie^] Alluding to the proverb, 
M As bold as blind Baiard ” Thus Chaucer 

u Ye ben as bold as is bayarde the blind , 

il That blondtreth forth, and peril casteth none ’’ 

Baiardo is the horse of Rinaldo, in Ariosto Whai. 
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Sub. No, that way is stale, and common. 

A townsman boin in Taurus, gives the bull, 

Oi the bull’s-head : in Aries, the 1am, 

A poor device 1 No, I will have his name 
Form’d in some mystic character; whose ladii, 
Striking-tlie senses of the passers by, 

Shall, by a vntual influence, breed affections. 
That may lesult upon the party'ow us it . 

As thus—' 

Face Nab 1 

Sub He shall have a bel, that’s Abel; 

And by it standing one whose name is Dee, 

In a rug gown, 9 there’s D, and Rug, that’s drug : 
And light anenst him a dog siiarlmg er ; x 

9 And by it standing one whose lame is Dee, 

In a ru^ gown,] This is evidently levelled at the celebrate J 
Dr John Dee, a man ot considerable knowledge m the mathe- 
matics, and a great pretender to astrology, alchemy, and magic. 
He began, like most of the fraternity, with being a dupe ; but 
soon turned cheat, connected himself with the notorious 
Kelley, and rambled over Eui ope in the ostensible character ot 
a conjurcn , but really as a spy On his return, he settled at 
Mortlake, where he d»ed in extreme poverty, notwithstanding 
his possession of the philo&ophei’s stone, being, as tally says, 
« enforced many times to sell some book or^othei to buy a 
dinnei ” Lilly adds, that Dee was excessively vain: and this 
continued by what he says m one ot his letters — that 56 it he 
had found a Maecenas, Britain w ould not have been destitute of 
an Aristotle ” 

In a very dull and piohx introduction to his Tieaiist on Na- 
vigation, Dee observes that the common, reports oi him were, 
that he was not only a conjuror oi caller of devils, but a great 
doer therein, yea, the gteat cbnjuioi, and so, as some would say, 
the arche conjuior ot this whole kingdom ’’ This, however, the 
doctor calls u a damnable sklaunder.” In the print befoie one 
of his books, he appears wrapped up in a lough shaggy gown: 
to this Jonson alludes. • 

x And right anenst him a dog snarling er,] Anenst is the old 
word for against , and is frequently found In Chaucci, and his 
contemporaries. It is not yet worn out in Scotland. Ei 9 or -ft, 
as Shakspeare says, is the dog’s letter ” 

Irntata cams quod homo quam pkmu dicit 
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There’s Dt uggei , Abel Drugger That’s his sign 
And here’s now mystery and hieroglyphic >* 

Fact Abel, thou ait made 
Drug Sir, I do thank his worship 
Face Six o’ thy legs more will not doit, Nab 
He lias bi ought you a pipe of tobacco, floctoi 
Drug Yes, sir 

I have anothei thing I wo ild impart 

Face Out with it, Nab 

Drug Sir, there is lodged, hard by me, 

A rich young widow 

Face Good! abonaioba ? 

Drug But nineteen, at the most s 
Face Very good, Abel 

Diug Mari^, she’s not in fashion yet, she 
wears 

A hood, but it stands a cop 
Face No nnttei, Abel 

% And here $ wid mystery, and kinoglyphc '] The ridicule on 
the taste for remises* common at that time, is well placed 
Camden, m ins Remains^ will help the readei to others of the 
same kind Wuw, 

It was no uncommon practice in the age of Jonson, when 
astrology was every where in repute, to consllt the impudent 
pretenders to it, on the construction of a lucky sign To this 
we probably owe the sun and whalebone, the cat and grid non, 
and many others of those anomalous groups, which diverted and 
puzzled the wits of queen Anne's da}S and which the poet so 
pleasantly exposes With respect to the string of puns before 
us, poor as they now appear, they doubtless contributed, in no 
small degree, to the mirth of the audience for whom they were 
drawn up , as we may be pretty conf dent that most ot these 
strange combinations conveyed some local or temporary allu- 
sion Jonson surveyed the prevailing follies with a keen and 
sarcastic glance, and m more matinees than can now be disco - 
Teased, pourtrajed and ridiculed them 
1 Bat nineteen at the most ] Abel is very correct The lady 
says dud she was born m 1591 , and this was written in 1610 
4 It sfmds a cop } i c conical, terminating in a point 111111 
m$ the ancient mode It came originally from Franco 
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Drug. And I do now and then give her a fucus — 

Face. .What 1 dost thou deal, Nab ? 

Suh I did tell you, captain. 

Drug. And physic too, sometime, sn , for 
which she trusts me 

"With all her nnnd. She’s come up here of purpose 
To learn Che fashion 

Face . Good (his match too ') — On, Nab. 

Drug. And she does strangelydong to know 
her foitime. 

Face. Ods lid, Nab, send her to the doctor, 
hither. 

Drug. Yes, I have spoke to her of his worship 
already ; 

But she’s afraid it will be blown abroad, 

And hurt her marriage, , 

Face. Hurt it ' ’tis the way 
To heal it, if ’twere huit ; to make it more 
Follow’d and sought : Nab, thou shalt tell her 
this. 

She’ll be more known, more talk’d of ; and your 
widows 

Are ne’er of any price till they be famous ; 

Their honoui is their multitude of suitors 
Send hei, it may be thy good fortune. What • 
Thou dost not know 

Drug. No, sir, she’ll never marry 
Undei a knight her brother has made a vow 

Face. What 1 and dost thou despair, my little 
Nab, 

Knowing what the doctor has set down for thee, 
And seeing so many of the city dubb’d ? 

One glass o’ thy water, with a madam I know, 
Will have it done, Nab : what’s her brother, a 
knight ? ’ ... 

Drug. No, sir, a gentleman newly warm in ms 
land, sir, 

VOL. iv H 
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Scarce cold in his one and twenty, that does 
govern 

His sister here , and is a man himself'* 

Of some three thousand ayeai, and is come up 
To learn to quarrel, and to live by his wits, 

And will go down again, and die m the countiy 
Fare How ' to quarrel ? 

Drug Y6s, sir, to cairy quarrels, 

As gallants do% to manage them by line 
Face ’Slid, Nab, the doctor is the only man 
In Chnstendom foi him He has made a table, 
With mathematical demonstiations, 

Touching the art of quarrels he will give him 
An instrument to quarrel by Go, bung them 
both, 

Him and his sister And, for thee, with her 
The doctoi happ’ly may persuade Go to 
’Shalt give his woiship a new damask suit 
Upon the premisses 
Sub O, good captain 1 
*Face He shall , 

He is the honestest fellow, doctor — Stay not, 

No offers, bung the damask, and the paities. 
Drug I’ll tiy my power, sir 
Face And thy will too, Nab 
Sub ’lis good tobacco, this 1 what is’t an 
ounce 5 

Face He’ll send voua pound, doctor 

Sub O, no 

Face He will do’t 

It is the goodest soul • — Abel, about it 
Thou slialt know moi e anon Away, be gone — 

[Exit Abel 

A miserable rogue ; and lives with cheese, 

And has the worms That was the cause, indeed, 
Why he came now he dealt with me in private, 
To get a med’erae for them 
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Sub. And shall, sir. This works. 

Face. A wife, a wife for one of us, my dial 
* Subtle 1 

We’ll e'en dra»v lots, and he that fails, shall have 
The more m goods, the other has in tad. 

Sub. Rather the less: foi she may be so light 
She may \?ant grains. 

Face. Ay, or be such a burden, 

A man would scaice endure her fur the whole. 
Sub. Faith, best let’s see her first, and then 
determine. 

Face. Content : but Dol must have no breatli 
on’t. 

Sub. Mum. 

Away you, to your Surly yonder) catch bun. 
Face. ’Pi ay God I have not staid too long. 
Sub. I feai it. [Exeunt. 


ACT III. SCENE I. 

The Lave before Love wit s Eou&s . 

FJrcter Tribulation W no lzsoue, and Ananias. 

Tn. These chastisements aie common to the 
saints, 

And such lebukes* we of the separation 
Must be.u with willing shoulders, as the tiials 
Sent forth to tempt our fiailties. 

Ana. In puie zeal, 

I do not like the man, he is a heathen, 

And speaks the language of Canaan, truly. 

5 such i ebuTics tcc. 1 It stands thus in the <juarto It) 12 , 

« And sucii rebukes lac eket must bear with patience, 

“ They are ti«6 excretes oi the spirit, 

“ And sent to tempt our frailties.” 

H2 
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Tt i I thmk him a profane person indeed 
Ana He bears 

The visible mark of the beast in his forehead 
And for his stone, it is a work of daikness, 

And with philosophy blinds the eyes of man 
Tri Good brother, we must bend unto all means. 
That may give furtherance to the holy cause 
Ana Whfch his cannot the sanctified cause 
Should have a'sanctified course 
Tri Not always necessary 
The children of perdition are oft-times 
Made instruments even of the greatest woiks 
Beside, "we should give somewhat to man’s nature, 
The place he lives m, still about the fire, 

And fume of metals, that intoxicate 
Ihe brain of man, andjmake him prone to passion 
Where have you greatei atheists than your cooks ^ 
Ormoie profane, or choleric, thanyoui glass-men^ 
More antichnstian than youi bell-founders^ 
What makes the devil so devilish, Iwould ask you, 
Sathan, our common enemy, but his being 
Peipetually about the file, and boiling 
Brimstone and arsenic ? We must give, I say, 
Unto the motives, and the stirrers up 
Of humours in the blood It may be so, 

When as the work is done, the stone is made, 
This heat of his may turn into a zeal, 

And stand up for the beauteous discipline, 
Against the menstruous cloth and rag of Rome 
We must await his calling, and the coming 
Of the good spirit You did fault, t’ upbraid him 
With the brethren’s blessing of Heidelberg, 
weighing w 

What need we have to hasten on the work, 

For the restoring of the silenced saints, 


* Auistmd up for the beauteous discipline,] So the pretended 
raomation of the church was at this tune affectedly called by 
the Pjiritans. See toI m p 482 * 
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Which ne’er will he, but by the philosopher’s 
, stqpe. 

And so a learned elder, one of Scotland, 

Assured me ; aurum potabile being 

The only med’cme, for the civil magistrate, 

T’ incline him to a feeling of the cause ; 

And must be daily used m the disease. 

Ana. I have not edified more, *ruly, by man ; 
Not since the beautiful light first shone on me : 
And I am sad my zeal hath so offended. 

, Tn . Let us call on him then. 

Ana. The motion’s good, 

And of the spirit , I will knock first. [ Knocks .] 
Peace be within ! 

[The door is opened, and they enter. 


SCENE II. 

A Room in Lovewit’s House. 

• Subtle , followed by Tribulation and 
Ananias. 

O, are you come? ’twas time. Youi 
threescore minutes 

Were at last thread, you see ; and down had gone 
Furnus acedice, turns circulatonus : 7 
Lembec, bolt’s-head, retort and pelican 
Had all been cinders. — Wicked Ananias ! 

Art thou return’d ? nay then, it goes down yet. 

Tn. Sir, be appeased ; he is come to humble 
Himself inspirit, and to ask your patience, 

Furnas acedice, turns cn culatonus ] ,e Furnus acedia sine 
incurve, ubt uno igne et parvo More dmersifurnifomntury Lex. 
Alch. Turns circulatonus est ms vitreum, tnfusus liquor 
asccndcndo et descendendo quasi tn circulo i otaiurJ Ibid. 
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If too much zeal hath carried him aside 
From the due path 

Sub Why, this doth qualify 1 

Tri The bretlnen had no purpose, verily. 

To give you the least grievance but are leady 
To lend their willing hands to any project 
The spirit and you direct 
Sub This qualifies more 1 
Tri And for the oi phans goods, let them be 
valued, 

Oi what is needful else to the holy work, 

It shall be numbered , here, by me, the saints, 
Throw down their purse before you. 

Sub This qualifies most 1 
Why, thus it should be, t ow you understand 
Have I discouis’d so'urto you of oui stone. 

And of the good that it shall bung your cause ? 
S ! iewd you (beside the mam of lining foices 
Abroad, diawmg the Hollandeis, your friends, 
From the Indies, to serve y ou, with all then fleet) 
That even the med’cmal use shall make you a 
faction, 

And pai ty m the realm ? As, put the case, 

That some great man in state, he has e the gout, 
Why, you but send three diops of your elixir, 
You help him stiaight there you have made a 
fnend 

Ancth"i has tlie palsy or the di opsy, 

He takes of your incombustible stuff, 

He s young again there you hat e made a friend 
A kdy that is past the feat of i ody , 

Though not of mind, and hath her face decay’d 
Beyond all cure of paintings, you restore, 

With the oil of talc 8 there you have made a 
friend , 


8 With the wl oi talc ] t( Talc is a cheap kind of mineral 
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And all her friends. A lord that is a leper, 

A knight that has the bone-ach, 01 a squue 
That “hath 1 both these, you make them smooth 
and sound, 

With a bate fricace of your med'cme . still 
You increase your friends. 

Tri. Ay, it is.ycry pregnant. 

Sub. And then the turning of this lawyer’s 
pewter 

To plate at Christmas. 

Ana. Chust-tide, I pray you . 9 
Sub. Yet, Ananias 1 
Ana. I have done. 

Sub. Or changing , 

His parcel gilt to massy gold. You cannot 
But raise you friends. Withal, to be of power 
To pay an army m the field, to buy 
The king of Fiance out of his realms, or Spain 
Out of his Indies What can you not do 
Against lords spiritual or temporal, 

That shall oppone you ? 

Tri. Verily, ’tis'true. 

We may be temporal lords ourselves, I take it. 
Sub. You may be any tiling, and leave off to 
make 

Long-winded exercises ; or suck up 
You* ha f and hum > m a tune. I not deny. 

But such as are not graced in a state, 

May, foi their ends, be adverse in leligion, 

■which this county (Sussex) plentifully affords, though not so 
fine as what is fetched irom Venice. It is white and transpa- 
rent like chryslal, full oi strekes or -veins, which prettily 
scattei themselves. Being calcined and variously piepared, it 
maketh a curious tihitt-Tjash, which stifle justify lawful, because 
clearing not changing the complexion.” Fuller’s W orihies. 

9 Ch> zsf-tidc, I pray youj] For the scrupulous care with which 
the Puritans avoided the use of the Popish word mass } even in 
composition, see vol. ui, p. 178. 
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And get a tune to call the flock together 
For, to say sooth, a tune does much with women, 
And other phlegmatic people , it is ycfur bell 
Ana Bells are profane , a tune maybe religious 
Sub No warning with you 1 then farewell my 
patience 

’Slight, it shall down I will not be thus tortured 
Tn I pray \ ou, sir 
Sub All shall perish I have spoke it 
Tn Let me find giace, sir, in youi eyes , the 
man 

He stands coirected neither did his zeal, 

But as your self, allow a tune somewhere 
Which now, beiqg tow’rd the stone, we shall not 
need 

Sub No, nor your holy vizard, to win Widows 
To give you legacies , or make zealous wives 
To rob then husbands for the common cause 
Nor take the start of bonds broke but one day, 
And saj, they were forfeited by providence 
Nor shall you need o’er night to eat huge meals, 
To celebrate your next day’s fast the better , 
The whilst the brethren and the sisters humbled. 
Abate the stiffness of the flesh Nor cast 
Before your hungry hearers scrupulous bones , 
As whether a Christian may hawk or hunt, 

Or whether matrons of the holy assembly 
May lay their hair out, or wear doublets, 

Or have that idol starch about their linen * 
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Am. It is indeed an idol. 

Tri. Mind him not, sir. 

I do fcomihand thee, spirit of zeal, but trouble, 
To peace within him 1 Pray you, sir, go on. 

Sub. Nor shall you need to libel ’gainst the 
prelates, 

And shorten so your ears against the hearing 
Of the next wire-drawn grace. Nor of necessity 
Rail against plays, to please the alderman 
Whose daily custard you devour, nor lie 
With zealous rage till you are hoarse. Not one 
Of these so singular arts. Nor call your selves 
By names of Tribulation, Persecution, 

Restraint, Long-patience, and such like, affected 
By the whole family or wood of you/ 

Only for glory, and to catch the ear 
Of the disciple 
Tri. Truly, sir, they are 
Ways that the godly brethren have invented, 

For propagation of the glorious cause, 

As veiy notable means, and whereby also 
Themselves grow soon, and profitably, famous. 

Sub O, but the stone, all’s idle to it 1 nothing ! 
The art or angels, nature’s miracle, 

The divine secret that doth fly in clouds 


an cxacter copy of the pnnciples and piactice of the fanatics in 
that tunc, than what is given us m this scene 3 the pamphlets 
and writings of that period, as well as thenoubles that followed 
m the next reign, corroboiate all that Jonson has here said. 

Whal. 

* — And such like, affected 

By the ivhole family or wood of you ] We had this expression 
before, see vol m p 369 u Wood (says Upton) is used to 
signify any miscellaneous collection, or stock of materials, 
hence some poets mtitle their miscellaneous works sihaium 
hbri , and our poet, conforming to this practice, calls his the 
Foi esl.” 
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From east to west , and whose tradition 
Is not from men, but spirits 
Ana I hate traditions , 

I do not trust them 

Tn Peace ' 

Ana They aie popish all 

I will not peace I will not 

Tn Ananias > 

Ana Please' the profane, to grieve the godly , 
I may not 

Sub Well, Ananias, thou shalt oveicome 3 
Tn It is an ignorant zeal that haunts him, sir 
But truly, else, a very faithful bi other, 

A botcher, and % man, by revelation, 

That hath a competent knowledge of the jtruth 
Sub Has he a competent sum thei e in the bag 
To buy the goods within ? I am made guardian, 
And must, for chanty, and conscience sake, 
Now see the most be made foi my poor orphan , 
Though I desue the brethien too good gainers 
There they are within When you have view’d, 
and bought ’em, 

And ta’en the inventory of what they are, 

They are ready for projection , there’s no more 
To do cast on the med’crae, so much silver 
As there is tm there, so much gold as brass, 

I’ll give’t you in by weight 


3 Sub Well, Ananias , thou shalt overcome j This is very art- 
fully managed The zeal of Ananias is completely roused, and 
it is therefore no longer safe to oppose it Subtle has watched 
the precise moment, and his affected forbearance, and change 
of language are timid with admirable adroitness, and profound 
knowledge of human-mature The sly and satiric humour of 
the next spetch is above all praise Though more than two 
centimes have elapsed since it was made, it has not lost a jot of 
its pertinency and value 
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Tii. But how long time, 

Sir, must the samts expect yet ? 

Sub. Let me see, 

How’s the moon now? Eight, nine, ten days 
hence, 

He will he silver potate ; then three days 
Before he citronise : Some fifteen 4 a y s > 

The magisterium will be perfected. 

Ana. About the second day of the third week, 
In the ninth month ? 

Sub. Yes, my good Ananias. 

Tn. What will the 01 phan’s goods arise to, 
think you ? 

, Sub. Some hundred marks, as much as fill’d 
• three cars. 

Unladed now: you’ll make six millions of them. — 
But I must have moie coals laid in. 

Tn. How ' 

Sub. Another load, 

And then we ha\ e finish’d. We must now increase 
Our file to ignis ardens , we are past 
Fimus equmus, balnei, cmeris, 

And all those lentei heats. If the holy puise 
Should with this di aught fall low, and that the 
saints 

Do need a present sum, I have a trick 
To melt the pewter, you shall buy now, instantly. 
And with a tincluie make you as good Dutch 
dollais 

As any are m Hollaud. 

Tn. Can you so ? 

Sub Ay, and shall ’bide the third examination. 
Ana . It will be joyful tidings to the biethren. 
Sub. But you must carry it secret 
Tn. Ay , but stay, 

This act of coining, is it lawful ? 

Ana. Lawful 1 
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We know no magistrate or, if we did. 

This is foieign coin 

Sub It is no coming, sn 
It is but casting 

Tri Ha 1 you distinguish well 
Casting of money may be lawful 
Ana ’Tig, sir 5 
Tri Truly* I take it so 
Sub Theie is no scruple, 

Sir, to be made of it, believe Ananias 
This case of conscience he is studied in 

Tri I’ll make a question of it to the brethren 
Ana The brethren shall approve it lawful, 
doubt not 

Where shall it be done ? [ Knocking without 

Sub For that we’lt talk anon 
There’s some to speak with me Go m, I pray 
y°u» 

And view the parcels That’s the inventory 
I’ll come to you straight [ Exeunt Trib and Ana ] 
Who is it ? — Face 1 appear 

Enter Face m Ins uniform 

How now ' good prize ? 

Face Good pox * yond’ costive cheatei 
Never came on 
Sub How then? 


* We know no magistrate ,] The Puritans rejected all human 
forms of government as carnal ordinances , and were for esta- 
blishing a plan of policy, in which the scripture only was to be 
the ciyiI code Whal 

5 *TiS) sit ] This Ananias is a pleasant fellow He quarrels 
Christies, and other innocent terms in common use, and 
tel is eager to vouch for the legality of false coming 1 The 
Funtaa of Butler, with all his excellence, is hut a copy of the 
one before ns 
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Face. I have walk’d the round* 

Till now, and no such thing. 

Sub Add have you quit him ? 

Face. Quit him ! an hell would quit him too, 
he were happy. 

Slight 1 wquld you have me stalk like a mill-jade, 
All day, for one that will not yield qs grains ? 

I know him of old. „ 

Sub. O, but to have gull’d him, 

Had been a mastery. 

Face. Let him go, black boy • 

And turn thee, that some fresh news may possess 
thee. 

A noble count, a don of Spain, my deal 
Delicious compeer, and my party-bawd, 

Who is come hither private for his conscience, 
And brought munition with him, six great slops, 
Bigger than three Dutch hoys, beside round 
tiunks/ 

Furnished with pistolets, and pieces of eight, 
Will straight be here, my rogue, to have thy bath, 
(That is the colour,) and to make his battery 
Upon our Dol, our castle, our cinque-port, 

Our Dover pier, our what thou wilt Where is she 5 
She must prepare pei fumes, delicate linen, 

The bath m chief, a banquet, and her wit, 


6 I have walk'd ihetomd] i. e. the porch or circular parts of 
the Temple church, where Surly was to meet him : (p. 76 ) 
Mr. Waldron informs me that, withm his remembrance, it was 
left open m the day-time If the reader chooses to understand 
it, simply, for “ I have watched,” there is sufficient authority 
for him 

7 And brought munition with him, sis gieat slops, 

Bigger than thee Dutch hoys, beside round trunks.] Large 
breeches or trowsers, such as are worn by sailors. Bound 
trunks mean the trunk hose , which were the common wear of 
that and the preceding age. Whai. 
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Tor she must milk his epididmus 
Where is the doxy ? 

Sub I’ll send hei to thee 
And hut dispatch mybi ace of little John Leydens, 
And come again my self 

Face Are they within then ? 

Sub Numbenng the sum 

Face Ho\t much ? 

Sub A handled maiks, boy [Exit 

Fate Why, this is a lucky day Ten pounds 
of Mammon 1 

Three of my clerk 1 a portague of my giocer * 
This of the brethren ' beside reversions, 

And states to come m the widow, and my count 1 
My share to*day"will not be bought foi foity — 

Enter Don 

Dol What? 

Face Pounds, dainty Dorothy 1 art thou so 
neai * 

Dol Yes, say, lord geneial, how fares our 
camp? 

Face As with the few that had entiench’d 
•themselves 

Safe, by their discipline, against a world, Dol, 
And laugh’d within those trenches, and grew fat 
With thinking on the booties, Dol, brought m 
Daily by their small parties This dear hour, 

A doughty don is taken with my Dol , 

And thou mayst make his ransom what thou wilt, 
My DousabeJ , 8 he shall be brought nere fetter’d 

H My Doimbe! ,] i e douce et belle This name is T»ry com- 
mon m our old pastoral poets, as is Bonnibel ( bonne et belle, ) 
wiaeh Jonson uses just 'below Voltaire was accustomed to 
caU his niece, Madame Denis, Belle et bonne to say the truth, 
the had quite as much goodness as beauty , and so, indeed, had 
her uncle 
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With thy fan looks, befoie he sees thee, and 
thrown 

In a dowi>bed, as dark as any dungeon, 

Wheie thou shalt keep him waking with thy 
drum , 

Thy drum, my Dol, thy drum , till he be tame 
As the pobr black-birds weie m the great frost, 
Oi bees aie with a bason , and so Mve him 
In the swan-skin coverlid, and cambric sheets, 
Till he work hbney and wax, my little God’s* 
gift 9 

Dol What is he, geneial? 

Face An adalantado, 

A giandee, girl Was not my Dapper here jet? 
Dol No 

Face Noi my Diugger? 

Dol Neithei 
Face A pox on ’em, 

They are so long a furnishing * such stmkaids 
Would not be seen upon these festival days — 

Re-enter Subtle, 

How now 1 have you done? 

Sub Dene They aie gone the sum 
Is heie m bank, my Face I would we knew 
Another chapman now would buy ’em outright 
Face Slid, Nab shall do’t against he have the 
widow, 

To furnish household 

Sub Excellent, well thought on 
Pray God he come. 

Face I pi ay he keep away 
Till oui new business be o’erpast 

- My hi tie God’s-gift ] “ So (as Upton observes) be calls 
Dol, hi allusion to her name, Dorothea, which has this meaning 
m Greek ” 
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Sub But, Face, 

How caxn’st thou by this secret don ? 

Face A spirit 

Brought me th’ intelligence in a paper here, 

As I was conjuring jonder in my circle 
For Surly, I ha\e my flies abioad Your bath 
Is famous, Subtle, by my means Sweet Dol, 
You must g<* ** tune ypui virginal, no losing 
O’ the least tnrte and, do 3- ou hear ? good action 
Fuk, like a flounder, kiss, like a scallop, 1 close , 
And tickle him with thy mother-tongue His 
great 

Verdugoship* has not a jot of language. 

So much the easier to be cozen’d, my Dolly 
He will come hefe m a hired coach, obscure, 
And oui own coachman, whom I have sent as 
guide, 

No cieature else [Knocking without ] Who’s that ? 

[Exit Dol 

Sub It ib not he ? 

Face O no, not yet this hour 

Re-enter Dol 

Sub WhoisV 


1 Kiss, like a scallop , close &c ] We had this expression m 
Cynthia's Revels , p 334 it is an allusion to a little poem attri- 
buted to the emperor Galhenus 

— — non murmura vestra t olumhce 9 

Brachia non hederce. non vmcant oscula conchce , &c 

* liis great Verdugoship] Verdugo is the name of a noble 
Spanish family, and was probably that of some individual well 
known to the writers of Jonsons time He is mentioned by 
Fletcher 

u Contrive ) our beard o the top eui, like Verdugo, 

** It shews you would be wise Earner gained 
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Dol Dapper, 

Your cler^. 

Face. God’s will then, queen of Fairy, 

On with youi tire ; [2£n? Dol.] and, doctor, with 
your robes. 

Let’s dispatch him for God’s sake. 

Sub. ’Twill be long. 

Face I warrant you, take but the cues I give 
you, 

It shall be brief enough [Goes to the window.] 
’Slight, heie are moie ’ 

Abel, and I think the angiy boy, the heir, 

That fam would quarrel. 

Sub. And the widow ? 

Face,. No, 

Not that I see. Away ! [Exit Sub. 

Enter Dapper. 

— O sir, you are welcome. 
The doctor is within a moving foi you , 

I have had the most ado to win him to it' — 

He swears you'll be the dailmg of the dice : 

He never heard hei highness dote till now. 

Your aunt has given you the most gracious words 
That can be thought on 

Dap. Shall I see her glace? 

Face. See hei, and kiss her too. — 

Enter &B%L,jollowed by Kastril. 

What, honest Nab 1 
Hast brought the damask ? 

Nab. No, sir ; here’s tobacco. 

Face. 'Tis well done, Nab ; thou’lt bring the 
damask too ? 

YOL. IV. 


I 
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Diug Yes here’s the gentleman, captain, 
master Kastril, 

I have bi ought to see the doctor 
Face Wheie s the widow ? 

Drug Sir, as he likes, his sister, he says, 
shall come 

Face 0, is it so? good time Is your name 
Kastni, %sir ? 

Kas Ay, and the best of the Kastuls, I’d be 
sorry else, 

By fifteen hundred a year Wheie is the doctor ? 
My mad tobacco-boy, here, tells me of one 
That can do things has he any skill ? 

Face Wherein,. sir? 

Kas To carry a business, manage a quariel 
fairly, 

Upon fit terms 

Face It seems, sir, you ai e but young 
About the town, that can make that a question 
Kas Sir, not so young, but I have heaid 
some speech 

Of the angry boys,* and seen them take tobacco , 
And m his shop * and I can take it too. 

And I would fain be one of ’em, and go down 
And practise m the country 

3 j halt heard some speech 

Of the angry boys,] These are called, the terrible boys, m the 
Silent W man , the roarers and vapourers of the time Whax. 

+ And seen them take tobacco 

And in his shop ] It has been already mentioned, (p 28,) 
that Abel s shop was frequented by the adept, as well as the 
tyro, m the mystery of “ taking tobacco ’ Here the latter 
was duly qualified for his appearance at ordinaries, taverns, and 
other places of fashionable resort Here he practised the 
“ gulan ebohtio. the eunpus, the whiffe, and many other 
modes of suppressing or emitting smoak with the reqmsite 
grace, under cavalier Shift, and other eminent masters, whose 
names have not reached the present times—— carmt quia vate 
sacro 
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Face. Sir, for the duello, 

The doctor I assuie you, shall inform you, 

To the least shadow of a hair ; and shew you 
An instiument he has of his own making, 
Wherewith no sooner shall you make repoi t 
Of any quEfiiel, but he will take the height on’t 
Most instantly, and tell in what degree 
Of safety it lies in, or mortality. 

And how it may be borne, whether m a right line, 
Or a half cncle , or may else be cast 
Into an angle blunt, if not acute . 

All this he will demonstrate. And then, rules 
To give and take the lie by. 

Kas. % How 1 to take it? 

Face.'Yes, m oblique he’ll §hewyou, 01 in circle ; 
But nevei in diameter . 5 6 The whole town 
Study his theorems, and dispute them ordinanly 
At the eating academies. 


5 But new in diameter J i e the lie dncct the others aie 
the lie circumstantial r . See As you Like it , uhere the scvual de- 
grees are humoiously recounted The same subject i=» aHuded 
to by Fletcher in words exact 1 } sipiiUl to our arthor’s 

ec Has he given the lie 

<c In circle or oblique, or semicircle, 

Or direct parallel ? you must challenge him/' 

Quan of Corinth, A i sc 1. 
The ridicule upon this absurdity ol duelling is lmely maintained, 
as occasion presented, by the great trium\ irate of dramatic 
poets, Shakspeare, Jonson, and Fletcher Wiial 

It only remains to refer the reader ivho may wish for further 
information on this subject, to a very pertinent note by War- 
burton on the following speech ol Touchstone, As you L^hc it 7 
A 5 sc. 4. 66 O sir, we quanel m print by the book.” &c The 
book alluded to there, as well as here^is a formal treatise on 
Honour and Honourable Quandt, by Vmcentio Saviolo . (a 
more precise Caranza,) and the copious extracts, -which the 
commentator has judiciously selected, comprise all that is neces- 
sary to render the well-meant satire of our old dramatists fully 
intelligible 
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Kas But does he teach 
Living by the vuts too ? 

Face Any thing whatever 
You cannot think that subtlety but he reads it 
He made me a captain ] was a stark pimp, 

Just of your standing, ’fore I met wirh him*. 

It is not too months since I’ll tell you his 
method 

First, he will enter you at some ordinary 

Kas No, I’ll not come there you shall par- 
don me r 

Face For why, sir ? 

Kas There s gaming there, and tricks 
Jface why, ould you be 
A gallant, and not game - 
Kas Ay, ’twill spend a man 

Face Spend you 1 it will lepair you when you 
are spent J 

How do they live by their wits there, that have 
vented 

Six times your fortunes? 

Kas What, three thousand a year * 

Hace Ay, forty thousand 
Kas Are there such? 

Face Ay, sir, 

y fi t He r e n a youn S pieman 
Is born to nothing, — [Points to Dapper ] forty 

marks a year, r J 

Which I count nothing -he is to be initiated, 
And hav e a fly of the doctor He will wm you 
By unresistible luck, within this fortnight * 
Enough to buy a barony They will set him 

And fbSh* th< 5 g f«° 0m P°^ teis > a11 the Christmas 
ww5 + i! he who e year th «>ugh, at every place, 

Th e Zlfllt 1S / ky ’ P l es ? nt hlm mth the chair. 
Two o4 e ndance, the best drink , sometimes 
glasses of Canary, and pay nothing, 

The pusest linen, and the sharpest knife, 
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The partridge next his trencher : and somewhere 
The dainty Jbed, m private, with the dainty. 
You shall have youi ordinaries bid for him, 

As play-houses fora poet; and the master 
Piay him aloud to name what dish he affects, 
Which must be butter’d shrimps . and those that 
drink 

To no mouth else, will drink to his, as being 
The goodly president mouth of all the board. 
Kas. Do you not gull one ? 

Face ’Ods my life ' do you think it ? 

You shall have a cast commandei, (can but get 
In credit with a glover, oi a spurrier, 

For some two pair of either's wafe aforehand,) 
Will, byl most swift posts, dealing [but] with him, 
Arrive at competent means to keep lumself, 

His punk and naked boy, in excellent fashion, 
And be adorned for’t. 

Kas Will the doctor teach this? 

Face. He will do more, sir : when your land 
is gone, 

As men of spirit hate to keep earth long, 

In a vacation, \>hen small money is st.mng^ 

And oidmanes suspended till the teirn, 

He’ll shew a peispective, where ouone side 
You shall behold the faces and the persons 
Of ill sufficient young heirs in town, 

Whose bonds aie cuirent for commodity , 

On th’ other side, the merchants foims, and 
otheis, 

That without help of any second broker, 

6 Whose bonds ai e cun tnt jot commodity ,j Tins alludes to a 
piacliic oiteu mentioned by the wits, of Joi.son’s tune, of com- 
pelling the young spendthrift to take a part of the sum Tt Inch 
he wanted to botrow, m different kinds oi damaged goods, at a 
stated price, ot w inch he made m hat he could. There is no end to 
then pleasantry on tins subject. See Massinger, rol. u p. 51. 
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Who would expect a share, will trust such 
parcels 

In the thud squaie, the verv street and sign 
Wheie the commodity dwells, a*id does but wait 
To be deliver’d, be it peppei, soap, 

Hops, or tobacco, oat-meal woad, 01 cheeses 
All which *pu may so handle, to enjoy 
To your owd use, and ne\ er stand obliged 
Kas I’faith 1 is he such a fellow? 

Face Whj, Nab here know s him 
And then for making matches for rich widows, 
Young gentlewomen, heirs, the fortunat’st man ' 
He’s sent to, far and near, all ovei England, 

To have his cofinsel, and to know then fortunes 
Kas God’s will, my suster shall see him 
Face I’ll tell you, sir, 

What he did tell me of Nab It’s a strange 
thing I — 

By the way, you must eat no cheese, Nab, it 
breeds melancholy, 

And that same melancholy breeds woi ms , but 
pass it — 

He told me, honest Nab here was ne’er at ta\ ern 
But once in’s life * 

Drug Truth, and no more I was not 
Face And then he was so sick — 

Drug Could he tell you that too ? 

Face How should I know it ? 

Drug Iu troth \\ e had been a shooting, 

And had a piece of fat ram-mutton to supper, 
That lay so heavy o’ my stomach — 

Face And he has no head 
To bear any wing , for what with the noise of 
the fidlers, 

And care of his shop, for he dares keep no ser- 
vants — 

Drug, My head did so ach — 
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j F ace, As he was fain to be brought home, 
The doctor told me. and then a good old 
woman — 

Drug. Yes, faith, she dwells in Sea- coal-lane, 
— did cure me, 

With sodden ale, and pellitory of the wall ; 

Cost me but two-pence. I had another sickness 
Was worse than that. 

Face Ay, that was with the grief 
Thou took’st for being cess’d at eighteen-pence, 
For the water-work/ 

Drug . In truth, and it was like 
T’ have cost me almost my life. 

Face . Thy hair went off? 

Drug. Yes, sir; ’twas done for spight. 

Face Nay, so says the doctor. 

Kas. Pray thee, tobacco-boy, go fetch my 
suster ; 

I’ll see this learned boy before I go ; 

And so shall she. 

Face. Sir, he is busy now : 

But if you have a sister to fetch hither, 

Perhaps your own pains may command her sooner; 
And he by that tune will be free. 

Kas I go [Exit. 

Face. Diugger she’s thine: the damask' — 

[ Exit Abel .1 Subtle and I 
Must wrestle for her. [Aside.} — Come on, master 
Dappei, 

You see how I turn clients here away, 

To give youi cause dispatch : have you per- 
foim’d 

The ceremonies were enjoin’d you 3 

7 Face. Ay, that was with the gnef 
Thou took st for being cess'd at eighteen- fence ^ 

Tor the water-work 1 The New-River ? begun m 1608 by sir 
Hugh Middleton^ and finished m 1613 Wiial 
T his is the second mistake on this subject. See p? 49. 
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Dap Yes, of the vinegar, 

And the clean shirt 

Fact lis well that shirt may do jfou 
Moiewoi ship than you think Youi auut’s a-fire, 
But that she will not shew it, t’ have a sight of 
you 

Have you provided for her grace’s servants ? 
Dap Y e via ere are six scoi e Edward shillings 
Fate Good' 

Dap And an old Harry’s sovereign 
Face Verj good 1 

Dap 4nd three James shillings, and an Eliza- 
beth gioat, 

Just twenty nobles 

Fate 0, you are too just 
I would you had had the other noble in Maries 
Dap I have some Philip and Manes 
Fact Ay, those same 

Are best of all where are they? Hark, the 
doctor 

Enter Subtle, disguised like a priest of Fairy, 
with a stripe of doth 

Sub [In a feigned mice ] Is yet her grace’s 
cousm come ? 

Face He is come 

Just twenty nobles Face 0, you are too just 
I would you had had the other noble m Maries ] If the reader 
will be at the pains to reckon this account, he will find master 
Dapper deserves the praise of justice which Face gives him 
Twenty nobles, at six shillings and eight pence each, amount to 
the sum of six pounds thirteen shillings and four pence, which 
turn the other pieces malfe lhe Harry’s sovereign was a half 
Sovereign only , and valued at ten shillings Face wanted the 
other noble in Maries, because the money was coined in the 
several successive rug s of Henry, fdward, Elizabeth, and 
James, so that Mary’s being left out made a chasm in the 
account Wim, 
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Sub And is he fasting? 

Fare Yes. 

Sub AmHiath cried hum ? 

Face Tin ice, you must answer. 

Dap Thuce. 

Sub And as oft buz ? 

Face. If you have, say. 

Dap I have 

Sub. 1 hen, to her euz. 

Hoping that he hath vinegar’d his senses, 

As he was hid, the Fan} queen dispenses, 

B} me, this iohe, the petticoat of fortune; 

W hu h that hestiaight puton,shedoth impoitune. 
And though to fortune near be-her petticoat, 
Yet nearer is hei smock, the queen doth note: 
And therefore, ev’n of that a piece she hath sent, 
Which, being a child, to wiap him in was lent ; 
And plays him for a scarf he non will wear it, 
With as much love as then her grace did tear it, 
About his eyes, [They btiud him with the ragl\ to 
shew he is fortunate. 

And, trusting unto her to make his state, 

He’ll throw away ail woildly pelf about him ; 
Which that he will perform, she doth not doubt 
him. 

Face She need not doubt him, sir. Alas, he 
has nothing, 

But what he will part withal as willingly, 

Upon her giace’sword — throwaway your purse — 
As she would ask it • — handkerchiefs and all — 
[He throws away, as they bid him. 
She cannot bid that thing, but he'll obey. — 

If } ou have a img about you, cast it off, 

Oi a silvei seal at}om wrist ; hergiace will send 
Her fame* heie toseirch \ou, tbeiefore deal 
Directly with her highness . if they find 
That }ou conceal a mite, you are undone. 

Dap. Tiuly, theie’s all. 
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Face All what ? 

Dap My money , tiuly 
Face Keep nothing that is transitory about you 
Bid Dol play music [Aside to Subtle ] — Look, the 
elves are come 

[Dol plays on the cittern within 
To pinch yto, if you tell not truth Advise you 

[They pinch him 

Dap O I I have a papei with a spur-ryal m’t * 
Face Ti, ti 1 
They knew’t, they say 

Sub Ti, ti, tt, ti He has moie yet 
Face Ti, ti-ti-ti In the other pocket ? 

[Aside to Sub 

Sub Titi, titi, titi, till, titi 
They must pinch him or he will never confess, 
they say [They pinch him again 

Dap O, O 1 

Face Nay, piay you hold he is her grace’s 
nephew, 

Ti, ti, ti g What care you ? good faith you shall 
care — 

Deal plainly, sir, and shame the fairies Shew 
You are innocent 

Dap By this good light, I have nothing 
Sub Ti, ti, ti, ti, to, ta He does equivocate, 
she says 

Ti, ti do ti, ti ti do, ti da , and swears by the light 
when he is blinded 

Dap By this good dark, I have nothing but a 
half-crown 

9 Dap 0, 1 have a paper with a spur-ryal mV ] A spur-ryal 
w».a gold com , and m the third of James I it passed for fif. 
teea shillings They were first coined in Edward the Fourth's 
time. Whai. 

1 Face Ti, ti ] The fairies speak the same language m Ran- 
dolph sAmyntas X suppose that it is merely a hmt to the per- 
formers to matter some strange, and inarticulate jargon 
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Of gold* about my wrist, that my love gave me ; 
And a leaden heart I wore since she forsook me. 
Face . I thought ’twas something. And would 
j ou incur 

Your aunt’s displeasuie for these trifles ? Come, 
I had rather you had thrown away twenty half- 
crowns ’ [Takes it off. 

You may wear your leaden heart' still. — 

Enter Dol hastily. 

How now ! 

Sub. What news, Dol ? 

Dol Yonder’s your knight, ’sir Mammon. 
Fake. ’Ods lid, we never thought of him till 
now ! 

Where is he 5 

Dol. Here hard by : he is at the door. 

Sub. And you are not ready, now 1 Dol, get 
his suit. 3 [Exit Dol. 

He must not be sent back. 

Face. O by no means. 

What shall we do with this same.puffin here. 
Now lie’s on the spit ? 

Sub. Why, lay him back awhile, 

With some device. 

Re- enter ~Qoi* with Face's clothes 

— Ti, ti, ti, ti , ti, ti , Would her grace speak with 
me ? 

I come — Help, Dol ! [Knocking without. 

a I hate nothing hut a hafci &wn 

Of gold] Crowns m silver Mere not coined tiU Heniy 
Ylllth’s time, nor common till the reign of Edward VI. Whal. 
i Get his suit.] i. e Face's his servant’s dress* 

* Wkat shall we do with this same puffin here,] A species of 
water-coot, or gull. 
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Face [ Speaks through the keyhole} Who’s 
there ? sir Epicure, 

My master’s m the way Please you to walk 
Three or four turns, but till his back be turn’d, 
And I am for you — Quickly, Dol' 

Sub Her grace 

Commends Kgr kindly to you, master Dappei 
Dap I lon^to see her grace 
Sub She now is set 

At dinner in hei bed, and she has sent you 
From hei own private trencher, a dead mouse, 
And a piece of ginger-bread, tobemerr} withal, 
And stay your stomach, lest you faint with fasting 
Yet if you could hold out till she saw you, she 
says, 

It would be bettei fofyou 
Face Sn, he shall 

Holdout, an ’twere this two hours, for her high- 
ness , 

I can assure you that We will not lose 
All we have done — — 

Sub He must not see, nor speak 
To any body, till then 
Face For that we’ll put, sir, 

A stay m’s mouth 
Sub Of what? 

Fate Of gmgerbiead 

'Make j ou it ftt He that hath pleas’d her grace 
Thus far, shall not now crincle foi a little — 
Gape sn, and let him fit you 

[They thrust a gag of g mget bread in his mouth 
Sub Where shall we now 
Bestow him ? 

Dol. In the privy 
&£ Come along, sn, 

I now must shew you Fortune’s privy lodgings 
Face Ar&they perfum’d, and his bath ready ? 
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Sub. All: 

Only the fumigation’s somewhat strong 

Face, [sp'eakmg through the key-hole ] Sir Epi- 
cuie, I am yours, sir, by and by. 

[Exeunt with Dapper . 


ACT IV. SCENE I. 

A Room m Lovewit’s House, 

Enter Face and Mammon. 

* 

Face O sir, you are come in the only finest 
time. — 

Mam. Where’s master? 

Face. Now pieparing for projection, sir. 

Your stuff will be ali changed shortly. 

Mam Into gold ? 

Face To gold and silver, Su\ 

Mam. Silvci I care not for. 

Face Yes, sir a little to gi\ e beggais. 

Mam Where’s the lady ? 

Face. At hand here. I have told hei such 
brave things of you, 

Touching youi bounty, and your noble spirit — 
Mam. Hast thou? 

Face As she is almost in bei fit to see you. 
But, good sir, no divinity in your conference, 
For fear of putting her m iage. — 

Mam I uairant thee 

Face Six men [sn] will mot hold her down : 
and then, 

If the old man should heai or see you 

Mam Feai not. 

Face. The very house, sir, would run mad. 
You know it, 
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How sciupulous lie is," and violent, 

’Gainst the least act of sm Physic, oi mathe- 
matics, 

Poetry, state, or bawcliy, as I told you, 

She will endure, and never startle , but 
No void of^ontroveisy 

'•Mam I an\school’d, good Ulen 
Face And you must praise her house, remem- 
ber that, 

And hei nobility 
Mam Let me alone 
No herald, no, nor antiquary, Lungs, 

Shall do it better^ Go 
Face Why, this is yet 
A kind of modern happiness, to have 
Do! Common foi a great lady [ Aside , and exit 

Mam Now, Epicure, 

4 How scrupulous he ts, &c ] I have already noticed the sanc- 
tity, real or pretended, of the workers in Alchemy Norton 
tells them, that 

While thei worke thei must needes eschewe, 

All ribaudry, els thei shal finde this trewe. 

That such mishap shall them befall, 
a Thei shal destroy part of their works or all ” 

And he declaims violently against the admission of any female 
into the presence of the other sex while thus employed This 
explains the caution Of Subtle, the alarm of Face, and lays, be- 
t sides, a probable and artful preparation for the impending 
catastrophe 

Erasmus has treated the subject of Alchemy with much plea- 
santry, though with no part of the deep knowledge of Jonson 
he has not forgotten, however, to make his adepts affect an un- 
usual strain of piety 6 c Admonebat akumista , rmfehcms (they had 
hitherto failed) successuram, si Firgini matri 7 qum 7 ut sets, Faraliis 
cahtur , mtteret aliquot aureos dono artem emm esse sacram , nec 
absque nummum favor e rem prosper l gen ' Alcuni Their ill suc- 
cess is attributed, m some measure, to their using an improper 
kind of mat u Caussabaturei ratum tn emendis carbanibus querms 
enm merat 7 cum sbiegms esset opus , ' &c Ibid A note on this 
dialogue, in the Elzevir edition, proves that Jonson s satire was, 
at IfJast, well tfmed Sunt adliuc ( apud Britannos) qui m aim - 
tmstica paruA sobrtt smt, qmnquam lex capitahs apposita est f 
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Heighten thy self, talk to hei all in gold ; 

Rain her as many showers as Jove did drops 
Unto his Danae , shew the god a miser, 
Compared with Mammon. What 1 the stone will 
do’t 

She shall feel gold, taste gold, heai gold, sleep 
gold , ' # 

Nay, we will concumiere gold . I wilibe puissant, 
And mighty in my talk to her. — 

Re-enter Face with Doe richly dressed. 

Here she comes. 

Face . To him, Dol, suckle hitn. — This is the 
jjoble knight, 

I told your ladyship - 

Mam. Madam, with your pardon, 

I kiss your vesture. 

Dol. Sir, I were uncivil 
If I would suffer that; my lip to you, sir. 

Mam. I hope my loid your brother be in 
health, lady 

Dol. My loul, my biothei is, though I no 
lady, sir. 

Face. Well said, my Guinea bird. [Aside. 

Mam. Right noble madam 

Face. O, we shall have most fierce idolatry. 

[Aside. 

Mam, Tis your pierogative. 

Dol Rather your courtesy. 

Mam. Were there nought else t’ enlarge your 
virtues to me, 

These answers speak your brgedmg, and your 
blood 

Dol. Blood wc boast none, sir, a poor baron’s 
daughtei. 

Mam. Pool ! and gat you ? profane not. Had 
your father 
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Slept all the happy remnant of hts life 
After that act, lieu but there still, and panted. 
He had done enough to make himself, his issue, 
And his postenty noble 
Dol Sir, although 

We may be said to want the gilt and trappings, 
The diess df honour, jet we seme to keep 
The seeds ami the materials 
Mam I do see 

The old ingiedient, virtue, was not lost, 

Noi the drug money used torn ike \ our compound 
There is a stiange nobility m your eje, 

This lip, that chin ' methinks you do resemble 
One of the Ausfriac princes 5 
Face Very like' 

Her father was an Irfsh costarmonger 6 [Aside 

3 Methinks you do resemble 

One of the Austnac prmces < Ci It is observed (Bulwet* says) 
that all of the house of Austria have a sweet fulnesse of the 
lower hfr The-Austrian lip being at this day therefore by good 
right* In high esteerae u Artificial Changhng , p 173 
The Austrian Up is mentioned by Shirley 

— Your lip is Austrian* 

u And you do well to bite it ” Hyde Park 

Swift gives the Austrian hp to the potent etnperdr of Lilhput 
The Valois nose is the rising, or Roman nose 
6 Her father was an Irish costarmonger ] It would seem from 
many passages in our old writers, that fhepttty dealers m fruit 
were, m their da}s, as in ours principally Irish Thus Decker, 
In Englind, sir — troth I ever laugh when I think on t— why, 
Sir, there all costarmongers are Irish Honest Whore , A I sc 1 
Part II 

A-propos of costermongers Mr Weber, the late editor of 
Ford, has a note on this word, which may be worth transcrib- 
ing a Mr Steeyens observes, in answet to a sapei fictal remark 
% Johnson, that a costarmonger is a costard monger * a dealer 
m apple* called by that nam% because they are shaped like a 
costard* x. e a man’s head ” vdl n p 373 After due thanks 
for so important a piece of intelligence, I would 66 observe,” m 
my tunijjhat it ill becomes a persoAf Mr Weber's no rank in 
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Mam. The house of Valois just had such a nose, 
And such a forehead yet the Medici 
Of Florence 'boast. 

Dol. Tioth, and I have been liken’d 
To all these princes. 

Face. I’ll be sworn, I heard it. 

Mam. I know not how ! it is not atiy one, 

But e’en the very choice of all their features. 
Face. I’ll in, and laugh. [ Aside and exit. 

Mam. A certain touch, or air, 

That sparkles a divinity, beyond 
An earthly beauty ! 

Dol. O, you play the courtier. 

Mam. Good lady, give me leave 

Dol.', In faith, I may not, 

To mock me, sir. 

Mam. To burn in tins sweet flame ; 

The phoenix never knew a nobler death. 

Dol. Nay, now you court the courtier, and 
destroy 

What you would build : this art, sir, in your 
words, 

' Calls your whole faith m question. 

Mam. By my soul 

Dot Nay, oaths are made of the same air, sir. 

literature, to use such contemptuous language of Dr Johnson : 
plurima sunt quce 

Non dibent homines pertusa dicere loena ; 
and Mr. Weber’s cloak is pertusa indeed 1 The note of Dr. 
Johnson, which he presumes to call “ superficial," is judicious 
and pertinent in every sense of the words ; while “ the answer 
of Steevens” (as it is absurdly termed) is one of those frivolous 
displays of infantine knowledge which so frequently disgrace 
the pages of Shakspeare, and which was never less called for 
than on the present occasion See Hen, IV Part II A 1 . sc 5. 
With respect to the origin of the w ord, Steevens has, as usual, 
misled Mr. Weber. The app ? e does not take its name from the 
head, but the head from the apple The commentator was igno- 
rant of the derivation of costard. 

VOL. JV. K, 
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Mam, Nature 

Never bestow’d upon mortality 
A xnoie unblamed, a more harmonious feature, 
She play’d the step-dame m all faces else 
Sweet madam, let me be particular — — 

Dol Particular sir' I piay you know your 
distance 

Mm In no* ill sense, sweet lady , but to ask 
How your fan graces pass the hours ? I see 
You are lodg’d heie, in the house of a rare man. 
An excellent artist , but what s that to you ? 

Dol Yes, sir, I study here the mathematics, 
And distillation 7 

Mam O, I cry your pardon 
He’s a divme mstiuctor * can extract 
The souls of all things by his art, call all 
The virtues, and the miracles of the sun, 

Into a temperate furnace, teach dull natuie 
What her own forces are A man, the emperor 
Has courted above Kelly , 8 sent his medals 
And chajm^, to invite him 


7 I study here the mathematics. 

And distillation ] 1 e astrology and chemistry 

* A man , the emperor 

EW courted above Kelly,] Edward Kelly, (or, as he is 
sometimes called, Talbot,) the most daring and unprincipled 
of all the pretenders to alchemy, was born at Worcester, 
about the middle of the 16th century* and bred an apothe* 
cary Having acquired a smattering of chemistry* and very 
opportunely lost his ears* for a fraud, — for, as Juvenal observes 
Memo mathematicus gemum mdemnatus habehit — be took advan- 
tage of the simple credulity oi the times, and boasted that he was 
possessed of the philosopher’s stone He was taken abroad by the 
nofecl Dee* who appointed him his speculator , much to the dis 
pleasure of the angels, it seems, w ho frequently refus d to appear, 
informs u&,) on account of his vicious manner ot life 
obpudent knaves travelled over a great part of Germany, 
‘ ng Pole, whom they had drawn into their con- 
nog spuits, making gold, and working miracles of 
hr fame, at length, reached the emperor 
Rudolph * who sent for them to Prague Dee* who was 
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Dol. Ay, and for his physic, sir— — — 

Mam. Above the art of iEsculapius, 

That drew the envy of the thunderer 1 
I know ail this, and more. 

Dol. Troth, I am taken, sir, 

Whol e wi th these stud i es, that contemplate nature. 

Mam. It is a noble humour; bui this form 
"Was not intended to so dark a use. 

Had you been ‘ciooked, fouj, of some coarse 
mould, 

A cloister had done well ; but such a feature 
That might stand up the glory of a kingdom, 

To live recluse ! is a mere soloecism, 

Though in a nunnery. It must not be. 

I muse; my lord your brother will permit it : 


an egregious cowar % row thought it full time to return to Eng- 
land , but the mtzepid Kelly readily agreed to teach the 
emperor his secret \Vmle Roaolph (like Mammon) continued 
to furnish money, Kelly escaped detection , but on his growing 
suspicious, and witholding his hand, the cheat was speedily dis- 
covered J£elly was thiown into confine.nent , at id had the 
good fortune to dehaad tne r d Uows, by djing ol a broken log, 
got in an attempt to let h’-nsclf down, by his sheets, from the 
window of his prison 

Ashmole has disg»accd his probity (I cannot say his judg- 
ment, for lie had none) by a laboured panegync on this profli- 
gate impostor, this 61 eminent light of the world,” as he calls 
him , while Lilly, out ol jealousy pcihaps, ticafs him with very 
little ceremony though both agree that u he ccrtauilyhad tha 
elixir ” It is far from improbable that Jonson, m his u mden- 
tuie tripartite,” (Subtle, K'ce, and Dol,) had th«s trium- 
virate m view Subtle was, beyond question, meant for Dee, 
and has much of Ins hypocritical and juggling language the 
more daring Kelly, who seems to be persomCed by Face, pre- 
tended to have the power ol changing himself ir<o an animal, 
at will, and might therefore be alluded to in u the dog snaibng 
ci t f” Dol has many traits of L-iski, the young Pole, and her 
assumed character of queen of the fairies, might be intended to 
glance at the part usually played by him m the magical mum- 
mery of Ins confederates, which was that of an angel but 
enough of such folly. 
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You should spend half my land first, were I he 
Does not this diamonc better on my finger, 

Than m the quarry ? 

Dol Yes 

Mam Why, you are like it 
You weie created, lady, for the light 
Here, you shall wear it , take it, the first pledge 
Of what I speak, to bind you to believe me 
Dol In chains of adamant ? 

Mam Yes, the strongest bands 
And take a secret too — here, by your side, 

Doth stand this hour, the happiest man mEnrope 
Dol You are contented, sir? 

Mam Nay, ill true being, 

The envy of princes and the fear of states 
Dol Say you so, sli Epicure? 

Mam Yes, and thou shalt prove it, 

Daughter of honoui I have cast mine eye 
Upon thy form, and I will rear this beauty 
Above, all styles 

«X 0tt mea h W treason, sn ? 

' *Mm. No, I will take away that jealousy 
I am the lord of the philosopher’s stone. 

And thou the lady 

$ol How, str 1 have you that ? 

Mam, I am the master of the mastery 9 
This day the good old wretch here o’ the house 
Has made it for us now he’s at projection 
Think therefore thy first wish now, let me 
hear it , 

And it shall ram mto thy lap, no shower, 

’ But floods of gold, whole cataracts, a deluge, 
fo get a nation on thee 
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Dol. You are pleased, sn, 

To work on the ambition of our sex. 

Mam. I am pleased the glory of her sex should 
know, 

This nook, here, of the Friers 1 is no climate 
For her to live obscuiely m, to learn 
Physic and surgery, for the constable’s wife 
Of some odd bundled m Essex ; but come forth, 
And taste the atr of palaces ; eat, drink 
The toils of empirics, and their boasted practice; 
Tincture of pearl, and eoial, gold and amber; 

Be seen at feasts ami triumphs ; have it ask’d, 
What miracle she is ? set all the eyes 
Of court a^fire, like a burning glass, 

And wbrk them into cinders, when the jewels 
Of twenty states adorn thefe, and the light 
Stiikes out the stars ' that, when thy name is 
mention’d, 

Queens may look pale ; and we but shewing our 
love, 

Nero’s Poppaea may be lost m stcry ! 

Thus will we have it 

Dol. I could well consent, sir. 

But, in a monarchy, how will this be ? 

The prince will soon take notice, and both seize 
You and your stone, it being a wealth unfit 
For any private subject. 

Mam If he knew it. 

Dol. Yourself do boast it, sir. 

Mam. To thee, my life 

Dol. O, but beware, sir ' you may come to end 
The remnant of your days m a loth’d prison, 

By speaking of it 

Mam. ’Tis no idle fear . 

1 The friers] Black-lriais, where the scene of their impos- 
ture lay * see p 12 

* ’Tis no idle fear &c ] i( I might answer by asking— why 
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We’ll therefoie go withal, mygul, and live 
In a tree state, where we will eat our mullets, 
Soused mhigh-countiy\vmes, 3 sup pheasants eggs. 
And have gui cockles boil’d m silver shells, 

Our shrimps to swim again, as when they liv’d, 
In a laie better made of dolphins milk, 

Whose cream does look like opals , and with these 
Delicate meats set ourselves high for pleasure, 
And take us down again, and then renew 
Oui youth and strength with drinking the elixir. 
And so enjoy a peipetuity 

Of life and lust ' And thou shalt have thy ward- 
robe 

Richer thin nature’s, still to change thy self. 


so many have spent thur lives and estates on the art of making 
gold , -which, if it were much known would only exalt silver 
into the place which gold now occupies , and if it were known 
bat to one, the same single adept could not, nay durst natenjoy 
it, but must either be a prisoner to some prince, and slave to 
some voluptuary, or else skulk obscurely up and down for hi* 
concealment,’ 7 Pohtical Observations by J Graunt 

quotation, for which I am indebted to Mr Waldron, 
comprises the whole plan of Godwin’s St Leon 
9 We mil eat our mullets^ 

Soused m high country mne , &c ] It seemed almost impossi- 
ble to add any thing to the boundless profusion of vicious luxuries 
already enumerated m the second act here, however, they are 
poured forth as lavishly, as if none had been introduced before 
Ihe judgment is absolutely overwhelmed by the torrent ot 
magnificent images with w hich Mammon confounds the incre- 
dulity of Surly, and inflames the supposed ambition of Do! 
1 here is a u towering bravery” m his sensuality which sets 
him above all power ot imitation 

* When we revert to the ior, (p 254, et seq ) and mark the 
exuberance of temptation wilh which Jonson had previously 
assailed the purity of Celia, it must excite a feeling not alto- 
gether favourable to the knowledge or candour of those who 

of sterility No poet that can be named, (no, not 
ever brought to his subject a mind so richly 

# great dramatist 
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And vary oftener, for thy pride, than she, 

Or art, her wise and almost* equal servant. 

Re-enter Face. 

Face. Sir, you are too loud. I hear you every 
word 

Into the laboratory. Some fitter place ; 

The garden, or great chamber above. How like 
you her ? 

Mam. Excellent 1 Lungs. There’s for thee. 

[Gives him money. 

Face. But do you hear? 

Good sir, beware, no mention of the rabms. 
Mam. We think not on ’em. 

[Exeunt Mam. and Dol. 
Face. O, it is well, sir. — Subtle 1 

Enter Subtle. 

Dost thou not laugh ? 

Sub. Yes ; are they gone ? 

Face All’s cleai. 

Sub. The widow is come. 

Face. And your quail el lmg disciple 3 
a Sub. Ay. 

Face. I must to my captainship again then 
Sub. Stay, bung them in fiist. 

Face. So I meant What is she 3 
A bonmbel ? 

Sub. I know not. 

Face. We’ll diaw lots : 

You’ll stand to that? 

Sub What else? 

Face. O, for a suit, 

To fall now like a curtain, flap 1 

* 0,/or a suit, &c.] i e. his captain's uniform, for which he 
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Sub To the door, man 

Face You’ll have the first kiss, ’cause I am 
not ready [Exit 

Sub Yes, and perhaps hit you through both 
thenostnls 

Face f within ] Who would }ou speak with 
Kas [within ] Where’s the captain ? 

Face [within J Gone, sir, 

About some business 
Kas [within ] Gone * 

Face [within ] He’ll return straight 
But master doctor, his lieutenant, is here 

Enter Kastr followed by dame Pxiant 

Sub Come near, my worshipful boy, my terra; 
Jih, 

That is, my boy of land , make thy approaches 
Welcome , I know thy lusts, and thy desires, 
And I will serve and satisfy them Begin, 
Charge me from thence, or thence, or m this 
line ; 

Here is my centre ground thy quarrel 
Kas You lie 

Sub How, child of wrath and anger* the 
loud lie? 

For what, m> sudden boy ? 

Kas Nay, that look you to, 

I am afore-hand 

Sub O, this is no true grammar, 

And as ill logic 1 You must rendei causes, child, 
Your first and second intentions, know your 
canons 

And your division's, moods, degrees, and differ- 
ences, 

is cotnfjelted to go out, while Subtle is left to take advantage 
of his abbfifce* and receive the lady 
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Your predicaments, substance, and accident, 
Series extern and intern, with their causes, 
Efficient, material, formal, final, 

And have youi elements perfect ? 

Kas. What is this ! 

The angry tongue he talks in ? [Aside, 

Sub. That false precept, 

Of being afoie-hand, has deceived a number, 

And made then} enter quarrels, often-times, 
Before they were awaie; and afterward. 

Against their wills. 

Kas How must I do then, sir ? 

Sub. I cry this lady mercy : she should first 
Have been saluted. [. Kisses herd] I do call you 
: lady, 

Because you are to be one? ere ’t be long, 

My soft and buxom widow, 

Kas. Is she, l’faith ? _ 

Sub Yes, or my art is an egregious liar. 

Kas. How know you? 

Sub. By inspection on her forehead. 

And subtlety of hei lip, winch must be tasted 
Often,. to make a judgment. [Kisses her again.] 
’Slight, she melts 

Like a myrobolane .* — heie is yet a line, 

In rvoo Jrontis, tells me he is no knight. 

Dame P. What is he then, sir ? 

s > Slight , she melts 

Like a myrobolane '] A foreign conserve : Cotgrave informs 
us u that it was a dried plum brought from the Indies/' ox, 
rather, perhaps, fiom the Levant It is frequently mentioned 
by our old dramatists, and seems to have been in high estima- 
tion as a sweet-meat The lady’s fortune is told out of Car- 
dan's Mttoposcopy , where the 46 rivus frontis/' &c are very 
strongly maiked. The -variety and extent of Jonson’s leading 
ate altogether surprising , nothing seems to have been too poor 
and trifling, too recondite and profound, for his insatiable 
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Sub Let me see your hand 
O, your Imea fortunes makes it plain, 

And stella heie in monte Venens 
But, most of all , junctui a mnulans 
He is a soldiei, or a man of art, lady, 

But shall have some gieat honour shortly 
Dame P Bi other, 

He s a rare man* believe me > 

Re enter F^ce, m his uniform 

Kas Hold your peace 

Here comes the t’ other tare man — ’Save you, 
captain. 

Face Good mastei Kastnl ' Is this your sifter? 
Kas Ay, sir 

Please you to kuss her, and be proud to know her 
Face I shall be proud to know you, lady 

[Kisses her 

Dame P Brother, 

He calls me lady too 

ifiakvAy,- peace Lheard it. [Taka her aside 
Face The count is come. 

Sub Where is he ? 

Face At the door 

Sub Why, you must entertain him. 

Face What will you do 
With these the while? 

Sub Why, have them up, and shew them 
Some fustian book, 01 the dark glass 
Face Fore God, 

She is a delicate dab-chick > I must have her 

[Emt 

cctrw&iiy, and thirst of knowledge It is but seldom, and, even 
them accidentally, that 1 can fall m with him the general range 
of his desultory track is, to me, nearly imperceptible 
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Sub. Must yon ' ay, if your fortune will, you 
must. — 

Come, sir, the captain will come to us presently: 
I’ll have you to my chamber of demonstiations, 
Where I will shew you both the grammar, and 
logic. 

And rhetouc of quariclhng ; my wiiole method 
Drawn out in tables , and my instrument, 

That hath the several scales upon’t, shall make 
you 

Able to quarrel at a straw's-bieadth by moon- 
light. 

And, lady, I’ll have you look in a glass, 

Some half an hour, but to clear your eye-sight, 
Agaifist you see your fortune ; which is gi eater, 
Than I may judge upon the sudden, tiust me. 

\Evit, followed by Kast. and Dame P. 

Re-enter Face 

Face. Where are j ou, doctor ? 

Sub. [mthm . ] I’ll come to you presently. 

Face. I will have this same widow, now I have 
seen hei, 

On any composition. 

Re-enter Subtle. 

Sub. What do you say ? 

Face. Have you disposed of them ? 

Sub. I have sent them up. 

Face. Subtle, in tioth, I needs must have this 
widow. 

Sub. Is that the matter ? 

Face. Nay, but heai me. 

Sub. Go to. 
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If you rebel once, Dol shall know it all 
Therefore be quiet, and obey your chance 
Face. Nay, thou art so violent now — Do but 
conceive, 

Thou art old, and canst not serve — 

Sub Who cannot ? I ? 

‘Slight, I will serve her with thee, for a - 

Face Nay, 

But understand I’ll give you composition 
Sub I will not treat with thee , what ' sell my 
fortune ? 

’Tis better than my birth-right Do not murmur 
Win her, and carry her If you grumble, Dol 
Knows it directly 
Face Well, sir, I am silent 
Will you go help to fefch m Don m state ? [Exit 
Sub I follow you, sir we must keep Face m 
awe, 

Or he will over-look us like a tyrant 

He-eitfer Face, introducing Surly disguised as a 

Spaniard 

Brain of a tailor ( who comes here ? Don Johpl 
Sur Senores, beso las mams a vuestras mercedes 
Sub Would you had stoop’d a little, and kist 
our anos 1 

Face Peace, Subtle 

Sub Stab me , I shall never hold, man 

♦ Who comes here ® Don J ohn *] It appears from Cynthia s 
Revels, that the “ battle, of Lepanto,” formed the subject of 
tapestry-work m Jonson’s time, and we may be pretty confi- 
decttfaat Don J ohi of Austria, the fortunate hero of the day, 
was pga*trayfcd m It with features oi the most formidable gran- 
deur Ta some staring representation of this kind. Subtle pro- 
bably alludes. See tol u p 293 
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He looks in that deep ruff like a head in a platter, 
Serv’d in by a short cloke upon two trestles. 

Face, Or, what do you say to a collar of brawn, 
cut down 

Beneath the souse, and wriggled with a knife ? 
Sub ’Slud, he does look too fat to bp a Spaniard. 
Face. Perhaps some Fleming or some Hollander 
got him 

In d’ Alva’s time ; count Egmont’s bastard. 

Sub. Don, 

Your scurvy, yellow, Madnd face is welcome. 
Sur. Gratia. 

Sub. He speaks out of a fortification. 

Pray God he have no squibs inthose deep sets. 
Sur* Por dios, senores , muy linda casa l 
Sub. What says he ? 

Face. Praises the house, I think 
I know no more but’s action. 

Sub Yes, the casa, 

My precious Diego, will prove fair enough 
To cozen you in. Do you mark? you shall 
Be cozen’d, Diego 

Pray God he have ro squibs in those deep sets.] i e. m the 
deep plaits ot his ? uff our old writers abound m satirical allu- 
sions to the enormous ruffs worn by the Spaniards, and to the 
mischief which might be concealed m them. Thus Glapthorne; 

1 Watch u No news stirring, neighbours l 
% Watch u Yes, strange and true — twixt Deale 
c ' And Dover one, fishing for flounders, drew 
Ci A Spaniard’s body up, slam m the late fight, 
u And searching him for money, found, m the sets 

(t Of his great ruff", the 1 shall thmk on’t presently, 

J Tis a hard word the Inquisition *’ 

Wifzn a Constable , A. V. sc, X. 

7 Praises the house , I think,] Face is right; he does so I 
have corrected the language, which Whalley appears not to 
have understood, and which Jonson, or his printer, had m 
more than one place confounded. 
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Face Cozen’d, do you see, 

My woithy Donzel, cozen’d 
Sui Entiendo 

Sub Do you intend it ? so do we, dear Don 
Have you bi ought pistolets, or portagues, 

My solemn Don ? — Dost thou feel any ? 

Face [Feels his pockets ] Full 
Sub You shall be emptied, Don, pumped and 
drawn 

Dry, as they say 

Face Milked, in tiotli, sweet Don 
Sub See all the monsters , the great lion of 
all, Don 

Sur Con hcenciv, se puede *oei a esta senora 
Sub What talks he now ? 

Face Of the sennora 
Sub O, Don, 

That is the lioness, which you shall see 
Also, my Don 

Face ’Slid, Subtle, how shall we do ? 

Sab. For what ? 

Face WhyDol’s employ’d, you know 
Sub That’s true 

’Fore heaven, I know not he must stay, that’s all 
Face Stay * that he must not by no means - 
Sub Not why ? 

Face Unless you’ll mar all ’Slight, he will 
suspect it 

And then ne will not pay, not half so well 
This is a travelled punk-master, and does know 
All the delays, a notable hot rascal, 

And looks already rampant 
Sub ’Sdeath, and Mammon 
Must not be troubled 

* See all tie monsters , the gieat lion &c ] Till I met with this 
passage, I had no idea that the phrase of “ shewing the lions, ’ 
was of such venerable antiquity 
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Face. Mammon ! in no case. 

Sub. What shall we do then ? 

Face Think • you must-be sudden. 

Sur. *Entiendo qae la senora es tan hermosa, que 
codicio tan verla, como la lien aventuranza de mi 
vicla. 

Face. Mi vida ! ’Slid, Subtle, he puts me in 
mind o’ the widow. 

What dost thou, say to draw her to it, ha! 

And tell her ’tishei fortune ? all our venture 
Now lies upon’t It is but one man more, 

Which of us chance to have her. and beside, 
There is no maidenhead to be feai ’d oi lost. 
What dost thou think on’t, Subtle ? 

Sub: Who, I ? why 

Face. The ciedit of our house too is engaged. 
Sub. You made me an offer for my share ere- 
while. 

What wilt thou give me, i’ faith? 

Face. O, by that light 

I’ll not buy now : You know your doom to me. 
E’en take your lot, obey your chance, sir; win 
her, 

And wear her out, foi me 

Sub. ’Slight, I’ll not woik her then. 

Face. It is the common cause, therefore be- 
think you. 

Dol else must know it, as you said. 

Sub I care not 

Sur Senoi'es, porqve sc tarda tar.to 9 
Sub. Faith, I am not fit, I am old 
Face That’s now no leasoi., su. 

Sui. Pucde ser de hazer buri<i de mi amor 9 
Face. You heai the Don too 3 by this an, I call, 
And loose the hinges : Dol 1 

» Entieudo Lc ] “I hcai the lady is so haudsoais, that 1 a.a 
anxious to see he., as the most fortunate circamst-nco of m j 
lif i.” 
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Sub A plague of hell— 

Face Will you then do ? 

Sub You are a ternble rogue 1 
I’ll think of this will jou, sir, call the Widow - 
Face Yes, and I’ll take her too with all her 
faults. 

Now I do think on’t better 
Sub With all my heait, sn , 

Am I dischaig’d o’ the lot ? 

Face As you please 

Sub Hands {They take hands 

Face Remember now, that upon any change, 
You never claim her 

Sub Much good joy, and health to you, sir 
Marry a whore ' fate, let me wed a witch first 

Sur For at as honrctdas barbas- 

Sub He sweais by his beard 
Dispatch, and call the brother too [32 nt Face 
Sur Tengo duda ,‘ senores, que no me hag an 
alguna traycion 

Sub How, issue on ? yes, pisesto, sennor 
Please you 

Enthratha the chambratha , worthy don 
Where if you please the fates, in your bathada, 
You shall be soked, and stroked, and tubb’d, and 
rubb’d, 

And sciubb’d, and fubb’d, deardon,,beforeyougo 
You shall m faith, my scurvy baboon don 
Be cuiried, claw’d and flaw’d, and taw’d, indeed 
I will the heartliei go about it now, 

An d make the widow a punk so much the sooner, 
To be revenged on this impetuous Face 
The quickly doing of it, is the grace 

[Exeunt Sub and Surly 

% Tengo duda. See ] a I fear ? gentlemen, that you are about 
to play me some foul trick ” All these speeches, though suffi- 
ciently pertinent, have greatly the air of being taken from some 
grammar 4a this scene Jouson seems to have had the Pesnulw 
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SCENE II. 

Another Room m the same. 

.Enter Face, Kastb.il, and Dame Pliant. 

Face. Come, lady : I knew the 'doctoi would 
not leave. 

Till he had found the veiy nick of her fortune. 

Kas. To be a countess, say you, a Spanish 
countess, sir? 

Dame P. Why, is that better than an English 
countess? 

Facet. Better 1 ’Slight, make you that a ques- 
tion, lady ? 

Kas. Nay, she is a fool, captain, you must 
paidon her. 

Face. Ask from your courtier, to your iqns-of- 
court-man, 

To your mere milliner ; they will tell you all. 

Your Spanish gennet is the best horse; your 
Spanish 

Stoup is the best garb .* your Spanish beard 


of Plautus m view. Hanno, like Surly, speaks a language not 
undei stood by the rest, and is played upon by Milphio (the 
Face of the piece) till his patience is exhausted, and he breaks 
out, as he says, m Latin, u to confound tho rogue ” 

a Your Spanish stoup is the best garb ] I am unable to explain 
this. It may mean that the Spanish fashion of evincing polite- 
ness is the most respectful, (ioi garb is sometimes used for a 
mode of behaviour,) or stoup may signify some article of dress — 
but this is all at random It is more to the purpose to observe 
that Face is correct in what he says of. the strong prejudice m 
favour of Spain, at least, among the great. During the earlier 
part of James’s reign, Spanish influence was paramount at 
court, and Spanish fashions, in consequence of it, very generally 
adopted there. This did not, however, contribute to recom- 
mend them to the people, who could not so easily forget th$ 
VOL, IV. L 
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Is the best cut , your Spanish ruffs are the best 
■Wear, youi Spanish pavm the best dance, 

Your Spanish titillation m a glove 
The best perfume and for jour Spanish pike, 
And Spanish blade, let youi pool captain speak — 
Here comes the doctor 

t 

'Enter Subtle, mth a paper 

Sub My most honour d ladv, 

Foi so I am now to style you, having found 
By this mv scheme, you are to undergo 
An honourable fortune, very shortlj 

What will you say now, if some 

Face I have told her all, sir , 

And her right worshipful brother here, that she 
shall be 

A countess , do not delay them, sir a Spanish 
countess 

Sub Still, my scarce-worshipful captain, you 
can keep 

Ko secret* Well, since he has told you, madam, 
Do you forgive him, and I do 
Kas She shall do that, sir. 

I’ll look to t, ’t’s my charge 
Sub Well then nought rests 
But that she fit her lo\e now to hei fortune 
Dame P Ti uly I shall never brook a Spaniard 
Sub No ' 

Armada and were hignly gratified with the ridicule which the 
dramatic writers, so constantly poured on the Spanish character 
After all, it must be allowed that James was clearer-sighted 
than his subjects , and ages to come will hare to lament the 
failure of his judicious attempts to unite them more closely with 
Spam I know not what particular advantage the Spanish, pavm 
possessed over the French or Italian pavm, perhaps it was 
more stately It must however have been a grave and majestic 
dance in every country 
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Dame P. Never since eighty-eight could I 
abide them, 3 

And that was some three year afore I was born, 
m tiuth. 

Sub. Come, you must love him, or be miserable; 
Choose which you will. 1 

Face. By this good lush, persuade her, 

She will cry strawberiies else within this twelve- 
month. 

Sub. Nay, shads and mackarel, which is worse. 
Face. Indeed, sir 1 

Kas. Ods lid, you shall love him, or I’ll kick 
you. 

Dame P . Why, 

I’ll do as you will have me, brother. 

Kas. Do, 

Or by this hand I’ll maul you. 

Face. Nay, good sir, 

Be not so fierce. 

Sub. No, my enraged child ; 

She will be ruled What, when she comes to taste 

The pleasures of a countess ! to be courted 

Face. And kiss’d, and ruffled 1 
Sub Ay, behind the hangings. 

Face. And then come forth in pomp ! 

Sub. And know her state ! 

Face. Of keeping all the idolaters of the 
chamber 

Barer to her, than at their prayers ! 

Sub. Is serv’d 
Upon the knee ! 

Face. And has her pages, ushers, 

Footmen, and coaches — - — • 

Sub . Her six mares — — 

* Never since eighty-eight could I abide them,"] i. e. since the 
year of the u Invincible Armada,” (1588 ) Dame Pliant is a 
true-born Englishwoman. — But see the preceding note. 

L 2 
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Face Nay, eight' 

Sub To huriy hei through London, to the 
Exchange, 

Bethlem, the china-houses— 

Face Yes, and have 

The citizens- gape at her, and praise her tires, 

And my lord s„goose-tuid bands, that ride with 
her 1 

Kas Most brave ' By this hand, you aie not 
my si ster, 

If you refuse 

Dame. P I will not refuse, brother 
* Enter Surly, 

Sur Que es esto, sehores, que no venga 9 Esta 
tardanza me mata 1 

Face It is the count come 
The doctoi knew he would beheie, by his art 
Sub En gallanta madama, Don ' gallantissima f 
Sur For todos los dioses, la mas acabada hermo- 
sura, que he msto en m mda 1 

Face - Is’t not a gallant language that they 
speak ? 

Kas An admirable language ' Is’t notErench 3 

Face No, Spanish, sir 

Kas It goes like law French, 

And that, they say, is the couitliest language 
Face List, su 

Sui El sol ha perdido su lumbre, con el esplandor 
que trae esta dama 1 Valgame dm f 
Face He admires your sister 
Kas Must not she make curt’sy ? 

Sub Ods will, she must go to him, man, and 
kiss him ' 

It is the Spanish fashion, for the women 
To make first court. 
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Face. ’Tis true lie tells you, sir : 

His ai t knows all. 

Sur. P or que no se acude 9 
Kas. He speaks to hei, I think. 

Face. That he does, sir. 

Sur. For el amor de dios, que es esto que se 
tarda f 

Kas, Nay, see . she will not undeistand him 1 
gull. 

Noddy 

Dame P. What say you, biothei 5 
Kas Ass, my suster, 

Go kuss him, as the cunning man would have you ; 
I’ll thrust a pm in j-our buttocks else. 

Face O no, sir. 

Sur. Senora mia, mi persona esta muy indigna de 
allegar a tanta hermosura. 

Face Does he not use hei biavely ? 

Kas Bravely, i’ faith 1 

Face. Nay, he will use her better. 

Kas. Do you think so ? 

Sur. Setiora, si sera sermda, entremonos. 

[ Exit with Dame Pliant. 
Kas Where does he carry her? 

Face. Into the garden, sir ; 

Take }ou ro thought I must iu'.e:pict foi hex. 
Sab G.ve Dol the wo id. 4 [Aside to Full, it ho 
goes out.] — Come, myfieice child, advance 
We’ll to oui quail ellmg lesson agam 
Kas. Agieed. 

I love a Spamsh boy with all my heart. 

Sub Nay, and by this means, sir, you shall be 
bi other 

To a gicat count. 

Kas. Ay, I knew that at first. 

This match will advance the house of theKistnls. 

* (hie Bel the woid ] t. e i to beg»n ■ cr lit of racing 
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Sub ’Pray God your sister prove but pliant 1 
Kas Why, 

Her name is so, by her other husband 
Sub How 1 

Kas The widow Pliant Knew you not that ? 
Sub No faith, sir , 

Yet, bv eiedtion of bei figure, I guest it 
Come, let’s go practise 

Kas Yes, but do you think, doctor, 

I e’er shall quai rel well ? 

Sub I warrant you {Exeunt 


SCENE III 

Another Room in the same 

Entet Dol in her Jit of raving, followed by 
Mammon 

Dol For after Alexander's death — 

Mam Good lady 

Dol That Perdiccas and Antigonus, were slam, 

The two that stood, Seleuc ’, and Ptolomce 

Mam Madam 

Dol Made up the two legs, and the fourth beast, 
That was Gog-noi tk, and Egypt-south which after 

Was call'd Gog-iron leg, and South-iron- leg 

Mam Lad} 

Dol And then Gog-horned So was Egypt, too 

Then Egypt-clay-leg, and Gog-clay-leg 

Mam Sweet madam 

Dol And last Gog-dust, and Egypt-dust, which 
fall 

In the last link of the fourth chain And these 
Bd stars m story, which none see , or look at— 
Mam, Wha# shall I do ? 
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Dol. For, as he says, except 

We call the rabbins, and the heathen Greeks 

Mam. Deal lady. 

Dol. To come from Salem, and from Athens, 

And teach the people of Great Britain 

Enter Face hastily, in his servant's dress. 

Face. What’s the matter, sir? 

Dol. To speak the tongue of Eber, and Javan 

Mam. O, 

She’s m her fit. 

Dol. We shall know nothing 

Face Death, sir, 

We are undone' 

Dol. Where then a learned linguist 
Shall see the ancient used communion 
Of vowels and consonants— 

Face. My master will hear! 

Dol. A wisdom , which Pythagoras held most 
high — 

Mam. Sweet honouiable lady ! 

Dol To comprise 

All sounds of voices, in few marks of letters ' 

Face. Nay, you must never hope to lay her 
now. [They all speak together. 

Dol And so we may arrive by Talmud skill. 

And profane Greek, to raise the building up 
Of Helen’s house against the Ismaelite, 

King of Thogarma, and his habergions 
Brnnstony, blue, and fiery ; and the force 
Of king Abaddon, and the beast of Cittm ; 

Which rabbi David Kimchi, Onkelos, 

And Aben Ezra do interpret Rome. 

Face. How did you put hei mto’t ? 

Mam. Alas, I talk’d 
Of a fifth monarchy I would erect, 
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With the philosopher’s stone, by chance, and she 
Falls on the other four straight 
Face Out of Broughton 1 s 
I told you so ’Slid, stop her mouth 
Mam Is’t best ? 

s Face O'/t of Broughton '] Literdlly out of his Concent of 
Scnpture Broughton has been noticed above, see p 72 
The author of the Life of Bernard Gilpin , has given us a 
very beautiful elegy, written m 1612, oti the death of Hugh 
Btoughton which though designed as an encomium, is rather a 
satire on him for the misemployment of his time and talents 
His shill m expounding prophecies, and tracing Jewish genea- 
logies, is touched on m the following stanzas 

a What meant that monstrous man, whom Babel’s king 
<c Did m a troubled slumber once behold, 

Like huge Gohah, slam b/ David’s sling, 
a Whose dreadful head and curled locks were gold, 
u With breasts and mighty arms of silver mould. 

Whose swelling belly and large sides were brass, 
ec Whose legs were iron, feet of mingled mass, 

£i Of which one part was clay, the other non was ? 

a What meant the lion, plum’d in eagle s wings, 
u What meant the bear, that m his horrid jaw 
Three ribs of some devoured carcass brings 
What meant the leopard which Belshazzar saw, 

** With dreadful mouth, and with a murdering paw, 
cc And what that all devouring horned beast 
li With iron teeth, and with his homd crest 
All this, and much besides by Broughton was exprest 

a ’Twas he that branch’d Messiah’s sacred stem, 
u In curious knots, and trac d his earthly race 
From princely Adam, to the noble Sem, 
u So down to him that held Coniah s place, 

And from his son to Mary full of grace, &c ” WsAr» 

All that remains to be said of Broughton is, that he was edu- 
cated by this most excellent man, (Bernard Gilpin,) and sent, 
at his expense, to Cambridge He left the church of England, 
as was naturally to be expected, and joined himself to a congre- 
of Browmsts at Amsterdam, the general resort of sec- 
tWm of all denominations Broughton died in the beginning: 
of the year * * 
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Face. She’ll never leave else. If the old man 
hear her, 

We are but fzeces, ashes. 

Sub. [within.] What’s to do thei e ? 

Face. O, we aie lost! Now she hears him, she 
s is quiet. 

Filter Subtle, they run different ways. 

Mam Wheie shall I hide me ! 

Sub. How' what sight is here ? 

Close deeds of daikness, and that shun the light ! 
Bung him again. Who is he ? What, my son ! 

O, I have lived too long 

Mam. Nay, good, dear father, 

There was no unchaste purpose. 

Sub. Not ' and flee me, 

When I come in ? 

Mam. That was my ei ror. 

Sub. Eiroi ! 

Guilt, guilt, my son . give it the right name. 
No marvel, 

If I found check in our great work within, 

When such affairs as these were managing ! 
Mam. Why, have you so ? 

Sub. It has stood still this half hour : 

And all the rest of our less works gone back. 
Where is the instrument of wickedness, 

My lewd false drudge ? 

Mam. Nay, good sir, blame not him ; 

Believe me, ’twas against his will or knowledge : 
I saw lier by chance. 

Sub. Will you commit moije sin, 

To excuse a varlet? 

Mam. By my hope, ’tis true, sir. 

Sub. Nay, then I wonder less, if you, for whom 
Theblessingwas prepared, would so tempt heaven, 
And lose your fortunes. 
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Mam 'Why, sir? 

Sub This will retaid 
The work, a month at least 
Mam Why, if it do, 

"What remedy 5 But think it not, good father 
Our puippses wete honest 
Sub Astheyweie, 

So the reward will prove [A loud erplosion zeJhtr ] 
— How now 1 ah me 1 
God, and all saints be good to us — 

Re enter Face 


What’s that 5 

Face O sit, we are defeated * all the woiks 
Aie flown in fumo, eveiy glass is buist 
Furnace, and all lent down 1 as if a bolt 
Of thunder had been driven through the house 
Retorts, leceivers, pelicans, bolt-heads, 

All struck in shiveis • 

[Subtle falls (loan as m a swoon 
Help, good sn 1 alas, 

Coldfiess, and death in\ ades him Nay, sir Mam- 
mon, 

Do the fair offices of a man 1 you stand. 

As you were leadier to depait than he 

[. Knocking within 

Who’s theie 5 my lord hei brother is come 
Mam Ha, I ungs • 

Face His coach is at the door Avoid his 
sight, 

For he’s as furious as his sister’s mad 
Mam Alas * 

Face My biam is quite undone with the 
fume, sir, 

I ne’er must hope to be mine own man again 
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Mam. Is all lost, Lungs ? will nothing be pie- 
serv'd 

T)f all our cost ? 

Face. Faith, very little, sir ; 

A peck of coals or so, which is cold comfoit, sir. 
Mam. O tny voluptuous mmd ! I a,m justly 
punish’d. 

Face. And so am I, sir. 

Mam. Cast from ail my hopes 

Face. Nay, certainties, sir. 

Mam. By mine own base affections. 

Sub. [Seeming to come to himselj ] O, the curst 
fruits of vice and lust 1 
Mam. Good father, 

It was niy sin. Forgive it. 

Sub. Hangs my roof 
Over us still, and will not fall, O justice, 

Upon us, for this wicked man ! 

Face. Nay, look, sir, 

You grieve him now with staying in his sight : 
Good sir, the nobleman will come too, and take 
you, 

And that may breed a tragedy. 

Mam. I’ll go. 

Face. Ay, and repent at home, sir. It maybe, 
For some good penance you may have it yet ; 

A hundred pound to the box at Bethlem 

Mam. Y ts. 

Face. For the restoring such as — have their 
wits. 

Mam. I’ll do’t. 

Face. I’ll send one to you to receive it. 

Mam. Do. 

Is no projection left ? 

Face. All flown, or stinks, sir. 

Mam. Will nought be sav’d that’s good for 
med’eine, think’st thou ? 
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Face I cannot tell, sir Theie will be perhaps, 
Something about the scraping of the shards, 

Will cure the itch, — though not your itch of 
mind, sir '[Aside 

It shall be saved for you, and sent home Good 
s» 4 

This way for feai the lord should meet -you 

[Exit Mammon 

Sub [j aising his head ] Face 1 

Face Ay 

Sub Is he gone ? 

Face Yes, and as heavily 
As all the gold be hoped for were in’s blood 
Let us be light though 

Sub [ leaping up ] Ay, as balls, and bouttid 
And hit oui heads against the root foi joy 
There’s so much of our care now cast away 
Face Now to our don 
Sub Yes, your young widow by this time 
Is made a countess, Face , she has been m travail 
Of a young lieir foi you 
Face Good, sir 
Sub Off with your case, 

And greet her kindly, as a bridegroom should, 
After these common hazards 
Face Very well, sir 

Will you go fetch don Diego off, the while ? 

Sub And fetch him over too, if you’ll be 
pleased, sir 

Would Dol were in her place, to pick his pockets 
now < 

Face Why, you can do’t as well, if you would 
set to’t 

I pray you prove your virtue 
Sub For your sake, sir, [Exeunt, 
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SCENE IV. 

Another Room tn the same. 

Enter Surly and Dame Pliant. 

* 

Sur. Lady, you see into what hands you are 
fall’n ; 

’Mongst what a nest of villains’ and how near 
Your honour was t’have catch’d a ceitain clap, 
Through your credulity, had I but been 
So punctually forwaid, as place, time, 

Ana oth'er circumstanceswould have made a man ; 
For you’ie a handsome woman : would you were 
wise too 1 

I am a gentleman come here disguised, 

Only to find the knaveries of this citadel ; 

And where I might have wiong’d youi honour, 
and have not, 

I claim some mteiest in your love. You are, 
They say, a widow, rich ; and I’m a bachelor, 
Worth nought: your fortunes may make me a 
man, 

As mine have preserv’d you a woman. Think 
upon it, 

And whether I have deserv’d you or no. 

Dame P. I will, sir. 

Sur. And for these household-rogues, let me 
alone 

To treat with them. 

Enter Subtle. 

Sub. How doth my noble Diego, 

And my dear ma< countess ? hath the count 
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Been courteous, lady? libeial, and open? 

Donzel, methmks you look melancholic, 

After your coitum, and scuivy truly, 

I do not like the dulness of your eye , 

It hath a heavy cast, ’tis upsee Dutch,* 

And says you aie a lumpish whore-master 
Be lightei, I will make your pockets so 

[ Attempts to pick them 
Sur [Throws open his cloak ] Will you, don bawd 
and pick-purse? [strikes him down ] how 
now > reel you ? 

Stand up, sir, you shall find, since I am so heavy, 
I’ll give you equal weight 
Sub Help 1 ftimder* 

Sui No, sir, 

Theie’s no such thing intended a good cart, 
And a clean whip shall ease you of that feai 
I am the Spanish don that should be cozen'd , 

Do you see, cozen d > Where’s your captain Face, 
That parcel bioker, and whole-bawd, all rascal? 

Enter Face m his uniform 
Face How, Surly 1 

* Tts upsee Dutch,] This expression is very common jn onr 
old dramatists, and enough, and more than enough, has been 
written upon it to little purpose A thick and heady kind of 
beer, the common beverage of the Low Countries, was much 
drank in England about this time , and familiarly known by the 
name of opzee, (over s«*a ) As it was of astnpifymg nature, to be 
upsee Butch wa« synonymous with being m a state of perfect 
inebriation, dull, lifeless, &c Upsee Freeze, (Friesland beer) 
is a phiase of similar import and occurs very frequently m the 
writers of Jonson s age To drink upsee Dutch or upsee Freeze , 
was to drink swinishly, like a Dutchman, &c A strong kind of 
malt liquor, made here m imitation of the Frieseland or Over- 
sea beer, was called upsee English Friesland has not yet lost 
its reputation on the continent, for the manufacturing of this 
muddy intoxicating stuff 
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Stir. O, make your approach, good captain. 

I have found from whence your copper rings and 
“ spoons 

Come, now, wherewith you cheat abroad in 
taverns. 

’Twas here you learn’d t’ anoint your Jsoofc with 
brimstone, 

Then rub men’s gold on’t for a kind of touch, 
And say ’twas naught, when you had changed 
the colour, 

That you might have’t for nothing. And this 
doctor, 

Your sooty, smoky-beaided compeer, he 
Will close you so much gold, in a bolt’s-head. 
And, on? a turn, convey in the stead another 
With sublimed mercury, that shall burst m the 
heat, 

And fly out all m fumo ! Then weeps Mammon ; 
Then swoons his worship. [ Face slips out ] Oi, he 
is the Faustus, 

That casteth figures and can conjure, cures 
Plagues, piles, and pox, by the ephemerides, 
And holds intelligence with all the bawds 
And nudvives ot thiee shires, while you send 
in — 

Captain! — what 1 ishe gone ? — damsels with child, 
Wives that are barren, or the waiting -maid 
With the green sickness, [seizes Subtle as he is 
retiring.'] — Nay, sir, you must tarry, 
Though he be scaped ; and answ ei by the ears, sir. 

Re-enter Face mth Iv as trie. 

Face. Why, now’s the time, if everyouivill quarrel 
Well, as they say, and be a true-born child : 

The doctor and your sister both are abused. 

Kas. Where is he ? which is he ? he is a slave, 
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Whate’erhe is, and the son of a whore — Aieyou 
The man, sir, I would know ? 

Sur I should be loth, sn, 

To confess so much 

Kas Then you lie in your thioat 
Sur Hew 1 * * 

Face [to Kastril ] A veiy enant rogue, sn, 
and a cheater, 

Employ’d here by anothei conjurei 
Th at does net love thedoctor,and would cross lum, 
If he knew how 
Sur Sir, you are abused 
Kas You lie 
And ’tis no matter 

Face Well said, sir 1 He is 

The impudent’st lascal 

Sur You aie indeed Will you hear me, sir ? 
Face By no means bid him be gone 
Kas Begone, sir, quickly 
Sur This’s strange 1 — Lady, do you inform 
your brother 

Face There is not such a foist 7 in all the town. 
The doctor had him presently , and finds yet. 
The Spanish count will come here — Beai up, 
Subtle [Aside 

Sub Yes, sir, he must appear within this hour 
Face And yet this rogue would come m a dis- 
guise, 

By the temptation of another spint, 

To trouble our art, though he could not hurt it* 
Kas Ay, 

I know —Away, [to his sister ] you talk like a 
foolish mauther . 9 

1 Such a foist, &c ] Such a cheating rogue See vol i 

p 118 

* You talk like a foolish mauther ,] Mauther (frost the Danish 
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Sur Sir, all is truth she says 
Face Do not believe him, sn 
He is the lymg’st swabber ' Come your waj s, sir 
Sui You aie valiant out of company 1 
Kas Yes, how then, su ? 

Entei DruggebhuM a piece of damask 

Face Naj, here’s an honest fellow, too, that 
knows him, 

And all his tucks Make good what I say, Abel, 
This cheater would have cozen’d thee o’ the 
widow — [Aside to Drug 

He owes this honest Diuggerheie, seven pound, 
He has had on him, m two penny’orths of 
tobacco 
Drug Yes, sir 

And he has damn’d himself three terms to pay me 

mo°r) was used, m some of the eastern counties, for a young 
girl, a maid, m Jonson s time 1 hub Bi ome 

j Phillis cs Hoping, sir, 

That you will pardon mv presumptuousnebS, 
u I am a maurfia that do lack a service 

Quick u Y ou’ve said enough I’ll entertain no mothers 9 
u A good maid servant, knew I where to get one — 

Phil “ He is a knave, an like your worship, that 
“ Dares say I am no maid And for a servant — 
a It ill becomes poor folks to praise themselves, 
u But I were held a tidy one at home 

Quick “ O thou rt a Norfolk woman (cry thee mercy) 
u Where maids are mothers , and mothers maids M 

English Moor, A m sc 1 

And Fletcher 

iQ A pretty child she is, altho’ I say it, 
a A handsome mother f Maid m the Mill 
The word is still common m u Norfolk, ’ but not mits pristine 
sense it now means a coarse, awkward woman , and is, I be- 
lieve, commonly applied to one m a state of servitude 
VOX, IT, M 
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Face And what does he owe for lotium * 

Drug Thu ty shillings, sn , 

An$ for six. syringes 
Sur Hydia o t villainy 1 

Face Nay, sn, you must quarrel him out o’ the 
hous^ 

Kas I will 

— Sn, if you get not out o’ doors, you lie , 

And you aie a pimp 

Suj Why, this is madness, sir, 

Not \aloui m you , I must laugh at this 
Kas It is my humour you are a pimp and a 
trig,’ 

And an Amadis dl Gaul, or a Don Quixote 
Drug Or a knight o’ the curious coxcomb, 
do you see ? 

Enter Ananias 

Ana Peace to the household 1 
Kas I’ll keep peace for no man 
Ana Casting of dollars is concluded lawful 
Kas Is he the constable ? 

Sub Peace, Ananias 
Face No, sir 

Kas Then you are an otter, and a shad, a whit, 
Avery tim 

Sur You’ll heai me, sir? 

Kas I will not 

Am W hat is the motive ? 

Sub Zeal m the young gentleman, 

Against his Spanish slops 

? A tng,] Theobald has 'written in the margin of his copy 
Qnere, prig But tug, I presume, is ngnt It is a very 
old -word, and means neat, spriue, vjftittd, &c In what sense 
Kastni uses it, I am not prepared to say 
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Ana. They are profane, 

Lewd, snpeistitious, and idolatrous breeches. 

Sur Mew rascals* 

Kas. Will you be gone, sn ? 

Ana. Avoid, Sathan ! 

Thou ai t not of the light ! That ruff>of pride 
About thy neck, betiays thee; and is the same 
With that which the unclean birds, m seventy 
seven, • 

Were seen to prank it with on divers coasts : 
Thou look’st like antichrist, in that lewd hat. 
Sur. I must give way. 

Kas. Be gone, sir. 

Sur.' But I’ll take 

A course with you 

Ana. Depart, proud Spanish fiend ! 

Sur. Captain and doctor. 

Ana. Child of perdition ' 

Kas Hence, sir ! — [Exit Surly. 

Did I not quairel biavely ? 

Face. Yes, indeed, sir. 

Kas. Nay, an I give my mmd to’t, I shall 
do’t. 

Face O, you must follow, su, and threaten 
him tame : 

He’ll turn again else. 

Kas. I’ll re-turn him then. [Exit. 

[Subtle takes Ananias aside. 
Face. Drugger, this rogue prevented us, foi 
th ee : 

1 Avoid, Sathan ' &c ] This junction of the zealous Ananias in 
the plot to get rid of Surl}, is exquisitely humourous 1 do not 
believe that any scene m the whole compass of the English 
drama, is worked up with so much comic skill and knowledge 
of effect as the conclusion of this masterly act. The allusion to 
the u unclean birds in seventy -seven'” I do not understand, 
unless it refer to tne number ol Spanish troops which poured 
Into the Netherlands, about that time, under D J Alva. 
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We had determin’d that thou should’st have come 
In a Spanish suit, and have cai ned hei so , and he, 
A brokerly slave > goes, puts it on himself 
Hast brought the damask ? 

Drug Yes, sir 
Face Thou must boi row 
A Spanish suit hast thou no credit with the 
players ? 

Drug Yes, sir , did you never see me play the 
Fool? 

Face I know not, Nab — thou shalt, if I can 
help it — * [Aside 

Hierommo’s old cloak, ruff, and hat will serve , 
I’ll tell thee mofe when thou brmg’st ’em 

[Ei it Drugger 

Ana Sir, I know 

The Spaniard hates the brethren, and hath spies 
Upon their actions and that this was one 
I make no sciuple — But the holy sj-nod 
Have been m prayer and meditation foi it. 

And ’tis reveal’d no less to them than me, 

That casting of money is most lawful 
Sub Tiue, 

But here I cannot do it if the house 
Shou’d chance to be suspected, all would out, 
And we be lock’d up* m the Tower for ever, 

To make gold there foi the state, never come 
out, 

And then are you defeated 
Ana I will tell 

This to the elders and the weaker brethren, 

Thou shalt , if I can help itf\ If I can forward or promote 
rt J e “ playing the fool Old Jeronjmo (whose stage 
dress poor Abtl is sent to borrow) was the hero of the Spanish 
Tragedy, so often burlesqued by our poet and his contempo- 

3 And we be lack’d up &c ] See p 88 
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That the whole company of the separation 
May join in humble prayer again. 

Sub And fasting. 

Ana. Yea, for some fitter place. The peace of 
mind 

Rest with these walls 1 {Exit. 

Sub. Thanks, courteous Ananias. 

Face What chd he come for ? 

Sub. About casting dollars, 

Piesentlv out of hand And so I told him, 

A Spanish minister came heie to spy, 

Against the faithful 

Face. I conceive. Come, Subtle, 

Thou art so down upon the leash disaster * 

How wbuldst thou ha’ done, if I had not help’t 
thee out ? 

Sub. I' thank thee, Face, for the angry boy, 
i’ faith. 

Face. Who would have look’d it should have 
been that rascal ? 

Surly ? he had dyed his beaid and all. Well, sir, 
Here's damask come to make you a suit. 

Sub. Where’s Diugger? 

Face. He is gone to borrow me a Spanish habit ; 
I’ll be the count, now. 

Sub. But where’s the widow ? 

Face. Within, with my lord’s sistei : madam 
Dol 

Is entertaining her 

Sub. By your favour, Face, 

Now she is honest, I will stand again. 

Face. You will not offer it? 

Sub. Why? 

Face. Stand to your word, 

Or— here comes Dol, she knows- 
Sub. You are tyrannous still. 
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Enter Dol hastily 

Face Strict foi mv light — How now, Dol! 
Hast [thou] told bet, 

The Spanish count will come ? 

Dol Yes but anothei is come, 

You little look d foi l 
Fine Who is that ? 

Dol Your r aster , 

The master of the house 
Sub How, Dol 1 
Face She lies, 

This is some tuck Come, leave yom quiblins, 
Doiothy 

Dol Look out, and see [ Face goes to the window 
Sub Ait thou m earnest ? 

Dol ’blight, 

Eorty o’ the neighbours are about him, talking 
Face ’Tis he by this good day * ** 

Dal ’Twill prove ill day 
Eor some on us 

Fate We aie undone, and taken 

Dol Lost, I’m afiaid 

Sub You said he would not come, 

While there died one a week within the liberties 
Fate No ’twas within the walls 
Sub Was’t so 1 cry you mercy 
I thought the liberties What shall we do now. 
Face ? 

Face Be silent not a word, if he call or knock 

* Come, kale your quiblins,] i e y our little attempts to de 
ceive us Quibble is not dented, as Dr Johnson thinks, from 
quidlibit, but from quip (a sai castic i£ fetch of wit,” of which 
it is a diminutive neither does it signify “ a pun but rather 
a playful though captious m sapprchension of words and things 

* Be silent not a icord } &c ] i ace has many traits of Tranio, 
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I’ll into mine old shape again and meet him, 

Of Jeieinj, the butler. In the mean tune, 

Do jou two pack up all the goods and purchase, 9 
That we can cariy m the two trunks. I’ll keep 
him 

Off foi to-day, if I cannot longer : and then 
At night, I'll ship you both away to Ratcliff, 
Wheie we will meet to-moriow, and there we’ll 
shaie 

Let Mammon’s brass and pewter keep the cellar ; 
We'll have another time tot that But, Dol, 

’Pi it nee go heat a little water quickly ; 

Subtle must shave me. ail my captain’s beard 
Must off, to make me appear smooth Jeremy. 
You’ll do it ? 

Sub. Yes, I'll shave ^ou, as well as I can. 

Face. And not cut my throat, but trim me P 
Sub. You shall see, sir. \Ejceunt. 

the pleasantest character in the pleasantest comedy of Plautus, 
the Mostellana , Besides many hints for short speeches, Junson 
seems to have taken from this (his ti vourite) author the idea of 
the next scene, in which Face, like Traruo, endeavours to j,re- 
yent his master irom entering the house, b) a forced story* 
s Do jOu pack up all the goons, and pun hate* J A cant 
term lor good** stolen, or di&honestly come by: thus Shak- 
speare : 

u They will steal any thing, and call it purchase.” 

Henry V . 

And this sense seems to be derived from Chaucer, who thus 
uses it in his pi ophecy : 

u And robbery is hold© purchase,” Whal. 
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ACT V SCENE I 
f Befoie Love wit’s door 
Enter Lovewit, with several of the Neighbour 

Love Has theie been such resoit, say you 5 

1 Nei Daily, sir 

2 Net And nightly, too 

3 Net Ay, some as brave as lords 

4 Nei Ladies -and gentlewomen 

5 Nei C itizens’ wives 

1 Nei And knights 

6 Nei In coaches 

2 Nei Yes, and oyster- women 

1 Net Beside other gallants 

3 Nei Sailors’ wives 

4 Net Tobacco men 

5 Net Anothei Pimlico 1 

Love What should my knave advance, 

To draw this company ? he hung out no banners 
Of a strange calf with five legs to be seen, 

Oi a huge lobstei with six claws ? 

6 Nei No, su 

3 Nei We had gone in then, sir 
Love He has no gift 

Of teaching m the nose that e’er I knew of 
You saw no bills set up that promised cure 
Of agues, or the tooth-ach p 

2 Nei No such thing, sir 

Love Nor heard a drum struck for baboons 
oi puppets ? 

5 Nei Neithei, sir 

Love What device should he bring foith now ? 
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I love a teeming wit as I love my nourishment 
’Pray God he have not kept such open house, 
That he hath sold my hangings, and my bedding 1 
I left him nothing else If he have eat them, 

A plague o’ the moth, say 1 1 Suie he has got 
Some bawdy pictuies to call all this g$ng ,* 

The fuar and the nun ; oi the new motion 
Of the knight’s couiser covering the parson’s 
mai e , 

The boy of six \ear old with the gieat thing . 
Or ’t maj be, he has the lleas that run at tilt 
Upon a table, or seme dog to dance. 

When saw you him ' 

1 Net. Who, sn, Jeiemy ? 

2 Nsi Jeiemy butler 5 
We saw him not this month. 

Love How > 

4 Nei. Not these five weeks, sir. 

6 All tins gwg ,] i e. gang Tins substitution of i for a was 
common in our author’s days, though a late critic could not find 
an instance of it. Thus Dtay ton • 

u Rock and Rollo 
u Who still led the rustic ging ” 

And Greene Bless me (quoth Cloth-breeches) what a ging 
was here gathered together ” A similar change took place in 
other words such as hang , &c Thus Machin 

u Heaven m thy palm this day the balance hwgs ? 

Dumb Knight A. 1. 

It is needless to produce more examples of so prevalent a prac- 
tice In this and the pieced mg speech, Jonson sarcastically 
touches on the extravagant kindness of the citizens and their 
wives tor Sights ot every kind, however repugnant to decorum. 

The “ curiosities” which he enumerates are not imaginary 
ones, they weie actually exhibited in London, and specific 
mention ot all of them icspcctively, might easily be produced 
fiom the wuteis of those times Theie is much pleasant satire 
on this head m the City MaH h 9 and the Knight oj the burning 
Pestle * 
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6 Net These six weeks at the least 

Love You amaze me, neighbours 1 

5 Net Suie, if your worship know not where 

he is, 

"He’s slipt awa\ 

6 Net ■Pi ay god, he be not made away 

Love Ha 1 it’s no time to question, then 

[Knocks at the door 

6 Net About 

Some three weeks since, I heard a doleful cry, 
As I sat up a mending my wife’s stockings 

Love ’Tis strange that none will answer • 
Didst thou hear 
A cry, sayst thou ? 

6 Net Yes, su, like unto a man 

That had been sti angled an houi, and could not 
speak 7 

7 £ 2 /^ un t 0 a man 

That had been strangled an hour, and could not speak] Mr 
Steevens inclines to think that this was meant to reflect on 
Shakspeare’s making Desdemona speak u alter long seeming 
dead But as the Alchemist was written before Othello , (a circum- 
stance of little moment with him where Jonsoms concerned,) Mr 
Malone ventures to express a doubt on the subject “ Old Ben 
(he says ) generally spoke out , and it he had intended to $n*er at the 
mannei of D^dtmona s death, would have written — like unto 
a woman , &c ” This remark, of which the candour is, at least, 
equal to the consistency, tne reader will do well to bear in mind 
Mtanvhilc the critics might have spared their pains Strangled 
an hour 5Lc (though Lovewit perversely catches at the literal 
sense to perplex his 11 io mants) has no reference to duration of 
time? but means simply suffocated, and thereto! e, unable to 
utter articulate sounds A similar mode of expitssion occurs 
m Measure for Measure u Shew your sheep bffmg tace, and 
be hanged an hoar f wlure Mr Henley, who usually takes 
more trouble to shew his ignorance of our old writers than seems 
absolutely necessary, gravely assures us, “ that the poet eu» 
dmtly refers to the ancient mode of punishing by the eolhstri- 
gmm or original pillory,” &c — whereas it is merely a vulgar 

imprecation — “ shew ind bt hanged 1” Ihe reader will 

find more on this subject, m Bartholomew Fair 
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2 Nei, I heard it too, just this day three weeks, 

at two o’clock 
Next morning. 

Love, These be miracles, or you make them so ' 
A man an hour strangled, and could not speak, 
And both you heard him ciy 3 

3 Net. Yes, dowriwaid, sir. 

Love. Thou art a wise fellow. Give me thy 
hand, 1 pray thee, 

What trade ait thou on 3 

3 Net. A smith, an’t please yom worship. 

Loxe A smith' then lend me thy help to get 
this door open. 

3 Net. That I will presently, su, but fetch my 
♦tools — [Exit. 

] Net. Sir, best to knock again, afore you 
break it. 

Love. [Knocks again.] I will. 

Enter Face, in las butler's livery. 

Face. What mean you, sir 3 

1 2. 4. Net O, heie’s Jeiemy ' 

Face. Good sn, come from the door. . 

Love. Why, what’s the mattei 5 

Face Yet farther, you aie too near yet. 

Love. In the name of wonder, 

What means the fellow 1 

Face. The house, sir, has been visited. 

Love. What, with the plague ? stand thou then 
farther. 

Face. No, sir, 

I had it not. 

Love Who had it then 3 I left 
None else but thee m the house. 

* Yet Jut ther , you are too mar yet,} Face wants to draw him 
away trom the doo» ? that he may not hur an) thing ot what is 
passing within. 
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Face Yes, sn, my fellow, 

The cat that kept the buttery, had it on her 
A week before I spied it, but I got her 
Convey’d away in the night and so I shut 

The house up for a month 

Love Iiow i 

Face Purposing then, sir, 

T’have burnt rose vinegar, treacle, and tai, 

And have made it sweet, that you shou’d ne’er 
have known it. 

Because I knew the news would but afflict you, sir 
Love Breathe less, and farther off 1 Why this 
is stranger 

The neighbours tell me all here that the doors 

Have still been open 

Face How, sir 1 

Love Gallants, men and women, 

And of all sorts, tag-rag, been seen to flock heie 
In threaves, 9 these ten weeks, as to a second 
Hogsden, 

In days of Pimlico and Eye-blight 1 

s J% threaves,! In droves, or heaps Jonson uses the word 
again, in the Sad Shepherd 

“ they come, 

K In threaves , to frolick with him ” 

The word is properly applied to a certain number of sheaves of 
corn, when formed into- a shock Thus Chapman 

“ Nay, see if thou canst lay them thus in themes 
Vtr “ In threaves, d ye call it ? 

Bass <£ Yes, my lord, in threaves 
Vtr A pretty term ” Gent Usher, A 2 Whal 
* In days o/Timlico and Eye bright ] A place near Hogsden, 
Mr Whalley says, famous for cakes and ale Thus in the 
City Match 

■ « Marry, it has been 

“ To squire his sisters, and demolish custards, 

<{ At Pimlico ” 

And in Green s Tv Quoque il I have sent my daughter this 
morning as far as Pimlico , for a draught of Derby ale ” 

Pimlico is sometimes spoken of as a person, and may not 
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Face. Sii, 

Their wisdoms will not say so. 

Love To-day they speak 
Of coaches, and gallants ; one in a French-hood 
Went in, they tell me ; and another was seen 
In a velvet gown at the window : divers more 
Pass in and out. 

Face They did pass through the doors then, 
Or walls, I assuie their eye-sights, and their 
spectacles ; 

F 01 lieie, sir, are the keys, and heie have been, 
In this my pocket, now above twenty days : 
And tor before, I kept the fort alone there. 

But that ’tis yet not deep m the*afternoon, 

I should believe my neighbours had seen double 
Through the black pot, and made these appan- 
tions 1 

For, on my faith to your worship, for these three 
weeks 

And upwards, the door has not been open’d. 
Love. Strange 1 

1 Nci. Good faith, I think I saw a coach. 

2 Net And I too, 

I’d have been sworn. 

Love. Do you but think it now ? 

And but one coach ? 

4 Nei. We cannot tell, sir: Jeiemy 
Is a very honest fellow. 

Face. Did you see me at all ? 


improbably, have been the master of a house once famous for 
ale of a particular description. So, indeed, may Eyebright,*— 
unless (as 1 rather incline to think) the term be applied to a 
sort of malt liquor, in which the herb of this name was infused. 
In these important matters, it is wise to proceed with caution ; 
the reader therefore will consider this as conjecture only, and 
make use of his own discretion in determining the sense of this 
doubtful passage. 
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1 Net No , that we are sure on 

2 Net I’ll be swoin o’ that 

Love Fine rogues to have your testimonies 
built on I 

Re-eMer third Neighbour, with his tools 

3 Net Is Jeremy come ! 

1 Nei O, yes , you may leave your tools , 

We were deceived, he says 

2 Net He has had the keys , 

And the door has been shut these three weeks 

3 Nei Like enough 

Love Peace, and get hence, you changelings 
Enter Surly and Mammon 
Face Suily come ' 

And Mammon made acquainted' they’ll tell all 
How shall I beat them off ? what shall I do ? 
Nothing’s more wretched than a guilty consci- 
ence * [Aside 

Sur No, sir, he was a great physician This, 
It was no bawdy-house, but a mere chancel ' 
You knew the lord and his sistei 
Mam, Nay, good Suily — 

Sur The happy word, Be rich 

* Horn shall I beat them offv what shall I do® 

Nothing more wretched than a guilty conscience 3 From 
Plautus, as Upton observes 

Bed quisnam hie sese tarn cito recipit domum $ 

Metuo ne dt hac i e qvippiam Inc inaudivemt 
Accedam alque appdllabo hm^quum timeo miser f 
Nthzl est misertus quam ammus hominis consents 

There is a passage among the fragments of Menander, which 
iumcxeatlj explains the situation of Face 

O ovnropm avia n, jtav % SpacrvlaTo*, 

H cvvEcrts avrov hihoTarov swat Tram 
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Mam. Play not the tyrant. — 

Sur. Should be to-day pronounced to all your 
. friends 

And wheie be your anduons now? and your 
brass pots, 

That should have been golden flagg^ns, and 
gi eat wedges' 

Mam. Let me but breathe. What, they have 
shut their doois, 

Methmks > 

Sur. Ay, now ’tis holiday with them. 

Mam. Rogues, [He and Surly block. 

Cozeneis, impostors, bawds ' 
j Face. What mean you, sir? 

Mami To enter if we can. 

Face. Another man’s house ' 

Heie is the owner, sir: turn you to him, 

And speak your business. 

Mum. Aie you, sn, the owner? 

Love. Yes, sir. 

Mam. And are those knaves within your 
cheaters ? 

Love. What knaves, what cheaters ? 

31 am Subtle and his Lungs. 

Face. The gentleman is distracted, sir 1 No 
lungs, 

Nor lights have been seen heie these tlnee 
weeks, sii, 

Within these doors, upon my word. 

Sur Yourwoid, 

Groom arrogant! 

Face Yes, su, I am the house-keeper, 

And knowthe keyshaveuot befen outof myhands. 
Sur. This is a new Face. 

Face. You do mistake the house, sir: 

What sign was’t at ? 

Sur. You rascal! this is one 
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Of the confederacy Come, let’s get officers, 
And force the dooi 

Love ’Pray you stav, gentlemen* ** 

Su7 No, sir, we’ll come with warrant 
Mam Ay, and then 
We shall have youi doors open 

[Ereunt Mam and Sur 
Love What means this ? 

Face I cannot tell, sir 
1 Nei These are two of the gallants 
That we do think we saw 
Face Two of the fools 1 
You talk as idly as they Good faith, sir, 

1 think the moon has erased ’em all 3 — O me, 

Entei Kastril 

The angry boy come too' He’ll make a noise, 
And ne’ei away till he have betray’d us all 

[ Aside 

Kas [knocking ] What rogues, bawds, slaves, 
you’ll open the dooi, anon 1 
Punk, cockatrice, my suster ' By this light 
I’ll fetch the marshal to you « You aie a whore 

To keep your castle 

Face Who would you speak with, sir ' 

Kas The bawdy doctor, and the cozening 
captain, 

And puss my suster 
Love This is something, suie 
Face Upon my trust, the doors were never 
open, sir 

* I think the moon has crazed em all ] Thus Shakspeare 

** It is the very error of the moon 
u She comes more near the earth than she was wont, 

<{ And makes me n mad ” 
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Kas. I have heaid all their tiicks told me 
twice over, 

By the fat knight and the lean gentleman. 

Love. Heie comes another. 

Enter Ananias and TribulatIok. 

Face. Ananias too ! 

And his pastoi 1 

Tn. [ beating at the door."\ The doois are shut 
against us. 

Ana. Come foilh, you seed of sulphur, sons 
of fire 1 

Your stench it is broke forth ; abomination 
Is in the house. 

Kas. Ay, my suster’s there. 

Ana. The place, 

It is become a cage of unclean birds. 

Kas. Yes, I will fetch the scavenger, and the 
constable. 

Tn. You shall do well. 

Ana. We’ll join to weed them out. 

Kas. You will not come then, punk devise, 
my sister ,s 

4 By Ike fat knight and the lean gentleman ] 1 * e. by Mammon, 
and Surly * yet Surly is spoken ot (p. 133) a a too fat tor a 
Spaniard 

$ Bunk device, my sit s> ter f ] i e as Upton observes, tbou arrant 
whore The phiase is taken from the French a points devise*. 

So Chancer in the Romaunt of the rose, ver. 121 5, 

• c Her nose was wi ought at point dense u e with the 
utmost exactness And Shakspeare, m Twtlfth Night, act iu sc 2. 

“ Mai. 1 will be point devise, the very man ” x. e exactly 
the same in every panic ular. Oar po£fc again uses the expres. 
sion m the Tale of a Tab 

■ — — u And if the dapper priest 

u Be but as cunning, point m his deuse, 
a As 1 was m my he.’’ 

Johnson (see his Diet.) brings the expression from point devise. 

\ OL. IV. N 
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Ana Call her not sister , she’s a harlot verily 

Kas I’ll raise the street 

Love Good gentleman, a woid 

Ana Satan avoid, and hinder not our zeal 1 

[Exeunt Ana Trib and Kast 
Love TJje world’s turn’d Bethlem 
Face These are all broke loose, 

Out of St Katherine’s, where they use to keep 
The bettei sort of mad-folks 

1 Nei All these persons 
We saw go m and out here 

2 Nei Yes, indeed, sir 

3 Nei These were the parties 
Face Peace, you drunkards > Sir, 

I wonder at it please you to give me leave 
To touch the door, I’ll try an the lock be 
chang d 

Love It mazes me * 

Face [Goes to the door ] Good faith, sir, I believe 
There’s no such thing ’tis all deceptio visus — 
Would I could get him away [Aside 

Dap [within ] Mastei captain ’ maste doctor’ 
Love Who’s that ? 

Facer Our clerk within, that I forgot * [Aside ] 
I know not, sir 

Dap [within ] For God’s sake, when will her 
grace be at leisure ? 

Face Ha 1 

in the exact point of view and in this he is supported by the 
manner m which many of our old writers give the words I 
have little doubt, however, but that the phrase is of mathema- 
tical derivation— d point devise, to a precise , or given point and 
hence exact correct, &c. Mr Douce flllust of ShakspeareJ 
derives it a from the labour ot the needle ” Point he tells ns* 
from Cotgrave, is a stich, and devisi any thing disposed or 
arranged this may be granted — but a dictionary will never 
teach us to put two words together , and the origin oi the ex- 
pression, if not given m the former pait ot this note, is yet to 
seek 
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Illusions, somespirit o’ theair '• — Hisgagis melted, 
And now he sets out the throat. [Aside. 

Dap [ within .] I am almost stifled 

Face. Would you were altogether. [Aside 
Love. ’Tis in the house. 

Ha' list. 

Face. Believe it, sir, in the air. 

Love. Peace, you. 

Dap. [ within .}* Mine aunt’s grace does not use 
me well 

Sub. [within,] You fool, 

Peace, you’ll mar all 

Face, [speaks through the key-hole, while Lovewit 
advances to the door unobserved.] Or you 
*’ will else, you rogue. 

Love. O, is it so ? then you converse with 
spirits < — 

Come, sir. No more of your tricks, good Jeremy, 
The truth, the shortest way. 

Face. Dismiss this rabble, sir.— 

What shall I do ? I am catch’d. [Aside. 

Love. Good neighbours, 

I thank you all. You may depart. [Exeunt Neigh- 
bours.] — Come sir, 

You know that I am an indulgent master; 

And therefore conceal nothing. What’s your 
medicine, 

To draw so many several sorts of wild fowl ? 
Face. Sir, you were wont to affect mirth and 
wit — 

But here’s no place to talk on’t in the street. 
Give me but leave to make the best of my fox tune, 
And only paidon me the abuse of your house : 
It’s all I beg. I’ll help you to a widow, 

In recompense, that you shall give me thanks for, 
Will make you seven years younger, and a rich 
one. 

N2 
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’Tis but your putting on a Spanish cloak 
I have her within You need not fear the house , 
It was not visited 

Love But by me, who came 
Soonei than you expected 
Face It ?s true, sir 
’Prav you forgive me 

Love Well let s see your widow [Eveunt 


S C E N E II 
A Room m the same 

Enter Subtle, leading in Dapper, with his eyes 
bound as before 

Sub How I have you eaten your gag ? 

Dap Yes faith, it crumbled 
Away in my mouth 

Sub You have spoil’d all theu 
Dap No 1 

I hope m> aunt of Fairy will forgive me 

Sub Your aunt’s a gracious lady , but m troth 
You were to blame 

Dap The fume did overcome me, 

And I did do’t to stay my stomach ’Pi ay you 
So satisfy hei grace 

Enter Face m his uniform 

Here comes the captain 
Face How now 1 is his mouth down ? 

Sub Ay, he has spoken 1 
Face A pox, I heard him, and you too. — He’s 
undone then — 
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I have been fain to say, the house is haunted 
With spirits, to keep chuil back. 

Sub And hast thoa done it ? 

Face . Sure, for this n'ght. 

Sub Why, then tnu.nph and sing 
Of Face so famous, the precious king 
Of present wits. 

Face. Did you not hear the coil 
About the door? 

Sub Yes, and I dwindled with it. 

Face. Shew him his aunt, aud let him be dis- 
patch'd . 

I’ll send her to you. [Exit Face. 

Sub .•Well, sir, youi aunt her giace 
Will give you audience presently, on my suit, 
And the captain’s woid that you uid not eat your 
gag 

In any contempt of hei highness. 

[ Unbinds his eyes. 

Dap. Not I, in troth, sir. 

Filter Dol like the queen of Fairy. 

Sub Here she is come. Down o’ jour knees 
and wriggle 

She has a stately piesence. [ Dapper kneels, and 
shuffles towards her .] Good 1 Yet neater, 
x\nd bid, God save you 1 
Dap. Madam > 

Sub. And youi aunt. 

Dap. And my most giacious aunt, God save 
your giace. 

Dol. Nephew, we thought to ha\ e been angiy 
with jou ; 

But that sweet face of yours hath turn'd the tide. 
Aud made it flow with joy, tnat ebb’d of love. 
Anse, and touch our velvet gown. 
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Sub The skirts, 

And kiss ’em So • 

Dol Let me now stroak that head 
Much nephew shalt thou wm much shalt thou spend. 
Much shalt thou give away, much shalt thou lend 
Sub Ay/ mu ch > indeed [Aside ] Why do you 
not thank her giace ? 

Dap I cannot speak for joy 
Sub See, the kind wretch 1 
Your grace’s kinsman right 
Dol Give me the bird 

Here is your fly in a purse, about your neck, 
cousin , 

Wear it, and feed it about this day sev’n-night, 

On your light wust 

Sub Open a vein with a pm 
And let it suck but once a week , till then, 

You must not look on’t 
Dol No and, kinsman, 

Bear yourself woithy of the blood you come on 
Sub Her grace would have you eat no more 
Woolsack 6 pies, 

Nor Dagger fiumety 
Dol Nor break his fast 
In Heaven and Hell 

Sub She’s with you every where ' 

Nor play with cos^armongers, at mum-chance, 
tray-tup, 

6 The Woolsack and the Dagger (see p 24) were ordinaries 
of low repute , and our old poets have frequent allnsionsto the 
coarseness of their entertainment “ I’ll not take thy word 
for a Dagger pie,” occurs in the Sahromastix and a similar 
expression is found m an old collection of epigrams called 
Springes to catch Woodcocks Heaven and Hell were two mean 
alehouses abutting on W estmmster Hall Whallcy says, that 
they were standing, m Ins remembrance They are mentioned, 
together with a third house, called Purgatory , m a Grant, which 
I have read, dated in the first year of Henry VII 
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God make you rich ; (when as your aunt has 
done it ,) 

But keep 

The aallant’st company, and the best games 

Dap. Yes, sir 

Sub. G leek and primero . and what you get, 
be true to us. 

Dap By this hand, I will. 

Sub You may’bring’s a thousand pound 
B, foie to-monow night, if but three thousand 
Be stmmg, a»\ou will 
Dap. I swear I will then. 

Sub Your fly will learn you all games. 

Face .[within ] Have you done theie ? 

Sub. *Your grace will command him no more 
duties ? 

Dol. No : 

But come, and see me often. I may chance 
To leave him thiee or four hundred chests of 
tieasure. 

And some twelve thousand acres of fairy land, 
If he game well and comely with good gamesters. 
Sub. There's a kind aunt ! kiss her departing 
pait — 

But you must sell your foity mark a year, now. 
Dap. Ay, sir, I mean. 

Sub Or, give’ t away , pox on’t > 

Dap I’ll give't mine aunt : I’ll go and fetch 
the writings. [Exit. 

Sub. ’Tis well, away. 

Re-enter Face. 

Face. Wheie’s Subtle ? 

Sub. Here . what news ? 

God make you nth ,] This is the name of some game, and a 
ve^y foolish name it is. I can give the reader no further infor- 
mation. 
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Face Drugget is. at the dooi, go take his suit, 
And bid him fetch a parson presently, 

Say, he hall marry the widow Thou shalt spend 
A hundred pound by the seivice 1 [Exit Subtle ] 
Now, queen Dol, 

Have yorf pack’d up alP 
Dol Yes 

Face And how do you like 
The lady PI ant ? 

Dol A good dull innocent 

Re-entei Subtle 

Sub Here’s your Hieiommo s> cloak and hat 
Face Give me them 
Sub And the ruff too ? 

Face Yes, I’ll come to you presently [Exit 
Sub Now he is gone about his project, Dol, 
*l4old you of, foi the widow 
Dol Tis direct 
Against om ai tides 
Sub Well, we will fit him, wench 
Hast thou gull’d her ofVher jewels or her 
bracelet-* ? 

Dol No , but I w ill do’t 
Sub Soon at night, my Dolly, 

When we are shipp d, and all oui goods aboaid, 
Eastwaid for Ratcliff, we will turn our course 
To Bramiord, we»twaid, it thou sayst the word, 
And take our leaves of this o ei-weening rascal, 
This peremptory Face 
Dol Content, I’m weary of him 
Sub TLou’st cause, when the slave will run a 
wiving, Dol, 

Against the instiument that was diawn between 
ns 

Dol 111 pluck his bad as bare as I can 
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Sub. Yes, tell her, 

She must by any means address some present 
To the cunning man, make him amends for 
wiongmg 

His ait with hei suspicion ; send a ring, 

Or chain of pearl; she will be tortuied else 
Extiemely in her sleep, say, and have strange 
things 

Come to her. Wilt thou 5 
Dol. Yes, 

Sub My fine fhtter-mouse, 

My bud o’ the night 1 we’ll tickle it at the 
Pigeons,* 

When we have all, and may unlock the trunks, 
And say, this's mine, and thine; and thine, and 
mine. }7 hey hiss. 


Re-enter Face. 

Face. What now ! a billing ? 

Sub. Yes, a little exalted 
In the good passage ot oui stock-affairs. 

Face. Diuggei lias biought his paison-, take 
him in, Subtle, 

And send Nab back again to wash his face. 

Sub. I will . and shave huuselt? \Eant. 

Face. If you can get him. 

Dol. You aie hot upon it. Face, whate'er it is ! 


1 Wt'll tille it at the Pigeons/] The thief Pigeons at Btenl- 
ford, the place of midezrous Thu mn < hi .’Util some noto- 
netj 1.1 a subsequent period, f.om being kipi b\ the I oast of 
the o‘d sta'ie, Lovun, alter the bl.nd and intuleiaut | < •> . ufurn 
ol the Paalr 11s Had d.spe si d the piayeis Hue he diet! n. i>i at 
poverty, and at rn advanced age, a slioittime betore the icturn 
ot his royal master. 
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Face A trick that Dol shall spend ten pound 
a month by 

Re enter Subtle 


Is he gone ? 

Sub The chaplain waits you in the hall, sir 
Face I’ll go bestow him [ Exit 

Dol He’ll now marry her, instantly 
Sub He cannot yet, he is not ready Dear Dol, 
Cozen her of all thou canst To deceive him 
Is no deceit, but justice, that would break 
Such an inextricable tie as ours was 
Dol Let me alone to fit him 

Re-entei Face 

Face Come, my venturers, 

You have pack’d up all ? where be the trunks ? 
bung forth 
Sub Here 

Face Let us see them Wbei e’s the money ? 
Sub Here, 

In this 

Face Mammon’s ten pound , eight scorebefore 
The brethren’s money, this Drugger’s and 
Dapper’s 

What paper’s that ? 

Dol The jewel of the w aiting maid’s, 

That stole it from her lady, to know ceitain 

Face If she should have precedence of her 
mistress ? 

Dol Yes 

Face What box is that ? 

Sub The fish- wives ungs, I think, 
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And the ale-wives single money . Is’t not 
Dol? 

Dol. Yes ; and the whistle that the sailor’s wife 
Brought you to know an her husband were with 
Ward. 8 9 

Face. We’ll wet it to-monow; and our silver- 
beakers 

And tavern cups. Where be the French petticoats, 
And gudles and hangers ? 

Sub. Here, m the trunk, 

And the bolts of lawn. 

Face. Is Diuggei’s damask theie, 

And the tobacco 3 
Sub. Yes. 

.Face.’ Give me the keys. 

Dol. Why you the keys ? 

Sub. No mattei, Dol ; because 
We shall not open them befoie he comes. 

Face. ’Tis true, you shall not open them, indeed; 
Nor have them forth, do you see 3 not forth, Dol. 
Dol. No ! 

Face. No, my smock-iampant. The light is, 
my master 

Knows all, has pardon’dme, and he will keep them ; 

8 The alc-wncs single-wionry ] Small money perhaps that re- 
quired no change Thus m the Met / y Beggars 44 an ancient 
prophet that tells foi tunes, and cozens our poor country people 
of then single-money ” 

9 — The whistle that the sa/lot * swife 

Bi ought you to know an her husband were with Ward ] Ward, as 
Whailey observes, 44 was a famous pirate.” He is mentioned 
by Donne * 

— — 44 and whether Ward 

44 The traffick of the midland sea had matr’d " 

And How ell calls lum, ‘ 4 the most infamous and fatal man that ever 
Chnsteudom bred.” Besides innumerable ballads, there is extant 
a tragedy on his exploits by Robert Dawborne, called the Chnt~ 
tian turned Tnrk y 01 the lives of Watdmd Dansiker, 1612. 
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Doctor, ’tis true — you look* — foi all your figures 
I sent for him indeed Wherefore, good partners, 
Both he and she be satisfied , for heie 
Determines the indentuie tripartite 
’Twixt Subtle, Dol, and Face All I can do 
Is to help j-ou over the wall, o’ the back-side, 

Oi lend) ou a sheet to save jour velvet gown, Dol 
Here will be, ofhceis piescntly, bethink you 
Of f ome couise suddenly to ’scape the dock 2 
Foi thith 1 )ou will come else \Loud knocking ] 
H uk j ou, thunder 
Sub Y ou are a precious fiend * 

Ojfi [without ] Open the door 
lace Dol, I am soiry for thee i’ faith, but 
heai st thou ? 

It shall go ha id but I will place thee somewhere 
Thou shalt hav e my lettei to mistress Amo — 

Dol Hang } ou 1 

Face Oi madam Caesarean 3 

Dol Pox upon y ou, rogue, 

Would I had but time to beat thee ' 


1 Doctor, ’its true — you look—] i e (says Upton) <( You look 
to that— X wrote on the margin of my book, 

44 Doctor r its true (look you )jor all your figures 99 
Upton might as well have let his u writing 5 ’ alone You look 
(rio uncommon expression) means, you are surprised It is 
strange that the commentator should not sec this , nor recollect 
how olten opaco is used by the Greek writers for 
Fac^ adds, that he sent for his master This fa] ehood, which 
is ptrlcctly in character, is thrown out to intimidate his con- 
federates 

% 1 he dock ,] Some apartment m Newgate or Bridewell In 
the former is a place named the Bail dock Whax 
3 I h<m shalt ha%e my letter to mibtress Amo — 

Or madam Csesart an) 44 I he names of two bawds m our 
poet’s tune the last (Upton says) seems to be mentioned m his 
epigrams 

44 And madam Ccesar , great Proserpina, 

44 Is now trom home ” 
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Face . Subtle, 

Lets knowwheie you set up next; I will send 
\ou 

A customer now and then, for old acquaintance : 
What new couise ha\ e you ? 

Sub Rogue, I’ll hang myself, 

That I may walk a gieater devil than thou, 

And haunt thee m the iloek-bed and the buttery. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE III. 

An outer Room in the same. 

EnterhQVEwrrm theSpamsk dress, with theParson. 
[Loud Knocking at the door.'] 

Love What do you mean- my masters ? 

Mam. f without .] Open your dooi, 

Cheateis, bawds, conjurers. 

Offi. [without.] Or we will break it open. 

Love What wairant have you ? 

Offi. [without.] Warrant enough, sii, doubt not, 
If you’ll not open it 

Love. Is theie an officer, there ? 

Offi [without ] Yes, tv. o or three for failing.' 
Lore. Have but patience, 

And I will open it stiaight. 

* Yes , two 01 thee for failing ] 1 e. for fear of failing: in 
which sense the woid is constantly used by our old writers. 
Thus Fletcher : 

46 But I’ll hold fast , 

“ Fot catching of a iail ” The Coxcomb.” 

And, just after, Antonio, speaking of his disguise, says; 

“ l hope I’m wild enough fat being known/* 

More examples may be found m Mass. voL i. p. 103. 
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Enter Face, as butlei 

Face Sir, have you done ? 

Is it a marriage 5 * peifect 2 
Love Yes, my bram 

Face Off with your ruff and cloak then, be 
youiself, sir 

Sur [without ] Down with the door 
Kas [without ] ’Slight, ding it open * 

Love [opening the door ] Hold, 

Hold, gentlemen, what means this v lolence 2 

Mammon, Surly, Kastril, Ananias, Tribu- 
lation, and Oltceis rush m 

Mam Where is this collier ? 
but And my captain Face ? 

Mam These day owls 
Sur That are birdrag m men’s puises 
Mam Madam suppository 
Kas Doxy, my suster 
Ana Locusts 
Of the foul pit 

Tri Profane as Bel and the dragon 
Ana Worse than the giasshoppers, or the lice 
of Egypt 


5 ’Slight, ding it open ] Break it open Ding (from the A S 
to force, heat down, &c ) was once common amongst us Thus 
m the Spanish Ti agedy 

u He paunch’d his horse, and dinged him to the ground ” 

And m the first part of Sir John Olclcast/e For the creait of 
Dunstable, dmg down the enemy, tomorrow 7 A m sc 2 The 
word still obtains in some of our remote provinces In Scot- 
land it is m daily use 
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Lone. Good gentlemen, hear me. Are you 
officers, 

And cannot stay this violence ? 

1 Ojfi Keep the peace. 

Love. Gentlemen, what is the mattei ? whom 
do you seek ? 

Mam. The chemical cozener. 

Sur. And the captain pander. 

Kas. The nun my suster. 

Mam Madam Rabbi. 

Ana. Scorpions, 

And caterpillais 

Love. Fewer at once, I pray you. 

2 Offi. One after another, gentlemen, I charge 

you, 

By virtue of my staff. 

“Ana. They are the vessels 
Of pi ide, lust, and the cart. 

Love Good zeal, lie still 
A little while 

Tn. Peace, deacon Ananias. 

Love. The house is mine heie, and the doois 
are open ; 

If there be any such peisons as you seek for, 

Use youi authority, search on o’ God’s name. 

I am but newly come to town, and finding 
This tumult ’bout my door, to tell you true, 

It somewhat mazed me, till my man, here, 
fearing 

My more displeasure, told me he had done 
Somewhat an insolent part, let out my house 
(Belike, piesummg on my known aversion 
From any air o’ the town while there was sick- 
ness,) 

To a doctoi and a captain : who, what they are 
Oi where they be, he knows not. 
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Of silver, should have run with cream from 
Hogsden , 

That, evei} Sunday, in Moor-fields, theyounkeis, 
And tits and tom-boys should have fed on, gratis 
Mam I will go mount a tui nip-cart, and preach 
The end of the world, within these two months 
Suily, 

What 1 in a dream ? 

Sur Must I needs cheat my self, 

With that same foolish vice of honesty ' 

Come, let us go and hearken out the rogues 
That Face I’ll maik for mine, if e’er I meet him 
Face If I can hear of him, su, I’ll bring j^ou 
word, 

Unto your lodging , toi in troth, they were 
strangers 

To me, I thought them honest as my self, sn 

{Exeunt Mam and Sur 

Re enter Ananias and Tribulation 

Tn ’Tis well, the saints shall not lose all yet 
Go, 

And get some carts 

Loxe For what, mv zealous fuends? 

Ana To beai away the poition of the righ- 
teous 

Out of this den of thieves 
Love What is that portion ? 

Ana The goods sometimes the orphans’, that 
thebrethien 

Bought with their silver pence 
Love What, those in the cellar, 

The knight sir Mammon claims? 

Ana I do defy 

The wicked Mammon, so do all the brethren, 
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Thou profaue man ! I ask thee with what con- 
science 

Thou canst advance that idol against us, 

That have the seal? were not the shillings num- 
bei ’d, 

That made the pounds ; were not the pounds told 
out, 

Upon the second .day of the fourth week, 

In the eighth month, upon the table dormant, 
The yeai of the last patience of the saints, 

Six bundled and ten? 

Love. Mine eainest vehement botcher, 

And deacon also, I cannot dispute.with you : 

But if you get you not away the soonei, 

I shall confute you with a cudgel. 

Ana. Sir ! 

Tn. Be patient, Ananias. 

Ana. I am strong, 

And will stand up, well girt, against an host, 

That threaten Gad in exile. 

Love. I shall send you 
To Amsterdam, to your cellar. 

Ana. I will pray there, 

Against thy house * may dogs defile thy walls, 
And wasps and hornets breed beneaih thy roof, 
This seat of falshood, and this cave of cozenage ! 

[Exeunt Ana, and Tnb. 

Enter Druggeb. 

Love. Another too ? 

Drug. Not I, sir, I am no brother 
Love, [beats him.'] Away, you Harry Nicholas ! 8 
do you talk ? [Exit Drug. 

8 Away, you Barry Nicholas '] A native of Leyden, com- 
monly supposed to be the founder ot that turbulent and 

0 2 
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Face No, this was Abel Drugger Good sir, 
go, [To the Parson 

And satisfy him , tell him all is done 
He staid too long a washing of his face 
The doctor, he shall heai of him at West- Chester , 
And of the captain, tell him, at Yarmouth, or 
Some good port* town else, lying for a wind 

[Exit Pm son 

If you can get off the angry child, now, sir — — 

Enter Kastb.il dragging m his sister 

Kas Come, on, you ewe, you have match’d 
most sweetly, have you not ? 

Did not I say, I would never have you tupp’d 
But by a dubb’d boy, to make you a lady-tom ? 
’Slight, you are a mammet ' O, I could touse 
you, now 

Death, mun’ you marry, with a pox ' 

Love You lie, boy , 

As sound as you, and I’m aforehand with you 
Kas Anon • 

Love Come, will you quarrel ? 1 will feize 
you, sirrah 

Why do you not buckle to your tools ? 

mischievous sect called the Family of Love He was a frantic 
enthusiast Their tenets may be found in Blount The bad 
honour, however of giving birth to this society, has been dis- 
puted with Nicholas, by one David George, an anabaptist, of 
Delft Africa was not more fertile in monsters, than Holland 
seems to have once been, m theological visionaries of all kinds 
In his better days? Harry aspired to the name of a poet he also 
translated a drama called An interlude oj Myndes , “ out of the 
base Almayne, and finally appears to have bewildered himself 
in rendering a number of crack-brained German books into 
English. 

9 1 mil feize you , sirrah ,] u I’ll drive you the word is com- 
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Kas. Od’s light, 

This is a fine old boy as e’er I saw * 

Love. What, do you change your copy now? 
proceed, 

Here stands my dove : stoop at her. 1 if you dare. 
Kas v ’Slight, I must love hnn ! I cannot 
choose, i’ faith, 

An I should be Rang’d for’t ' Suster, I protest, 

I honour thee for this match. 

Love. O, do you so, sir? 

Kas. Yes, an thou canst take tobacco and 
drink, old boy, 

I’ll give her five hundred pound more to her 
marriage. 

Than her own state. 

Love. Fill a pipe full, Jeremy. 

Face. Y es ; but go in and take it, sir. 

Love. We will — 

I will be ruled by thee in any thing, Jeremy. 
Kas. ’Slight, thou art not hide-bound, thou art 
a jovy boy ! 

Come, let us in, I pray thee, and take our whiffs. 
Love. Whiff in with your sister, brother boy. 
[ Exeunt Kas and Dame P.] That master 
That had received such happiness by a servant, 
In such a widow, and with so much wealth, 
Were very ungrateful, if he would not be 
A little indulgent to that servant’s wit, 

And help his fortune, though with some small 
strain 

mon in onr old authors, and, as Mi. Upton adds, still used m 
the west of England.” Whal. 

Upton is right ; but the word does not mean, as Whal ley 
supposes, to drive, but to beat, to chastise, to humble, See , in. 
which sense it may be beard every day. 

1 Here stands my dove : stoop at her , &c ] To stoop is a well 
known term in falconry : — fall or pounce upon her as a hawk 
on the wing does upon his prey. Examples of so trite an ex 
pression are not necessary. 
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Of his own candour 2 [ advancing ] — Therefore, gen- 
tlemen, 

-dnd hnd spectatois, if I have outstnpt 
An old man's gravity, or strict canon , think 
What a young wife and a good brain may do. 
Stretch age’s truth sometimes, and crack it too 
Speak Jor thy self, knave 

Face So I will, sir [advancing to the front of 
the stage ] Gentlemen, 

My part a little Jell m this last scene , 

Yet ’twas detoi um 3 And though I am clean 
Got of from Subtle, Surly, Mammon, Hoi, 

Hot Ananias, Dappei, Dtugger, all 
With whom I traded, yet 1 put my self 
On you, that are my country and this pelf, 

Which I have got, ij you do quit me, t ests 
To feast you often, and invite new guests [Exeunt 


Of hs omi candour ] i e honour, fair reputation The 
word occius twice i ? JMassmgerj m the same sense 
My fat t a little fell tn tkis last scene ? 

Tut two * decorum ] i e , as Upton remarks, “ I have not 
acted, however, against the suitableness, the decorum of cha 
racier 


. the Tempest,’ Mr Malone says, “the epilogue is 
spoken by one of the drama, and adapted to the character of 
the speaker , a cncnmstai.ee that I have not observed m the 
epilogues of anj other author of that age ’ Either I do not 
comprehend the meaning of this passage, or the writer has 
totally overlooked Jonson Th s is now the third epilogue m 
succession, w hich is spokei by one of the pusons in the drama, 
apd aaapfcea to the chaiacter of the speaker ? 


** }? b y Tate, (in the preface to Duke andno Dulcet) 

that the Alchemist carnot be read by any sensible man without 
astonishment It is iarci (1 e according to his wide defim- 

h ! 2 \u°u, lhe be ^ ninu 'g to end, but such 

KTiS'Xi.k”'''" 1 ' l} ' H °™> “ h “" 

— sudet multum ft ustraque labot et 

Ausus idem 

A more legitimate subject for comic satire than the present,. 
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Jonson could not easily have found Long before the date 
of his play, it had become necesoaa v (so numerous were the 
professors of Alchemy m this credulous nation) to pass more 
than one Act of Paihament against the transmutation of metals : 
this, m tact, rather tended to serve the cause of the knavish 
pretender, by imposing secrecy on his dupes, and furnishing a 
plea for conducting his mysterious operations m obscuie and 
unfrequented corners What the terror of the law, however, 
could not effect, was brought about by the force of well 
directed ridicule, and the success of Cervantes, m discrediting 
the legends of kni^Ht-errantry, was not mo^c complete than 
that of Jonson m demolishing the sect of heimetic philosophers 
in tins countiy They vanished before him, like Mammon’s 
hopes, in jam'* and thougn a solitary individual might, u.nd oc- 
casionally did, re-appeai, as a body they were no longer 
visible 

It is a part of the usual ill fortune which attends Jonson, that 
the very success ot his satue has been urged as a drawback on 
its merits u The pursuit/' Hard tells us, u so strongly ex- 
posed m this play, is forgotten, and therefor* its humour must 
appear exaggerated, * &c. Suiely, this savours o* ingratitude : 
— the Python is destroyed, and we instantly under-rate the arm 

by which the monster fell. It was not so oi old. Leaving 

this, however, let us descend to particular. The character of 
Mammon is conceived m the united stien';th of genius and 
learning, and preseived m every situation, with liumitriDle 
skill. Avarice, though pow erlul m him, is yet subservient to 
his baser passions , and he pants af*er riches merely to squander 
them upon the most impure, and sensual g atihcations: and it is 
fin* ly imagined to involve him in an mtrgue, oi which (though 
fully aware of the fatal consequences) tin uncontrollable licen- 
tiousness renders him the victim In tue e!d< i». who are also 
most ably sustained, whde their characters a.e kept perfectly 
distinct, it is the lust of power which milamcs their cupidity ; 
and to add fuel to this, the arguments o? subtle arc < hufly 
directed There are many portentous imhcati ms m mis play of 
the ambitious view s of the Puritans, views too fatally realized — 
and it is apparent that the stage ha 1 formed jcstei notions of 
their power and pretensions than the court While the dia- 
matic poets were directing their satire against the tu bu ent 
activity of * the elect,” James was seeking to sootn it bj argu- 
ment — bathe never understood this people, he supposed them 
to be a sect, and they were a faction 

In the contracted minds ot Dapper a*irl Diugger, v 'alth is 
sought foi itself alone, yet thur chaiacteis are d»^rn»jnated 
with great art; and the giovelluig but cunning trader is treated 
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with a portion of cautions civility which, m the management of 
th& greedy and credulous clerk, it is not thought necessary to 
assume 

Oi Subtle, Face and Dol it is almost superfluous to speak 
they are not more known than admired Face seems to 
be the authcp s favourite, and he has furnished him with lan- 
guage well suited to the forth right spirit and daring of his 
action it is easy and unembarrassed, and has much of the 
cornu, flow of I ktcher, with more than his fullness and freedom 
As if to confound the poet s detractors, who maintain that, when 
he deserts the ancients, he is nothing, this play, which is strictly 
original in all its parts, nas in it a nchness and raciness, which 
are not found where he is supposed to be a copyist , and which 
those, from whom he is said to derive the whole of his reputa- 
tion, do not always exhibit 

It was said by the critics of the last century, at the head of 
whom we may place J>ryden, that the Silent Woman preserved 
the unities of time and place more strictly than any dfama on 
the English stage with the exception of the present play, the 
remark may be just , for it occupies no more time than the re- 
presentation demands , and the plot, notwithstanding the amaz- 
ing vigour and variety of the action, is confined to a single spot, 
without the slightest sacrifice of probability, while the action of 
the Silent W oman is extended to three or four, as occasion re- 
quired In a word, if a model be sought of all that is regular m 
design and perfect m execution in the English drama, it will be 
found (if found at all) m the Alchemist 
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Catiline his conspiracy ] This tragedy was first acted m 
X611 by the king’s st rvants and published m the same tear* m 
qnmto s and again in 1635 It is also m the folio 1616, and 
seems to be almost the last play which was printed under the 
author’s own inspection It appeared with this motto 

*“ J His non plebecula gawlet 

Verum equitis quoqnejam migrant ab avre wluptas 
Omms 9 ad incertos oculos , tt gaueira tana Hor 

Catiline, as Mr Malone asserts in several places, 44 was dc- 
serudly damn’d ” 44 Tht^e be bitter uords , po\np ” and they 
must, therefore, be content to put up with a bitter answer from 
the poet’s own mouth 44 1 forsee he says, * thatsome will be 
so ready to discredit me, that they will have the impudence to 
belie themselves ” That Catiline was not received with general 
approbation at fiist, we know , but that it was 4 damned,” if 
by this harsh ttrm be meant, as I suppose, that it was driven 
fium the stage, is an assertion directly in the face of the most 
positive evidence to the contrary It was frequently played 
before the troubles it was one of the first pltys revived at the 
Restoiation when, old Downes tells us, 44 it proved very satis- 
factoiy to the town and it contirued, Langbame adds, 44 still 
m aogue on the stage, (in his time,) and was always presented 
with success ” No one knows this better than Mr Malone 

Catiline was not new to the English stage More than 
twenty 3 ears before the appearanc* of the present play, Ste- 
phen Gosson had produced a tragedy on the subject, called 
Catillms Conspiracies^ a profanation of talents which he fre- 
quently rtgfets Puritan as he was, however, Gosson admits 
that 44 some plays are tolerable,” and this, he honestly confesses, 
was one of the number It does not appear to have been 
printed In 1598, as we learn from Mr Henslow’s MSS 
Catiline's Con spiracy , a play by Robert \\ ii«on and Harry C hettle, 
was acted From the known occupation of Chcttle, who, next 
to Dtcker, vas, as Jonson says, 44 the greatest dresser up of 
plajs about the town,” it is not improbable that this was some 
alteration of Gosson’s tragedy ihe editor of Bakei’s Bzo- 
graphia Dtamatica thinks it fifi likely thit Jonson made some 
use of C kettles piece” t Mr Jones has here ventured out of bis 
depth He should have confined hnnstlf to abusing Jonson, (a 
tek better suited to his talents,) and not pretend to judge him 
Had he looked into his play he would have discovered that if 
4 some use” was made of any thing, it was of original autho- 
rities 

The actors were the same as those in the Alchemist, with 
the exception of Robert Armm, whose place is filled by R chard 
Robmson, of whom Jonson appears to have thought favoui ably 



TO THE 


Great Example of Honour and Virtue, 

The Most 'Noble 

WILLIAM EARL OF PEMBROKE* 

LORD CHAMBERLAIN; &c.* 

My Lord, 

In so thick and dark an ignorance 9 as now almost covers 
the age , I crave leave to stand near your light , and by that 
to he i m ead. Posterity may pay your benefit the honour and 
thanks, when it shall know, that you dare , m these jig~gwen 
times , to countenance a legitimate Poem. I call tt so, 
against ah noise of opinion , from whose crude and airy re- 
ports, I appeal to the great and singular faculty of judgment 
in your lordship , able to vindicate truth from erroi\ It is 
the frsi, of this race , that ever I dedicated to any person 
and had I not thought it the best , it should have bten taught 
a less ambition. Now it approacheth youi censure chtcijully, 
and with the same assurance that innote nty would appear 
before a magistrate . 

Yonr Lordship's most faithjul honourer, 

BEN JONSON . 

William, carl of Pembroke ] This nobleman, the third 
earl of Pcmbioke, was m the first year of James I. made knight 
of the Garter, and m the fifteenth of the same re»gn, on the 
resignation of lord Ellesmere, elected chancehoi of th^ Univer- 
sity of Oxford To him also, oui author dedicated tus Epi • 
giams. Wiial 

f It is the Just, of this race , that eva I dedicated to any per- 
son] Meaning his first tragedy* lor Sejamis was published 
without any dedication. Whal. 



TO THE 


reader in ordinary 

p 

THE muses forbid that I should restrain your 
meddling, whom I see already busy with the title, and 
tricking over the leaves it is your own I departed 
with my right, when I let it Jbst abroad, and now, 
so secure an mterpieter I am of my chance, that 
neither praise nor dispraise from you can affect me 
Though you commend the two frst acts, with the 
people, because they are the worst, and dislike the 
oration of Ciceio, m regard you read some pieces of 
it at school, and understand them not yet I shall 
•find the way to forgive you Be any thing you will 
beat your own chaige Would I had deserved but 
half so well of it m translation, as that ought to de- 
serve of you m judgment, if you have any I know 
you will pretend, whosoever you are, to have that 
and mare but all pretensions are not just claims 
The commendation of good things may jail within a 
many, the approbation but m a few, for the most 
commend out of affection, self -tickling, an easiness, 
ot imitation but men judge only out of knowledge 
1 hat is the trying faculty and to those wqi ks that 
will bear a judge, nothing is more dangerous than a 
joohshpraise You will say, I shall not have yours 
therefore, but rather the contrary, all vexation of 
censure If / were not above such molestations 
now, 1 had great cause to think unworthily of my 
studies, or they had so of me But I leave you to 
your exercise Begin 

TO THE READER EXTRAORDINARY 

You I would understand to be the better man, though 



places m court go otherwise : to you I submit myself 
and work. Farewell 

BEN JONSON. 

* This address to the reader, is taken Iron* the 4to. 1611. 
It has so much merit, and is altogether so curious a mode of 
soothing a reader’s prejudices, that it ought by no means to be 
lost. Wbal. 

It does not appear in the 4to. 1635. 
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Sylla’s Ghost • 

L Seigius Catiline Cato 

Publius Lentulus Catulus 

Cams Cethegus Ciassus 

Autiomus . Cassai 

Quintus Cuiius Qu Cicero 

Vargunteius . Syllanus 

Lucius Cassius Longi- Flaccus 
nus * Pomtinius 

Porcius Lecca Q Fabius Sanga 

Lulvius Petreius 

Lucius Bestia - Senators 

Gabimus Cmibei Allobroges 

Statilius 

Cepanus . Aurelia Orestilla 

C Cornelius Fuhia 

Volturtius Semprotna 

Cicero Galla 

Cams Antomus 

Soldiei s, Porters, Lictors, Servants, Pages, &;c 
Choi us 

The SCENE, partly at Rome, and partly m 
Fesulse 
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ACT I. SCENE I. 

A Room m Catiline’s House. 

The Ghost o/’Sylla rises. 

Dost thou not feel me , Rome 1 * * * * * * * 9 not yet! is night 
So heavy on thee, and my weight so light 91 
Can Sylla’s ghost arise within thy walls , 

Less threatening than an earthquake , the quick falls 
Of thee and thine 9 Shake not the frighted heads 
Of thy steep towers, or shrink to their first beds 9 
Or, as their ruin the large Tyber fills, 

Make that swell up, and drown thy seven proud 
hills 9 

1 Dost thou not feel me , Rome * not yet I is night 

So heaiy on thee , and my weight so tight 2] ct The poet opens 

lus play with the ghost otSylia. This is an imitation of Seneca’s 

Thytstes, m which the ghost of Tantalus appears, attended by 
the Furies. Perhaps this first scene ought rather to be considcied 

as a prologue ” (no doubt of it ) 66 There are other instances m 

the ancient dramatic writers, where these shadowy beings aie 
introduced m the beginning of a play In the Hecuba of Euri- 
pides, the ghost of Polydorus opens the tiagedy. W h il. 

Oidhim informs us that his first satyr” (that on th. Jesuits) 

a was drawn by Sylla’s ghost m the great Jonson, which may 

be perceived (he adds) by some strokes and touche's therein, 
however short they come of the original.* 
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What sleep is this doth seize thee so like death , 

And is not it 9 wake, feel her m my breath 
Behold, I come, sent from the Stygian sound, 

As a dire vapour that had cl ft the ground , a 
To mgenddr with the night, and blast the day , 

Or like a pestilence that should display 
Infection through the wot Id which thus Ido — 
[The curtain chaws, and Catiline is disco- 
vered in his study 
Pluto be at thy counsels, and into 
Thy darker bosom enter Sylla’s spirit > 

All that was mine, and bad, thy breast inherit 
Alas, how weak is that for Catiline 1 
Did I but say — vain voice ' — all that was mine 9 — 
All that the Gracchi, Cmna, Manus would. 

What now, had I a body again, I could. 

Coming from hell, what fends would wish should be, 
And Hannibal could not have wish’d to see, 

Think thou, and practise Let the long-hid seeds 
Of treason m thee, now shoot forth m deeds 
Ranket than horror , and thy former facts 
Hot fall m mention , but to urge new acts 
Conscience of them provoke thee on to more 
Be still thy incests, murders, rapes before 
Thy sense , thy f orcing first a vestal nun , 

Thy parricide, late, on thine own only son , 3 


a Behold^ I come se? tfiom the Stygian sound^ 

As a dire vapour that had cleft the ground ] From Seneca 

* — — « Mittor , ut dirus vapor 

Tellure ruptti , vel gravem popuhs luem 

Sparsura pestis Thyest ver 87 

a — — Thy forcing first a vestal nun 

Thyparncide > late > on thine own only son ] This priestess of 
Vesta* defiled b} Catiline, is said to hare been a sister of Tully 
(If Whalley alludes to Fabia, she was sister to Terentia, 
Ciqero^s wife } He Jailed his son* m order to make room for 
his mistress* Aurelia Orestilla the quartos 1611 and 1635 read 
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After his mother , to make empty way 

For thy last wicked nuptials ; worse than they , 

That blaze that act of thy incestuous l/fe, 

Which got thee at once a daughter and a wife. 

I leave the slaughters that thou didst for,, me, 

Of senators , for which, I hid for thee 
Thy murder of thy brother, being so bribed, 

And writ him m the list of my proscribed 
After thy fact, to save thy little shame ; 

Thy incest with thy sister, I not name • 

These are too light ; fate will have thee pursue 
Deeds, after which no mischief can be new ; 

The rum of thy country thou wert built 
For such a work, and born for no less g uilt. 

What 'though defeated once thou'st been, and known, 
Tempt it again • that is thy act, or none. 

What all the several ills that visit earth. 

Brought forth by mgkt with a sinister birth, 
Plagues, famine, fire, could not reach unto. 

The sword, nor surfeits ; let thy fury do : 

Make all past, present, future ill thine own; 

And conquer all example in thy one. 

Nor let thy thought find any vacant time 
To hate an old, but still a fresher crime 
Drown the remembrance , let not mischief cease, 
But while it is m punishing, increase . 

thine own natuial son tho lection I follow, is that of the eldest 
folio, 1616, which I think the most emphatical. Whal. 

4 ...... — — — Let not mischief cease, 

But while it is in punishing , increase ] These, with the pre* 
Ceding and following Terses, are likewise from Seneca: 

- — - — 1 ' Nec •oacet cuiquum ictus 

Odisse crimen , semper onatur noium, 

Nec unum in mo , dumque pumtur seeks 

Crescat. 

Jusque omne pereat ; non sit d test r is malts 
Immune ccdum — 

Non atra Jiat, excidat ccelo dies, Whal. 

VOL. IV. P 
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^Conscience and cat e die in thee, and left ee 
,Not heaven itself fi om thy vnipiety ‘ 

Let night glow blacker with thy plots, and day. 

At shewing but thy head forth, stai t away 
From this half -sphere , and leave Rome’s blinded 
walls 

To embr ace lusts, hatreds, slaughters, funerals , 

And not recover sight till their own flames 
Do light them to their rums 1 All the names 
Of thy confederates too be no less great 
In hell than here that when we would repeat 
Our strengths m muster , we may name you all, 
And furies upon you for furies call 1 
Whilst what you do may strike them into fears. 

Or male them grieve , and wish your mischief theirs 
. [Sinks 


Catiline rises, and comes forward 

Cat It is decreed nor shall thy fate, O 
Rome, 

Resist my vow Though hills we're set on hills, 
And seas met seas to guard thee, I would through , 
Ay, plough up locks,* steep as the Alps, m dust, 
And lave the Tyrrhene waters into clouds, 

But I would reach thy head, thy head, proud 
city 1 

* plough up rocks, &c ] Ml the copies concur m reading 
I, the old affirmative, which Whatley mistook for the pronoun,, 
and corrupted into I’d plough, &c , to the injury of the spi- 
rit of the passage In the numerous editions of this play, 
there are many petty variations, -with which it is scarcely neces- 
sary to trouble the reader , especially as, m almost every in- 
stance, that of 1616, the only one which appears to have been 
printed under Jonson’s own eye, is carefully followed In this 
place the 4to 1635, reads <{ I, pluck up” &c 

Robert Baron, in his tragedy of Muza, not content with bor- 
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The ills that I have done cannot be safe 
But by attempting greater ; and I feel 
A spirit within me chides my sluggish hands, 
And says, they have been innocent too long. 
Was I a man bred great as Rome herself 
One form’d for all her honours, all her glones, 
Equal to all her titles j that could stand 
Close up with Atlas, and sustain her name 
As strong as he doth hearen ! and was I, 

Of all her brood, maik’d out for the lepulse 
By hei no-voice, when I stood candidate 
To be commander in the Pontic war > 

I wdl hereafter call her step-dame ever. 

If she can lose hei natuie, I jan lose 
My piety, and in hei stony entrails 
Dig me a seat ; where I will live again, 

The labour of her womb, and be a buiden 
Weightiei than all the prodigies and monsters 
That she hath teem’d with, since she first knew 
Mars — 

Enter Aurelia Orestilla. 

Who’s there ? 

Aur. ’Tis I. 

Cat. Aurelia ? 

Aur. Yes. 

Cat. Appear, 

And break like day, my beauty, to this circle : 
Upbraid thy Phoebus, that he is so long 
In mounting to that point, which should give thee 
Thy proper splendour. Wherefore fiowns my 
sweet ? 

cowing the plan and distribution of Catiline, his taken almost 
the whole of this and the preceding speech to Imnsf it It we 
are not more konest than our ancestors, we certai-iy aie at uioie 
.pains to conceal our thefts j for Baron’s plagansms are open 
and undisguised. 

P S 
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Have I too long been absent from these lips, 
Ihis cheek, these eyes ? [Kisses them} What is 
my trespass, speak ? 

Aur It seems you know, that can accuse 
your self 

Cat I w ill redeem it 
Aw Still you say so When* 

Cat When Oiestilla, by her bearing well 
These myretirements, and stol n tunes for thought, 
Shall give their effects leave to call hei queen 
Of all the world, m place of humbled Rome 
Aur You court me now 
Cat As I would always, love, 

By this ambrosiac kiss, and this of nectar, 
Wouldst thou but heai as gladly as I speak 
Could my Aurelia think I meant hei less 
When, wooing het, I fast removed a wife, 

And then a son, to make my bed and house 
Spacious and fit to embiace her ? these wei e deeds 
Not to have begun with, but to end with more 
And greater He that, building, stays at one 
Moor, or the second, hath elected none 
’Twas how to raise thee I was meditating, 

To make some act of mine answbr thy love , 
That love, that, when my state was now quite 
sunk, 

Came with thy wealth and w eigh’d it up again, 
And made my emeigent foitune once more look 
Above the mam , which now shall hit the stais, 
And stick my Oiestilla there amongst them, 

If any tempest can but make the billow, 

And any billow can but lift her greatness 
But I must pray my love, she will put on 
Like habits with myself, I have to do 
With many men, and many natures 6 Some 

* — 1 7, a ce to do 

W ith many men, and many natures ] The fa'lcwing description 
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That must be blown and sooth’d ; as Lent ulus, 
Whom I have heav’d with magnifying his blood, 
And a vain dream out of the Sybil’s books, 

That a third man of that great family 
Whereof he is descended, the Comelii,* 

Should be a king in Rome : which I have hired 
The flattenng augurs to interpret Him, 

Cinna and Sylla dead. Then bold Cethegus, 
Whose valour I have turn’d into his poison, 

And praised so into daring, as he would 
Go on upon the gods, kiss lightning, wrest 
The engine fiom the Cyclops, and give fire 
At face of a full cloud, and stand his lie, 

When I would bid him move. Others there are. 
Whom ‘envy to the state draws, and puts on 
Eoi contumelies lcceived, (and such aie suie 
ones,) 

As Cunus, and the forenamed Lentulus, 

Both which have beeu degraded m the senate. 
And must have then disgraces still new rubb’d, 
To make them smart, and laboui of revenge. 
Otheis whom mere ambition fires, and dole 
Of provinces abioad, which they have feign’d 
To their crude hopes, and I as amply pionns'd : 
These, Lecca, Vargunteius, Bestia, Autionius. 
Some whom then wants oppress, as the idle cap- 
tains 

Of Sylla’s tioops ; and diveis Roman knights. 
The piofuse wasteis of then patrimonies, 

So threaten’d with their debts, as they will now 
Run any desperate fortune for a change. 

These, for a time, we must relieve, Amelia, 

is artful in the poet, to let us into the true characters of the 
several conspirators , and piepare us for their appearance It 
is perfectly consonaut likewise to historic truth , and is only a 
poetical translation of what Sallust himself hath given us m the 
introduction to his history of Catilmc s conspiracy. Whai. 
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And make our house then safeguard like for 
those 

That feai the law, or stand within her gripe, 

■tor any act past or to come , such will, 
xrom th|ir own crimes, be factious as from ours 
Some more there be, slight aiding, will be won 
With dogs and horses, or perhaps a whore, 

Vhich must be had and if they venture lives 
xor us, Aurelia, we must hazard honours 
A little Get thee stoie and change of women, 

a i n 6 boys ’ and § lve them time an d place. 
And all connivance be thy self, too, courtly , 

And entertain and feast, sit up, and revel , 

np the fair, and spirited dames 

r aome about thee cr>d begin a fashion 
ur freedom and community some will thank 
thee, 

Though the soui senate frown, whose heads 
must ach 

In fear and feeling too We must not spare 
Or cost or modesty It cm but shew 
Like one of Juno’s or of Jove’s disguises, 

wi Cltb l r tbee or me an d will as soon, 

When things succeed, be thrown by, or let fall, 
As is a veil put off, a visoi changed. 

Or the scene shifted m our theatres * 

Who’s that* It„ the voice of LenSf 

attribute any thmg like “ shifting the scenJ’ to 
improbable, that some kind of improvement in theatrical exhi 
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Aur. Or of Cethegus. 

Cat. In, my fair Aurelia, 

And think upon these arts : they must not see 
How far you’re trusted with these privacies, 
Though on their shoulders, necks ajid heads 
you rise. [Exit Aurelia. 

Enter Lentulus, in discourse with Cethegus. 

Lent. *It is, methinks, a morning full of fate! 
It riseth slowly, as her sullen car 
Had all the weights of sleep and death hung 
at it 1 

She ls.not losy-finger’d, but swol-Tn black ; 

Her face is like a water turn’d to blood, 

And her sick head is bound about with clouds. 
As if she threaten’d night ere noon of day ! 

It does not look as it would have a hail 
Or health wish’d m it, as on other morns. 

understood by Jon son, and, in the magnificent masques produced 
by him for the entertainment of the court , was carried to a 
considerable degree of perfection. 

8 Lent. If is, methinks, a moi nmg full of fate /] Lentulus is 
before described as much addicted to superstition, and the ob- 
servance ol omens , this remark therefore upon the blackness 
of the morning, could not have proceeded with equal propriety 
from the mouth ot any other, The beginning ot Mr Addison’s 
Cato , hath a great simiLtude to this speech of Lentulus, which 
almost mduccth one to imagine it a copy from our poet. Wiiax. 

The conclusion of Whalley’s note is gravely absurd. Cato 
begins thus : 

(C The dawn is overcast, the morning lours, 

66 And heavily m clouds brings on the day,” &c. 

The <c great similitude,” therefore, consists altogether in the 
darkness of the morning To see 44 a copy” of the bold and 
picturesque description of Lentulus m the drawling, common- 
place, speech of Portius, argues 44 an imagination” which 
be confidently pronounced almost peculiar to the critic. 
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Cet Why, all the fitter, Lentulus , our coming* 
Is not for salutation, we have business 

Cat Said nobly, biave Cethegusl Wheie’s 
Autionius 5 
Cet Is. he not come 5 
Cat Not heie 
Cet Is or Vargunteius ? 

Cat Neither 

Ctf A file in their beds and bosoms, 

That so will sei v e *heir sloth rather than vn tue *> 
They aie no Romans, — and at such high need 
As now * 

Ltn Both they, Longinus, Lecca, Curius, 
Fulvius Gabm us, gave me word, last night, 

By Lucius Bestia, they would all be heie, 

And eaily 

Cet Yes as you, had I not call’d you 
Come, we all sleep, and aie mere dormice, flies 
A httle less than dead more dullness hangs 
On us than on the morn We arespmt-bound 
In ribs of ice, our whole bloods are one stone. 
And honour cannot thaw us, nor our wants, 
Though they burn hot as feveis to our states. 

Cat I muse they would be tardy at an hour 
Of so great puipose 

Cet If the gods had call’d 
Them to a purpose, they would just have come 
With the same tortoise speed , that are thus slow 
To such an action, which tne gods will envy, 

As asking no less means than all then powers, 
Conjoin’d, to effect 1 I would have seen Rome 
burnt 

By this time, and her ashes in an urn , 

The kingdom of the senate rent asunder, 

And the degenerate talking gown run frighte4 
Out of the air of Italy 
Cat, Spirit of men f 
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Thou heart of our great enterprise 1 how much 
I love these voices m thee ! 

Cet O, the day s 

Of S> lla’s sway, when the fi ee sword took leave 
To act all that it woukl ! 

Cat And was familiar 
With entiails, as our auguis. 

Cet. Sons kill’d fathers, 

Biotheis then brothers 

Cat. And had price and praise. 

All hate had license given it, all rage reins. 

Cet Slaughter besti id the streets, and stretch'd 
himself 

To seem moie huge ; whilst to hrs stained thighs 
The goie he drew flow’d up, and earned down 
Whole heaps of limbs and bodies through his 
arch. 

No age was spaied, no sex. 

Cat. Nay, no degree. 

Cet. Not infants m the porch of life were free. 
The sick, the old, that could but hope a day 
Longer by nature’s bounty, not let stay. 

Virgins, and widows, matrons, pregnant wives, 
All died. 

Cat. ’Twas crime enough, that they had lives .* 
To stuke but only those that could do hurt, 

9 *Tu,a$ crime enough , that they had lives ] This description of 
outiageOMS cruelty , \*hich tnumphed in the days ot Sylia, is 
boirbwed from Lucan, (hb. 1 ) who gives us this account of 
the barbarities eaxrcised by Marius and hia faction. 

Quis Ju t tile dies , Marius quo mama victoi 
Corripint 9 quant oque giadu mors serva cuiumt ? 

Nob iht as c um plcbe pei it lai eque vagatui 
Lnsis , et a i lullo iciotatum tst pcctore feriumi 
Stat c ruor m tehiphs , nultaque nibtniia ccede 
Lubrica saxa madent nulli saa profuit ce^as. 

Non sems extremum pigmt itigentibus amus 
Ficecipitasse diem net pnmo in bmiat vitce 
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Was dull and poor some fell to make the num- 
ber, 

As some the prey 

Cet The lugged Charon fainted, 

And ask’d a navy, rather than a boat, 

To ferry ovei the sad world that came 
The mans and dens of beasts could not receive 
The bodies that those souls wei e frighted from j 
And e’en the graves were fill d with men yet 
living, 

Whose flight and fear had mix’d them with the 
dead 

Cat And this shall be again, and more, and 
more, 

Now Lentulus, the third Cornelius, 

Is to stand up in Rome 
Lent Nay, urge not that 
Is so uncertain 
Cat How • 

Lent I mean, not clear’d, 

And therefore not to be reflected on 

Cat The Sybil’s leaves uncertain 1 or the 
comments 

Of our grave, deep, divining men not cleai 1 
Lent All prophecies, you know, suffer the 
torture 

Cat But this already hath confess’d, v ithout , 
And so been weigh’d, examined and compared, 
As ’twere malicious ignorance m him 
Would faint m the belief 
Lent. Do you believe it ? 

Inf antis misen nascenita rumpere fata 
Cnmme quo parvi ccedem potuerc mereri $ 

Sed satis estjam posse mon Whai. 

These are noble lines nothing in them, however, is worthy 
to be compared with the figure of 66 Slaughter bestriding the 
streets*” &c which is inexpressibly striking 
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Cat. Do I love Lcntulus, or pray to see it ? 
Lent. The augurs all are constant I am meant. 
Cat. They had lost their science else. 

Lent. They count from Cinna. 

Cat. And Sylla next, and so make you the 
thud ; 

All that can say the sun is lisen, must think it. 
Lent. Men mark me more oflate, as I come forth. 
Cat. Why, what can they do less ? Cinna and 
Sylla 

Are set and gone ; and we must turn our eyes 
On him that is, and shines. Noble Cetliegus, 
But view him with me heie ! he looks aheady 
As if he shook a sceptre o’ei the sexiate, 

And the awed purple dropp’d then rods and axes : 
The statues melt again, and household gods 
In gioans confess the tiavail of the city; 

The very wails sweat blood befoie the change, 
And stones start out to ruin ere it comes. 

Cet. But he, and we, and all are idle still. 
Lent. I am your creature, Sergius; andwhate’er 
The great Cornelian name shall win to be, 

It is not augury nor the Sybil’s books, 

But Catiline that makes it. 

Cat. I am shadow 

To honoui’d Lentulos and Cethegus heie, 

Who ai e the heirs of Mars. 

Cet. By Mars himself, 

Catiline is more my parent ; for whose virtue 
Earth cannot make a shadow great enough, 
Though envy should come too. [Noise within.} O, 
here they aie. 

Now we shall talk more, though we yet do 
nothing. 
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Enter Aotronius, Varguntettjs, Longings, 
Curius, Lecca, Besti Fuevius, Gabinius* 
&c and Servants 
* 

Jut Hail, Lucius Catiline 
Var Hail, noble Seigius 
Lon Hail, Publius Lentulus 
Cur Hail, the third Cornelius 
Lee Caius Cethegus, hail 
Cet Hail, sloth and woi ds, 

Instead of men and spirits ( 

Cat Nay, dear Cams 

Cet Are jout eyes yet unseel’d 5 dare they* 
look day 
In the -dull face 5 
Cat He’s zealous foi the affair, 

And blames jour tardy coming, gentlemen 
Cet Unless we had sold ourselves to sleep and 
ease, 

And would be our slaves’ slaves — 

Cat Pray you forbeai 

Cet The north is not so stark and eold 

Cat Cethegus 

Bes. We shall redeem all if youi fire will let us* 
Cat You are too full of lightning, noble Cams 
Boy, see all doors be shut, that none appioach us 
On this part of the house {Ea.it Servant ] Go 
you, and bid 

Ihe priest, he kill the slave I maik’d last night* 
And bring me of his blood, when I shall call him 
Till then, wait all without [. Exeunt Servant ** 

v Var How is’t, Autromus^ 

Aut Longinus ? 

Lon Curius 5 
Cur Lecca 5 
Far. Feel you nothing 5 
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Lon. A strange unwonted honor doth invade 
me, 

I know not what it is. 

[A darkness comes over the place. 
Lee. The day goes back, 1 
Oi else my senses 1 

Cur. As at Atreus’ feast 1 

Ful. Darkness grows more and more ! 

Len The vestal flame, 

I think, be out. 

[A groan of many people is heard under ground. 
Gab. What groan was that ? 

Cet. Our phant'sies : 

Strike fire out of ourselves, and foice a day. 

[A second groan. 

Aut. Again it sounds ! 

Bes. As all the city gave it ! 

Cet. We fear what ourselves feign. 

[A jieiy light appears. 

Var. What light is this ? 

Cur. Look forth. 

Len. It still grows greater 1 
Lee. From whence comes it? 

1 The day goes bach , &cT Jonson has made a noble use of 
these prodigies, which are noticed by several historians — the 
circumstances in the text are chiefly from D»o : h «t>roi s 

crt.fjuiot' b* cticrla, crivi,vsp/% Kep&v*ot rs yvp sv atSpioc, sroAAo* recrov t teat 
% y/i h ryypus ta-eirSq, siPa?# ts vroXhu%Q$i cLv^puwuv ipocvTcccr^rn net* 
Xctf/wt/ks anyas eg top apc&vop unto tm ^v<rp.m wefyoopop. &C. Xflb* , 
xvxvn 25. Cicero also alludes to them in the historical poem 
on his consulship, of which these vigorous lines remam : 

Ttmapto , cet her to jlammaius Jupiter tgm 
Verlitm ei totum c ollustrat lumme mundum , 

Menhque divina ccelum terrasque pctisbit* 

With Juvenal’s leave, these are not u ndenda poemataT In ill* 
thud CahL therein more to the same puipose. It should be 
noticed, however, that these portents are said to ba>e taken 
phice dt a later period of the conspiracy. 
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Lon A bloody arm it is, that holds a pme 
Lighted above the capitol 1 and now 
It waves unto us * 

Cat Brave, and ominous 1 
Our enterprise is seal’d 
Cet In spite of darkness, 

That would discountenance it Look no moie , 
We lose time and our selves To what we came 
for, — 

Speak, Lucius, we attend you 
Cat Noblest Romans , 4 

If you were less, or that youi faith and virtue 
Diu not bold good that title, with youi blood, 

I should not now unprofitably spend 
My self iu woids, oi catch at empty hopes, 

By airy wajs, for solid certainties 

But since in many, and the greatest dangers, 

I still have known you no less true than valiant, 
And that I taste m you the same affectiois, 

To will oi nil, to think things good or bad, 
Alike with me, which argues your firm friend- 
ship , 

I dare the boldlier with you set on foot, 

Or lead unto this great and goodliest action 
What I have thought of it atoie, you all 
Have heard apait I then express’d my zeal 
Urito the glory , now, the need inflames me 
When I foiethmk the hard conditions 
Our states must undergo, except m time 
We do redeem oux selves to liberty, 

And break the iron joke forged for our necks , 
For what less can we call it, when we see, 

% Cafe Noblest Romans > 

If you dere les$ } or that your faith and urtut 
Did not hold good that title , &c ] Ihis speech of Catilme it 
m general a translation of his speech m Sallust, and expressed 
with great decorum and spirit Wu&i 
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The cormncn-wealth engross’d so by a few, 

The giants of the state, that do by turns 
Enjoy bei, and defile her 1 all the caith, 

Kei kings and tetrarchs are their tnbutaries; 
"People and nations pay them hourly sljpends; 
The riches of the world flow to their coffers, 
And not to Rome’s. Wh i le, (but those few,) the rest, 
However great we are, honest, and valiant, 

Are herded with the vulgai, and so kept, 

As we were only hied to consume corn, 

Oi wear out wool ; to drink the city’s water; 
Ungraced, without authority or mark, 
Trembling beneath their rods; to whom, if all 
Wei e well in Rome, we should come forth bright 
* axes . 3 

All places, honours, offices are theirs, 

Or where they will confer them : they leave* us 
The dangers, the lepuises, judgments, wants; 
Which how long will you bear, most valiant 
spurts? 

Weie we not better to fall once with virtue, 
Than draw a wi etched and dishonour’d bieath, 
To lose with shame, when these men’s pride will 
laugh ? 

I call the faith of Gods and men to question, 
The power is in our hands, our bodies able, 

Ou: minds as stiong; o’ the contrary, in them 
Ali things grown aged, with their wealth and 
yeais : 

3 Trembling beneath their rods to whom, if all 
Were welt in Rome, we should come joith bright axes.] The 
original is sire gralid, sine auctoi itate , his obnoxn quibus , si res - 
publica valeret, foimidmi essemus Our poet hath preserved 
the sentiment, and given it a very ingenious turn ; the allusion 
is to the consul’s fasces, or rods, m which the axe was bound up. 

Wiuu 
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There wants but only to begin the business, 

Tile issue is certain 

Cet Lon On 1 let us go on 1 
Cnr Bes Go on, brave Sergius 1 
Cat Ij: cloth strike my soul, 

And who can scape the stroke, that hath a soul, 
Or but the smallest air of man within him ? 

To see them swell with treasure, which they pouf 
Out in their riots, eating, drinking, building, 

A y, in the sea 1 planing of lulls with valleys, 
And raising valleys above hills * whilst we 
Have not to give our bodies necessaries 
They have their change of houses, manors, loid- 
ships , 

We scarce a fire, or a poor household Lar 1 
They buy rare Attic statues, Tyrian hangings, 
Ephesian pictures, and Corinthian plate, 

Attalic garments, and now new-found gems, 
Since Pompey went for Asia, which they purchase 
At price of provinces' the river Phasis 
Cannot afford them fowl, noi Lucrine lake 
Oysters enow Circei too is search’d. 

To please the witty gluttony of a ireal ' 

Then ancient habitations they neglect, 

And set up new , then, if the echo like not 
In such a room, they pluck down those, build 
newer, 

Alter them too , and by all fi antic ways, 

Vex their wild wealth, as they molest the people, 
Fiom whom the} force it' Yet they cannot tame. 
Or o\ ercome their uches ’ not by making 
Baths, orchards, fish-pools, letting in of seas 
Here, and then theie forcing them out again 
With mountainous heaps, for which the eaith 
hath lost 

Most of her ribs, as entrails , being now 
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Wounded no less for marble, than for gold ! 

We, all this while, like calm benumb’d spectators, 
Sit till our seats do crack, and do not hear 
The thund’nng rums ; w hilst at home our wants, 
Abioad, oui debts, do urge us ; our states daily 
Bending to bad, ou] hopes to worse; and what 
Is left but to be crush’d ? Wake, wake, brave 
fiiends, 

And meet the liberty you oft have wish’d for. 
Behold, renown, riches, and gloiy court you ! 
Fortune holds out these to you, as rewards. 
Metlnnks, though I were dumb, the affair itself, 
The opportunity, your needs, and dangeis, 

With jlie brave spoil the war ‘brings, should 
invite you. 

Use me your general, or soldier ; neither 
My mind nor body shall be wanting to you : 
And, being consul, I not doubt to effect 
All that you wish, if trust not flatter me, 

And you’d not rather still be slaves, than free. 
Cet. Free, Free ! 

Lon. ’Tis Freedom. 

Cur. Fieedom we all stand for. 

Cat. W T hy these are noble voices 1 Nothing 
wants, then, 

But that we take a solemn sacrament, 

To strengthen oui design. 

Cet And most to act it : 

Deferring hurts, where powers are so prepared. 
Aut. Yet, eie we enter into open act. 


4 This concludes the fine speech of Catiline as given by Sal- 
lust. We have many good veisions of it, but not one that 
comes near the bold and animated translation of our author, 
who yet is accused by those who make their ignorance their 
wantonness” of creeping servilely after his original, 

VOL. IV. Q 
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With favoui, ’twere no loss, lf’t might be in- 
quired, 

What the condition of these arms would be 
Far Ay, and the means to carry us through 
Cat How, fuends < 

Think you that 1 would bid you grasp the wind* 
Or call you to th’ embracing of a cloud ? 

Put your known valours on so dear a business, J 
And have no othei second than the danger, 

Nor other garland than the loss ? Become 
Youi own assurances And for the means, 
Consider, fi~st, the stark security 
The commons ealth is m now , the whole senate 
Sleepy, and dreanning no such violent blow , 
Their forces all abroad , of which the greatest, 
That might annoy us most, is farthest off, 

In Asia, under Pompey , those near hand, 
Commanded by our friends, one army in Spam, 
By Cneus Piso, the other m Mauritania, 

By Nucermus , both which I have firm, 

And fast unto our plot My self, then, standing 
Now to be consul, with my hoped colleague 
Cams Antomus, one no less engaged 
By his wants, than we , and whom I’ve power to 
melt, 

And ca^t m any mould beside, some others, 
That will not yet be named, both sure, and great 
ones, 

Who when the tune comes, shall declare them- 
selv es 

Strong for oui party , so that no resistance 
In nature c m be thought Foi our reward then, 
First, all oui debts aie paid , dangers of law, 
Actions, decrees, judgments against us, quitted , 
The rich men, as m Sylla’s times, pioscubed, 
And publication made of all their goods , 
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That house is yours ; that land is his ; those 
watei s, 

Oichaids, and walks, a third’s; he has that 
honour, 

And he that office : such a province falls 
To Vaigunteius ; this to Autromus ; that 
To bold Cethegus ; Rome to Lentulus. 

You share the woild, her magistracies, priest- 
hoods, 

Wealth and felicity, amongst you, fi iends , 

And Catiline yom seivant. Would you, Curius, 
Revenge the contumely stuck upon you, 

In being removed fiom the senate ? now, 

Nowis your time Would Publius Lentulus 
Stuke tor the like disgrace ? now is his time. 
Would stout Longinus walk the streets of Rome, 
Facing the Prastoi 3 now has he a tune 
To spurn and tread the fasces into dnt, 

Made of the usuiers and the lictors’ biams. 

Is theie a beauty hcie in Rome you love? 

An enemy you would kill s what head's not 
youis ? 

Whose wife, which boy, whose daughter, of 
what race, 

That the husband, or glad parents, shall not 
bring you, 

And boasting of the office ? only spare 
Your selves, and you have all the earth beside, 

A field to exeicise your longings in. 

I see you raised, and read youi foiward minds 
High m your faces. Bung the wine and blood 
You have prepaied theie. 

Enter Servants with a lord. 

Lon. How 1 

Cat. I have kill’d a slave, 

Q 2 
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And of his blood caused to be mix’d with wine' 
Fill every man his bowl There cannot be 
A fitter dunk to make this sanction m 
Here I begin the sacrament to all * 

O for a cla'p of thunder now, as loud 
As to be heaid throughout the universe, 

To tell the woild the fact, and to applaud it! 

Be film, my hand, not shed a drop , but pour 
Fierceness into me with it and fell thirst 
Of more and moie, till Rome be left as bloodless 
As evei her fears madehei, or the sword 
And when Ileave to wish this to thee step-dame, 
Or stop to effect it, with my powers fainting, 

So may my blood be drawn, and so drunk up, 

As is this slave’s [Z)rowA$ 

Lon And so be mine 
Len And mine 
Jut And mine 

Var Ancl mine [They drink 

5 Here I begin the sacrament to all ] Jonson uses the word 
sacrament in the same sense which belongs to the Latm origi- 
nal Sacrapientum was the oath the soldiers took when they were 
unlisted the horrid ceremony now attending it is recorded by 
Sallust, who does not, indeed, relate it for a certainty Fuere ed 
tempestate , qui dicerent Catihnam orahone habit d, cum adjusjutan~ 
dum popular es sui sceleris adigeret , humam corporis sanguinem lino 
pemivtum m pater is circumtuhsse, fyc The cu cumstances of this 
conspiracy aie in general so well known, and our author hath 
so closely adhered to the history, that it is unnecessary to point 
out ever) imitation , which would be only transcribing whole 
pages and whole orations Who, 

Whalley should have added, that Sallust is the only ancient 
author who appears to doubt of this hoi rid trans etion, which 
is far from being improbable — In the conclusion of his note, 
he is right lie seuns* howevei, to imagine that Jonson con- 
fined himjsdf to Sdlust , w hereas he had evidently consulted 
Bio, Cicero, Paterculus, Valerius Maximus, Suetonius, Plutarch, 
&nd many other writers on the subject, and this not cursorily* 
hut with a most patient and critical ej e 
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Cet. Swell me my bowl yet fuller. 

Heie, I do drink this, as I would do Cato’s, 

Or the new fellow Ctceto’s, with that vow 
Which Catiline hath given. [Drinks, 

Cur So do I. 

Zee. And I. 

Bes And I. 

Ful. And I. 

Gab. And alt of us. [ They drink. 

Cat. W T hy now’s the business safe, and each 
man strengthen’d — 

Sirrah, what ail you ? * 

Page Nothing. 

Bes. Somewhat modest. 

Cat. Slave, I will stnke your soul out with my 
foot, 

Let me but find you again with such a face : 

You whelp 

Bes. Nay, Lucius. 

Cat Are you coying it, 

When I command you to be free, and general 
To alP 

Bes. You’ll be observed. 

Cat. Arise * and shew 
But any least aversion in your look 
To him that bouids you next/ and your throat 
opens. — 

Svrah, what ail you *] This he directs to one of his boys, 
whom he had observed to shrink from the caresses of L. Bestia. 
Catiline had already said to Orestilla : 

- “ Get thee store of women, 

£C As I have boys, and give them time and place, 

“ And all connivance, too— -we must not spare 
“ Or cost or modesty.” 

Bestia was at this time tribune of the people ; It was therefore 
of great importance to the conspiracy, to secure his services. 
The maiginal note heie is, He spies one of his boys not ansaei — 

1 To him that boards you next,] To bourd is to jest, to be 
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Noble confederates, thus far is perfect 
Only your suffrages I will expect 
At the assembly for the choosing consuls, 

And all the voices jou can make by fnends 
To my election then let me wotk out 
Yota foi tunes and mine own Mean while, all 
rest 

Seal’d up and silent, as when ngid fiosts 
Have bound up brooks and mers, forced wild 
beasts 

Unto then caves, and birds into the woods, 
Clowns to then houses, and the countiy sleeps * 
That, when the sudden thaw comes, we may 
break 

Upon them like a deluge, bearing down 
Half Rome befoie us, and invade the lest 
With cries, and noise, able to wake the urns 
Or those aie dead, and make then ashes feai 
The hoi i crs that do strike the world, should come 
Loud, and unlook’d for , till they sti ike, be dumb 
Cet, Oraculous bergius t 
Lcn God like Catiline ' [Eieunt 

familiarly trerry -with any one Bourde, (see Junius’s Ety-no- 
logicon ) tst oblectabihumfacetiarvm hilaritate, vanceque uibam 
tatis lepoi e, famiharium consortia dehnere Whae 
I here are three different expressions which occur m our old 
■writers, and which the commentatois perpetually perplex and 
con'ound with their ridiculous annotations the e are to board 
to boutd, and to baud, or boude , from the Fr Ihe first, as sir 
loby correctly and briefly explains it, is to approach, to accost, 
the second, as above, to je=t, or toy with, and the third, which 
is less frequent, to pout, or appear sullen These distinct and 
appropriate meanings, the respective words always preserve 
and nothing but the perversity, or duhess of the cntics can acl 
count for the pages wasted in conjectures upon the sense of a 
couple of terms as frequent as they are simple « Boude at this 1 ” 
occurs m the Humourous Lieutenant , where, by an error of the 
press, it is printed boudge Boude, boute, and pout are the 
|»me word 
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CHORUS. 

Can nothing great, and at the height, 

Remain so long, but its own weight 
Wi ill ruin it 9 or is't blind chance, 

That still desires new states to advance, 

And quit the old 9 else why must Rome 
Be by itself now overcome 9 
Hath she not foes enow of those 
Whom she hath made such, and enclose 
Her round about 9 or are they none, 

Etccept she first become her ow"n : 

O wretchedness of greatest states, 

To be obnod wus to these fates ! 

That cannot keep what they do gam ; 

And what they raise so ill sustain ! 

Rome nozo is mistress of the whole 
World, sea and land, to either pole ; 

And even that fortune will destroy 
The pow'r that made it : she doth joy 
So much m plenty, wealth, and ease, 

As now th ' excess is her disease. 

She builds m gold, and to the stars, 

As if she threaten'd lieav'n with wars ; 

And seeks for hell m quarries deep, 

Giving the fends, that there do keep, 

A hope of day. Her zoomen wear 
The spoils oj' nations m an ear, 

Changed j or the treasure of a shell ; 

And m their loose attires do swell, 

More light than sails, zi hen all winds play : 

Yet are the men more loose than they ; 

More Jcemb’d, and bath'd, and rubb'd, and trimm'd \ 
fdore sleek , more soft , and slacker limb'd; 
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As piostitute , so much, that kind * 

May seek itself there, and not find 
They eat on beds of silk and gold, 

At ivory tables, or wood sold 
Dearer»than it , and leaving plate, 

Do dr ink in stone of higher rate 
They hunt all grounds , and draw all seas } 

Fowl every brook and bush, to please 
Their wanton taste , and in r equest 
Have new and rare things, not the best 
Hence comes that wild, and vast expense, 

That hath enforced Rome's virtue thence, 

Which simple poverty frst made 
And now ambition doth invade 
Her state, with eating avarice , 

Riot, and every other vice 
Decrees are bought, and laws are sold, 

Honour s, and offices, for gold , 

The people’s voices, and the free 
Tongues in the senate, bribed be * 

* So much, that kind] 1 e nature Whai 

9 * * 7 he people’s voices, and the free 

Tongues m the senate , bribed be ] Ixi this part of the chorus our 
poet had his eye upon the specimen belli emits by Petr on ms 
Arbiter 

Nec minor m campo furor est 9 emptique Qun ites 
Ad pi cedam strepitumque lucri bvffragia zertunt 
Venahs pop ulus, venalis curia patrum 
The sentiments of Petromus furnished him with matter, not 
only in the present instance, but for the general design of the 
whole chorus I will take leave to transcribe a lew lines from 
the speech of Pluto to Fortune, which are made use of m the 
verses before these 

Bn etiam mea regna petunt , perfossa dehscit 
Mohbis imams tcllus 9 jam montibus haustis 
Antia gemunt et dum varios lapis mvemt tms, 

Inform manes cesium sperare jubentur 
Were I to add more, I should copy almost the whole poem 
ifonson, I think, does not appear to any great advantage in the 
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Such turn of her m inner s Rome 
Doth buffet now, as she's become 
( Without the guts it soon gainsay ) 

Both htt oun spoilet and own ptey 
So, Asia, at t thou cru lly even 
With us, for all the blows thee given , 

When we, whose vir tue conquet d thee, 

Ihus, by thy vices, turn’d be 

choruses to this phj Mr ^ympson was of the same opinion 
he sa\s, the sentiments in them are not sufficiently great, nor 
his measuies at a’t imitative of the ancients But I imagine 
Seneca, not Sophocles or zEschylus, was what the poet copied 
a r ter, and tis then no wonder that he succeeded no better 

Whal 

Jonson has, as Whalley truly says, laid the rhapsody of 
Eumoipus under contribution, and in more places than he seems 
aware of Even the opening lines are taken from it , — but I 
shall not multiply quotations It seems more necessary to ob- 
serve that in this string of moral reflections, which Jonson 
calls a chorus, but which is spoken by no one, and addressed 
to no one, he thought not of imitating the ancients, but his own 
countrymen Most of our old tragedies have appendages of 
this kind, but those which he had obviously m view were the 
Cornelia of Kidd, and the four tragedies of lord Sterling, whose 
choruses, like the present, make no apparent part of the action 
Gojboduch as a chorus, and, to name no more, so have the Cleo 
pah a and Philotas of Darnel , all p tor not only to Catiline but 
the Silent Wornin ana all tending to prove the candour and 
judgment of Messrs Steevens and Malone m affirming that, 
when Jonson says, in the latter plaj<, You shall be the chorus 
and — speak between the acts,” he invidiously meant to sneer at 
Shakspeare 1 
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ACT II SCENE I 

A Room tn Ful via s House 

Enter Fulvia, Galla, and Servant 

Ful Those rooms do smell extremely Bring 
my glass 

And table Either — Galla 1 
Gal Madam 
Ful Look 

Within, in my blue cabinet, foi the pearl 
I had sent me last, and bring it 
Gal That fiom Clodius ? 

Ful From Caius Ca.sar Youaiefoi Clodius 
still, 

Or Curius \_Eait Galla ; Sirrah, if Quintus Cu- 

rius come, 

I am not in fit mood , I keep my j?hambei 
Give warning so without [ Exit Serv, 

Re enter Galla 

Gal Is this it, madam ? 

Ful Yes, help to hang it in mine ear 
Gal Believe me, 

It is a rich one, madam 
Ful I hope so 

It should not lie worn there else Make an end*_ 
And bind my hair up 
Gal As ’twas yesterday ? 

Ful No,northet’otherday when knew you me 
Appear two days together m one dressing ? 
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Gal. Will you liave’t m the globe or spire ? * 
Tul How ihou wilt, 

y\iiy way, so thou wilt do it, good impel tmence. 
Thy company, if I slept not very well 
A nights, would make me an arrant fool, with 
questions. 

Gal. Alas, madam 

Ful. Nay, gentle half o’ the dialogue, cease. 
Gal I do it indeed but for your exercise, 

As your physician bids me. 

Ful IIou 1 does he bid you 
To angei me for exeicise ? 

Gal Not to anger 3 ou, 

But stu your blood a little; theiQ is diffidence 
Between lukewarm and boiling, madam. 

Ful Jove 1 

She means to cook me, I think. Pra}' you,' have 
done 

Gal. I mean to dress you, madam. 

Ful O, my Juno, 

Be friend to me 1 offeung at wit too 5 why, 
Galla, 

Wheie hast thou been 5 
Gal Why, madam 5 
Ful What hast thou done 
IV. th thy pool innocent self 5 
Gc.1. Wherefore, sweet madam 5 
Ful. Thus to come foith, so suddenly, a \iit- 
vi 01 m ? 

Gal It pleases you to flout one. I did dream 

Or lady Sen prom a 

Fhl O, the wondei’s out ! 

That did infect thee : well, and how? 

1 Gal IV>11 you /.ain't i” the globe o> spue These were some 
01 the aauous vajs m \v hidi the Roman ladies bound up their 
hair * and the mannei is still to be seen on the coins and medals 
of that and the following age. Whal. 
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Gal Methought 

She did discourse the best 

Ful That ever thou heaid’st? 

Gal Yes 

Ful In tlrv sleep* of what was hei discourse? 
Gal Of the republic, madam, and the state, 
And how she was m debt, and where she meant 
To raise fresh sums she’s a great stateswoman * 
Ful Thou dream’st all this ? 

Gal No, but you know she is, madam , 

And both a nnstiess of the Latin tongue, 

And of the Greek, 

Ful Ay, but I never dreamt it, Galla, 

As thou hast done , and therefore you must 
pardon me 

Gal Indeed you mock me, madam 
Ful Indeed, no 

Forth with j our learned lady She has a wit too? 
Gal A very masculine one 
Ful A she-cntic, Galla ? 

And can compose m verse, and make quick jests, 
Modest, or otherwise' 1 
Gal Yes, madam 
Ful She can sing too? 

And play on instruments ? 

Gal Of all kinds, they say 
Ful And doth dance rarely ? 

Gal Excellent * so well, 

As a bald senator made a jest, and said, 

9 Twas better than an honest woman need 9 

4 Ful And doth dance rarely ® Gal Excellent 1 to well, 

As a bald senator made a jest , and satdy 
7 Twas better than an honest woman need ] Our poet throughout 
the character of Semproma, had Jus eye upon Sallust he haa 
faithfully selected the particulars yet varied the ariangement of 
them, in a manner different from the historian’s relation Sallust, 
in drawing the picture of this celebrated lady, hath the following 
strokes f Fealkre } saltare ekgantius quqm neeme est probes* 
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Ful. Tut, she may bear that few wise women's 
honesties 

Will do their courtship huit. 

Jotison has made FuWia’s attendant express herself in the same 
terms but as coming from the dry gravity of a conscnpt father* 
This gives an air of humoiu to the whole : and is justly adapted 
to the vein of loquacity, characteristic of my lady's uoman. 
(Whallej, pci haps, did not know that this ic bald senator” was 
Scipio Africans) This scene will come under the censure* 
whiqh Drycen passion some otheis in this play, and on a scene 
of our author’s S janns. Jonson himself, says that critic, 6i m 
Sejanu s and Catiline , has gnen us th*s oleo ot a play, this unna- 
tuial mixture of comedy and tragedy. In Sejamis you may take 
notice of the scene bet \ixt Livu and the physician, which is a 
pleasant satire upon the artificial helps of beauty : in Catdu e 
you may see the parliament of women , the Tittle envies of them 
to one another, and all that passes betwixt Cunus and Fulvia; 
scenes admirable in their kind, but of an ill mingle with the 
rest *' W hal 

The world, it may be hoped, will one day have enough of the 
critical opinions ot Drydcn Just at the time in which he wrote 
this, it happened to suit him to deciy what he calls u the unna- 
tural mixture of comedy and tragedy,” altei wards, it became 
convenient to think it the propere^t thing in the world , and the 
Spanish Fuat was produced, ou which, as Dr Johnson says, he 
prided himself not a little. When he introduced the vile buf- 
foonery and licentiousness of the despicable Dominick, among 
his battles and murders, the 6 unnatural mixture" probably, no 
longer u sounded in his ears, just as ridiculously as the history 
of David with the meny humomsof Goliah *' (Essay on 
Fott ) though it subsequently fell again under his displeasure. 
— But, omitting this, appears to me that the criticism of Dry- 
den is as injudicious as it is inconsistent. The brothel loves of 
Toirismond and Leonora indeed are neither forwarded nor 
retarded by the comic scenes, but the introduction of Livia’s 
physician in Sejanus , and still more of Fulvia and Semproma in 
Catiline , is a mam part of the story, and absolutely necessary to 
the progress and success of the plot. Diyden allows that tho 
<fi scenes arc admirable';” and unquestionably the curious and 
pertinent learning displayed in the act befoie us, which is written 
with ail the sprighthnesa and vigour of the best ages of English 
piose, may be sought m vain in the dtamas ot our author’s con- 
temporaries Sempronu is most exquisitely described by Sallusl ; 
Jonson wrought, theiefore, alter a finished model , but he has not 
disgiaoed it.~-She was the wnte of D. Brutus, and, as is generally 
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Gal She’s liberal too, madam 
Ful What, of her money 01 her honour, 
puthee ? 

Gal Of both , you know not which she doth 
spare least 

Ful \ comply commendation ! 

Gal Troth, ’tis pity 
She is in years 
Ful Why, Galla ? 

Gal For it is 

Ful O, is that all ' I thought thou’dst had a 
leason 

Gal Why, so I have she has been a fine lady, 
And yet she dresses her self, except you, madam. 
One of the best in Rome , and paints, and hides 
Her decays very well 
Ful They say, it is 
Rather a \isoi, than a face, she weals 
Gal They wiong hei verily, madam , she doth 
sleek 

With crumbs of bread and milk, and lies a-mghts 
In as neat gloves — —But she is fam, of late, 

To seek, rooie than she’s sought to, the fame is, 
And so spends that w ay 

Ful Thou know’st all * but, Galla, 

supposed, the mother of the Brutus who stabbed Cdasar ** Her 
beauty, (n hich was now m the wane,) her accomplishments, 
her w it, her ambit on, and her notorious profligacy and extra- 
vagance, made her a fit tool for Caiihne , who employed her in 
the lurtherance of his designs with considerable success Of 
Fulm, Sallust say a little, but that she was of noble buth It 
appears from other authorities, that she was an abandoned 
strumpet subsequently she became the wife of Ciodius, a man 
not ill suited to her , after his death she marr ed Marc Antony, 
whom she involved m war by her turbulent passions Jonson 
has used the few hints which the historian alForded him, with 
great ingenuity, and, amidst a rigid adherence to facts, expand- 
ed her character with much liveliness of inciden and genuine 
humour 
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What say you to Catiline’s lady, Oiestilla ? 

Tbeie is the gallant * 

Gal. She does well. She has 
Very good suits, and veiy rich ; but then 
She cannot put them on ; she knows not how 
To wear a gaiment .You shall have her all 
Jewels and gold sometimes, so that hei self 
Appears the least part of her self . 3 No, in troth, 
As I live, madam,' you put them all down 
With youi mere strength of judgment, and do 
diaw, too, 

The woild of Rome to follow you * You attire 
Youi self so diversly, and with that spirit, 

Still to,the noblest humours, they could make 
Love to your dress, although your face were 
away, they say. 

Ful And body too, and have the better match 
on’t. 

Say they not so too, Galla ? 

Re-enter Servant. 

Now 1 what news 
Travails your countenance with ? 

Serv. If t please you, madam, 

The lady Sempronia is lighted at the gate. 

Gal Castor, my dieam, my dream ! 

Serv. And comes to see you. 

Gal. For Venus’ sake, good madam, see her. 

[Exit Serv. 

Ful. Peace, 

The fool is wild, I think. 

Gal. And hear hei talk, 

Sweet madam, of state-matters and the senate. 

3 ... . . . So that he i self 

Appears the least part uf her ielft\ The thought is from Ovid, 
Pat f minima est ipsa pue/la sm. Whal. 
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Enter Semproma 

Sem Ful via, good wench, how dost thou? 

Ful W^ell, Sempronia 
Whither are you thus eaily addrest? 

Sem To see 

Aurelia Orestilla, she sent for me 
I came to call thee with me , wilt thou go ? 

Ful I cannot now, m troth , Ihave some letters 
To write and send away 
Sem Alas, I pity thee 
I have been writing all this night, and am 
So very weary, unto all the ti ibes, 

And centuries, for their voices, to help Catiline 
In his election We shall make him consul, 

I hope, amongst us Crassus, I, and Caesar 
Will carry it for him 

Ful Does he stand for it? 

Sem He s the chief candidate 
Ful Who stands beside * — 

Give me some wine, and powder for my teeth 
Sem Here’s a good pearl, in troth 
Ful A pretty one 

Sem A very onent one 1 — there aie compe- 
titois, 

Cams Antonms, Publius Galba, Lucius 
Cassius Longinus, Quintus Comtficius, 

Cams Licimus, and that talkei Cicero 
But Catiline and Antonms will be chosen , 

Foi four of the other, Licimus, Longinus, 

Galba and Cormhcius, will give way 
And Cicero they will not choose 
Ful No ' why ? 

Sem It will be cross’d by the nobility 
Gal How she does understand the common 
business 1 [Aside 
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Sent Nor weie it fit. He is but a new fellow, 
An inmate here in Rome, as Catiline calls him, 4 
And the patncians should do very ill 
To let the consulship be so defiled 
As ’t would be, if he obtain’d it 1 a me'ie upstait, 
That has no pedigiee, no house, no coat, 

No ensigns of a family ' 

Fid. He has virtue. 

Sem. Hangviltue* where there is no blood, 
’tis \ice. 

And in him saucmess Why should he piesume 
To be more learned or more eloquent 
Than the nobility ? or boast any quality 
Wortljy a nobleman, himself not ‘noble 

Ful. Twas virtue only, at first, made all men 
noble. 

Sem. I yield you, it might at first, in Rome’s 
poor age, 

When both her kings and consuls held the 
plough, 

Or gaiden’d well ; but now we have no need 
To dig, or lose our sweat for’t. We have wealth, 
Fortune, and ease; and then their stock to 
spend on, 

Of name, foi vntue; which will bear us out 
’Gainst all new corneis, and can never fail us, 
While the succession stays. And we must glorify 
A mushroom I one of yesteiday 1 a fine speakei 1 
'Cause he has suck’d at Athens 1 and advance 
him, 

To our oun loss 1 no, Fulvia ; there aie they 


He is but a new fellow, 

An inmate heu in Rome , as Catiline calls him ] Mai cits Tullius 
inquihmib uvu in bis Rowce, Sallust, A new fellow sv a s what 
the Romans called noim homo a the firfet of his family who bore 
a»\ public ofhee, one that had not the images ol hi& anchors 
to 4 hew Whu 

\ or. iv. R 
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Can speak Greek too, if need ueie Csesai and I, 
Have sat upon him , so hath Ciassus too, 

And others We have all decreed ms rest, 

For rising farthei 
Gal Excellent rare lady • 

Ful Sempioma, you are beholden to my wo- 
man here, 

She does admire you 
Sem O good Galla, how dost thou ? 

Gal The bettei foi your learned ladyship 

Sem Is this gray powder a good dentifnce ? 

Ful , You see I use it 

Sem I have one is whiter 

Ful It may be so 

Stm Yet this smells well 

Gal And cleanses 

Veiy well, madam, and resists the crudities 
Sem Fulvia, I pray thee, who comes to thee 
now, 

Which of our gieat patricians ? 

Ful Faith, I keep 

No catalogue of them sometimes I have one 
Sometimes another, as the toy takes their bloods 
Sem Thou hast them all Faith, when was 
Quintus Cunus, 

Thy special servant, here ? 

Ful My special servant i 

Sem Yes, thy idolater, I call him, 

±ul He may be youis, 

If you do like him 
Sem How • 

Ful He comes not here, 

I have feibid him hence 
Stm Venus forbid 1 
Ful Why? 

Sem Youi so constant lover ’ 

Ful So much the rather 
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I would have change ; so would you too, I am 
sure . 

And now you may have him. 

Sem. He’s fi esh } et, Fulvia; 

Beware how jou do tempt me. 

Ful Faith, foi me 

lie's somewhat too fiesh indeed; the salt is 
gone, 

That gave him season : his good gifts are done. 
He does not yield the ciop that he %vas wont: 
And foi the act, I can have seciet fellows, 

With backs woith ten of him, and they shall 
please me, 

Now that the land is fled, a myiiad better. 

Sem. And those one may command. 

Ful. ’Tistrue: these loid lings. 

Your noble Fauns,* *hey are so imperious, saucy, 
Rude, and as boisterous as centauis, leaping 
A lady at first sight. 

Sem. And must be borne 
Both with and out, they think. 

Ful. Tut, 1 II observe 
None of them all, nor humour them a jot 
Longei than they come laden in the hand, 

And say, Heie’s one for t’other. 

Sem. Does Cmsai give well ? 

Ful. They shall all give and pay well, that 
come heie, 

If they will have it ; and that, jewels, pearl, 
Plate, or round sums to buy these. I’m not taken 
With a cob-swan,* or a high-mounting bull, 

6 You t noble Fauns , &c ] Besides the obvious allusion to the 
nature of these poetical beings, it seems probable that Jonson 
meant also to mark the vanity of the patricians in deriving 
their descent from the fabulous and heroic ages. This propen- 
sity is ridiculed by Persius, Juvenal, and otiieis. Faimub^as 
one of the most ancient kings ot Italy. 

7 With a cob-swanj Whalley has placed a note ot i^tei ro- 

ll 2 
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As foolish Leda and Emopa were , 

But the bright gold, with Danae For such pi ice 
I would endme a lough, hush Jupiter, 

()i ten such thind’rmg gimesters, and refrain 
To laugh at ’em, till they are gone, with my 
much suffenng 

Sc ill Thou rt a most happy wench, that thus 
canst make 

Use of thy youth and fieshness, in the season , 
And hast it to make use of 
Iuil Which is the happiness 
Sun I am now fain to give to them, and keep 
music, 

And a continual table to invite them 

Ful Yes, and they study vour kitchen moie 
than you 

S 'an Fat myself out with usury, and my lord 
too, 

A id ah my officers, and fuends besides, 
lo procue money foi the needful charge 
I must be at, to have them , and yet scarce 
Can I achieve them so 
lud Why, that s because 
You affect young faces only, and smooth chi is, 
Sempioma If you’d love beaids and bristles, 

One with anothei, as others do, or wrinkles 

[Knocking zsHhin 

Who s *hat ? look Galh 
Gal ’fis die pai tv, madam 
Ful What pai rv ' has he no name ? 

Gal Tis Quintus Cimus 
I ul Did I not bid them say, I kept mv 
chambei '* 

Gal Win, so they do 
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Sciv. I'll leave you, Fulvia. 

Ful Nav, pood Sempioma, stay. 

Sim In f?ith, I will not. 

Ful. Bv Juno, I would not see him. 

Sem I’ll not hinder you. 

Gal You know he will not be kept out, madam. 
Sun. No, 

Nor shall not, careful Galla, by my means. 

Fill As I do'live, Semproma 

Sem. What needs this ? 

Fnl. Go, say I am asleep, and ill at ease, 

Sem B} Castor,* no, I'll tell In n, youaie awake; 
And very well stay, Galla; fuiewell, Fulvia, 

I knpw my manneis Why do fou labour thus. 
With action against puipose 5 Quiutus Cunus, 
She is, i’ faith, here, and in disposition. [Exit. 
Ful Spight with your couitesy 1 how shall I 
be toitured 1 

Enter Cum us. 

Cur. Where are you, fair one, that conceal 
yourself, 

And keep your beauty within locks and bais 
heie, 

Like a fool’s tieasuie ? 

Ful. True, she was a fool, 

When hist she skew’d it to a thief. 

Cur. How, pietty sullenness, 

So harsh and shoit 1 

* Sem. By Castor, no, I’ll tell him you'te awal.e ] We mint 
observe our poet’s exactness in adapting his oaths to his 
speakers. Gelhus tells us, that, amongst the Romans, the 
women never swore by Hercules, nor the men b\ Castot . Nui>- 
quam imemre est apud idoncos quidem striptoie^^ aut me herds 
femmam dzeere , aut mecastor virum . Mdcpol autem , quod juyu- 
rtmdum per Pollucem estm et wo et femmes commune cs 1, n c. 6. 
Accordingly in the next scene, Cunus sw<ars by Pollux, and 
Fulvia, as the ’women should do, by Cadoi . Wiial. 
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Ful The fool’s aitillen, s n 

Cur Then take mj go\ n off foi the encounter 

[Takes off his gown 

Ful Stay su, 

I am not m the mood 
Cu ) I 11 put jou into ’t 
Ful Best put youiself in jour case again, and 
keep 

Your funous appetite waim against you ha\e 
place foi t 

Cm What i do you coy it? 

Ful No, sir , I am not pioud 
Car I would you weie * You think this state 
becomes you, 

By Hercules, it does not Look in j our glass now, 
And see how scuivily that countenance shews, 
You would be loth to own it 
Ful I shall not change it 
Cui Faith, but you must, and slack this 
bended brow , 

And shoot less scorn there is a Fortune coming 
Towards you, dainty, that will take thee thus. 
And set thee aloft, to tread upon the head 
Of her own statue here in Rome 
Ful I wonder 

Who let this promiser m 1 Did you, good dili- 
gence ? 

Give him his bribe again or, if you had none, 
Fray you demand him, why he is so venturous, 
To press thus to my chambei, being foi bidden, 
Both by my self and servants? 

Cur How ' this is handsome. 

And somewhat a new strain 1 
Ful *Tis not strain’d, sir , 

’Tis very natural 
Cur I have known it otherwise 
Between the parties, though 
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Ful. Fot your foreknowledge, 

Thank that which made it : It will not be so 
Heieaftei, I assure you. 

Cur No, my m>stiess 1 

F'ih No, though you bung the saJne mate- 
rials. 

Cvr Hear me, 

Tou ovei-act when you should undei-do. 

A little call your self again, and thmk. 

If you do this to practise on me, or find 
At what forced distance \ou can hold your ser- 
vant , 

That it be an artificial tiick to inflame, 

And fiic me moie, fearing my loVe may need it, 
As lie»etofoie jou have done, why, proceed. 

Ful As I have done heietoforc 1 
Cur. Yes, when you’d feign 
Yom husband’s jealousy, youi servants’ watches, 
-Speak softly, and run often to the door, 

Or to the window, foim strange feais that were 
not; 

As if the pleasure were less acceptable. 

That were secure. 

Ful You aie an impudent fellow. 

Cu>\ And, when you might better have done it 
at the gate, 

To take me in at the casement. 

Ful I take you in > 

Cur. Yes, you, my lady. And then, being a- 
bed with you, 

To have your well taught waiter lice come run- 
ning, 

And cry, her lord ' and hide me without cause, 
Ciush’d in a chest, or thiust up in a clnmnev : 
When he, tame ciow, was winking at his faun ; 
Oi, had he been here, and pi esent, would ha ve hep* 
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Both eyes and beak seel d up,” foi six ses* 
teices 

Ful \ou have a slanderous, beastly, unwash d 
tongue 

In youi iutle mouth, and savouring youistlf, 
Unmanncr’d loid 
Cur How non 1 
Ful It is voui title, sir. 

Who, since you’ve lost youi own good name, 
and know not 

What to lose more, care not whose honour you 
wound, 

Or fame you poison with it You should go 
And vent jour sfelf in the region where you live, 
Among the suburb-brothels, bawds, andbrokeis, 
Whither } our broken fortunes have design’d you 
Cur Nay, then I must stop your fury, I see , 
and pluck 

The tragic visor off Come, lady Cypns, 

Know your own vntues, quickly I’ll not be 
Put to the wooing of you thus, afresh, 

At every turn, for all the Venus in you 
Yield, and be pliant, or by Pollux — — [ Offers to 
foi ce her, she draws her knife ] How now 1 
Will ^Lais turn a Lucrece ? 

Ful No, but by Castor, 

Hold off y oar ravisher s bands, I pierce your 
heait else 

s i .— I ■ .i Would hale kept 

Both eyes ana beak seel’d up,] Seeling is a term in falconry, 
•which we hare had before in this play 

“ Are jour eyes yet unseel d ? Act 1 Whai. 

The old copies read scald yet I believe that Whalley has 
given the author s word He has omitted the explanation To 
seel is to sc w up “ Seeling « (says that authentic voucher, the 
Gcntlernant, Recreation) ” is when a hawk first taken is so 
blinded with a thread run through the eye lids that she sets 
not, or very little, the better to make her endure the hood ” 
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I’ll not be put to loll myself, as she did, 

Foi you, sweet Tarqam. What' do you fall of? 
Nay, it becomes you graciously 1 Put not up 
You’ll soonei diau your weapon on me, I think it, 
Than on the senate, who have cast you forth 
Disgiacefully, to be the common tale 
Of the whole city ; base, inf&mous man ! 

For, were you other, you would there employ 
Your desperate dagger. 

Cur. Fulvia, you do know 
The strengths you have upon me ; do not use 
Youi power too like a tyrant I can bear, 
Almost until you bical: me. 

FuL I do know, sir, 

So does the senate too know, you can beai. 

Cur By all the gods, that senate will smart deep 
For your upbiaidings. I should be light soiry 
To have the means so to be venged on you, 

At least, the will, as I shall shortly on them. 

But go you on still * fare you well, dear lady; 
You could not still be fair, unless you were 
proud. 

You will lepent these moods, and ere’t belong, too : 
I shall have j ou come about again. 

Ful. Do you think so ? 

Cur Yes, and I know so. 

Ful. By what augury ? 

Cur. By the fair entrails of the matrons’ chests. 
Gold, pearl, and jewels here in Rome, which 
Fulvia 

Will then, but late, say that she might have 
shared ; 

And grieving miss. 

Ful. Tut, all your piomised mountains, 

And seas, I am so stalely acquainted with 

Cur. But, when you see the universal flood 
Run by your coffers ; that my lords, the senators, 
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Are sold for slaves, their wives foi bond tv omen. 
Their houses, and fine gaidcns, gn eji away, 

And all then goods, undti the spear at outer)',* 
And you have none of- this, but me still Fulvia, 
Or perhaps less, while )ou aie thinking ot it. 
You will advise then, co)ness, with)<)ui cushion, 
And look on >oui fingeis, say, hdw you weie 
wish’d — 

And so he left you \Eiit 

Ful Call him again, Galla [Exit Galla , 

This is not usual Something hangs oa this 
That I must win out of him. 


Re-enter Cum us 


Cut How now, melt you ? 


a under the spear at oufcrj ,] i e ai an open sale 

The Roman mode of proclaiming an auction was setting up a 
spear, at the foot of which the goods were sold hence, as 
Whalley observes, the phrase, sub hasta vendeie Almost all the 
customs of thia people were derived from the camp, when, 
spoil taken from the enemy was originally disposed of in this 
manner Outcry is constantly used by our old writers toi an 
auction Thus Massinger 

u The goods of this poor man sold at an outcry 99 

C tty Madam*, 

And Iiilligrew 

<c Let for a term of years, or sold at outcry M 

Parson s Wedding 

Indeed, the person whom we now call an auctioneer, was anei-* 
ently termed an out crier Thus Stow u He first*causcd ihe same 
to be cried througbe the citie by a man wyth a bell, and then to 
be solde by the common outcriei 99 Edit 1581, p* 1123 
% Say, how you were wish’d — } The reader, who reflects on 
what has passed between these lovers, will think this a very un- 
intelligible expression , but Mr Theobald’s margin proposes 
an emendation, and exhibits ’witch d as the most proper term 

Whajl 

This is a strange note The text is surely perfectly easy and 
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Ful. Come, you will laugh now, at my easiness; 
But ’tis no miracle : doves, they say, will bill, 
Aftei their pecking and their murmuring. 

Cur. Yes, 

And then ’tis kindly. I would have my love 
Angry sometimes, to sweeten off the rest 
Of her behaviour. 

Ful. You do see, I study 
How I may please you then, — But you think, 
Curms, 

’Tis covetise hath wrought me ; if you love me, • 
Change that unkind conceit. 

Cur By my loved soul, 

I love thee, like to it ; and ’tis my study, 

Moie tljan mine own revenge, to make thee 
happy. 

Ful. And ’tis that just revenge doth make me 
happy 

To heai you prosecute; and which, indeed. 

Hath won me to you, more than all the hope 
Of what can else be promised. I love valour 
Better than any lady loves her face, 

Or dressing — than my self does. Let me grow 
Still wheie I do embrace. But what good means 
Have you to effect it ? shall I know your project ? 
Cur. Thou shalt, if thou’lt be gracious 
Ful. As I can be. 

Car. And wilt thou kiss me then ? 

Ful. As close as shells 
Of cockles meet. 

Intel] igible, and Theobald’s imaginary improvement, something 
worse than unnecessary Could Whalley have forgotten how 
often Jonson, (and, in lacl, every writer of his time) uses wished 
lot prayed, desired , &c. ? For the rest, I cannot pass over this 
scene without recommending it to the reader’s admiration. It 
is conducted witfi no less art than learning, and the discovery of 
the plot, while it is strictly consonant to history, is produced m 
a way at once natural and dramatic. 
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Cur Ard print them deep ? 

Ful Quite tin ought 
Out subtle lips 3 
Cur And often ? 

Ful I*will sou them 

Taster than you can 1 eap What is your plot 5 
Cui Why now my Fuhia looks like hei blight 
name, 

And is her self 1 

Ful Nay , answer me, j our plot 
I pra\ thee tell me, Quintus 
Cw Ay, these sounds 
Become a mistress Here is hatmony ' 

When you are harsh, I see the way to benjl you 
Is not with violence, but service Ciuel, 

A lady is a file , gentle, a light 

Ful Will you not tell me what I ask you ? 

[Ki&ecs and flattei s him along still 

Cw All 

That I can think, sweet love, or my breast holds, 
I’ll poui into thee 

Ful What is your design then ? 

Cur I’ll tell thee , Catiline shall now be consul 
But you will hear more shortly* 

Ful Nay, dear love — — 

Cw I’ll speak it m thme arms , let us go in 

? Ful Quite through 

Ou) subtle lips j i e thin, fine So Shakspeare * 
u Like to a bowl upon a subtle ground 99 
Apd Spenser has a parallel expression 

cc Cover d with lids devised of substance sly 99 Whaz, 
These u thin, fine, sly” lips are none of Jonson’s His are— 
lips, acquainted with the mystery ot kissing soft and balmy, 
like those of Dame Pliant, m the Alchemist 

46 Subtle lips, that must be tasted often 
44 To make a judgment 99 
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Home will be sack’d, hei wealth will be oar piize ; 
By public nun piivatespmts must rise. [Exeunt. 


CHORUS. 

Great father Mars , and greater Jove, 

By whose h>gh auspice, Rome hath stood 
So long , and fit st was built in blood 
Of your great nephew ,* that then strove 
Not znth his brothei , but your rites • 

Be present to her now, as then. 

And let not proud and factious men 
Against your wills oppose their mights. 

Our consuls now are to be made ; 

O, put it in the public voice 
To make a free and worthy choice ; 
Excluding such as would invade 
The commonwealth. Let whom we name 
Have wisdom, foresight, fortitude. 

Be more with faith than face endued. 
And study const u nee above fame. 

Such as not seek to get the start 
In state, by power, parts or bitbes, 
Ambition's tfawds , but move the tribes 
By virtue, modesty, desart. 

Such as to justice will adhere. 

Whatever great one it offend 
And from th' embraced truth not bend 
For envy, hatred , gifts or fear ; 


* Of yout gieat nephew,] 1. e. grandson The Romans used 
nepos both for a nephew and a grandchild hence the former 
word in our old writers is common m either sens?. Examples 
3,0 unnecessary. 
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That by tkeir deeds will n ale it knot*. n, 

Whose dignity they do sustain , 

And life, state, glory, all they gam, 

Count the i epublic s, not then own 

Such the old Bruti, Decu wet e. 

The Cipif Curtn who did give 
Themselves fm Rome, and would not live 
As men, good only foi a year 
Such ziere the great Camilli too , 

The Fabn, Scipios , that still thought 
No zvork at price enough was bought, 

That for their country they could do 

And to hei honour so did hmt. 

As all then acts were unde) stood 
The sinews of the public good , 

And they themselves, one soul with it 
These men were truly magisti ates. 

These neither practised force noifoi ms , 

Nor did they leave the helm m storms 
And such they are make happy states 

* The Cipi, Curtu, who did give 
Thmselvis for Rome'l The story of the Biuti , Deui, and 
Curtu is w ell known , that of Opus needs a little explanation 
Genuints Ctpus was a Roman praetor, who going out of the city, 
perceived horns to sprout suddenly from hss head, inquiring 
into the prodigy, the aruspices declared that, if he returned into 
the city, it portended he would become arking to prevent this, 
out of love to his country, he yolustanly went into exile The 
story is told by Valerius Maxitmts, lib v cap 6 Ovid gives it 
more at large zn the 15th book of the Metmnorphosts Wbal 
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ACT III. SCENE!. 

The Field of Mars. 

Enter Cicfro, Cato, Catulus, Antonius, 
Crassus, Cxsar, Chorus, Lictors, and People. 

Cic. Gieat honours are great burdens , 6 but on 
whom 

They are cast with envy, he doth bear two loads. 
His cares must still be double to his joys, 

In any dignity ; whcic, if he err, 

He finds no paidon : and for doing well 
A most small praise, and that wrung out by 
foice. 

I speak this, Romans, knowing what the weight 
Of the high charge, you have trusted to me, is : 
Not that thereby I would with art decline 
The good, or greatness of your benefit ; 

For I ascribe it to youi singular grace, 

6 Gieat honours &c] Jonson has taken especial care to in- 
volve his machinery in complete obscurity : so that I have been 
reduced to guess not only at every exit and entiance in the 
piece , but also at every place of the action. 1 know not how 
fortunate I may have been in this bat assuredly I should not have 
ventured on so laborious and unthankful a task had I not had 
more confidence m the reader’s lenity than my own judgment. 
Here, however, the scene is sufficiently marked — Cicero is now 
in the Campus Martius, addressing the centuries after his una- 
nimous election to the consulship. Catiline, strange to say, was 
a candidate lor the same honour ; but he was r n ycted with in- 
dignation, and C. Antonms given to Cicero for a < cllengae J 'he 
history here, as every where else, is closely ana caK-'l'y Id- 
lowed, 
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And vow to owe it to no title else, 

Except the Gods, that Cicero is your consul 
I have no ums, no dusty monuments, 

No broken images of ancestois, 

Wanting *an ear, 01 nose, no forged tables 
Of long descents, to boast false honours fiom, 
Or be my undertakers to yom trust. 

But a new man, as I am styled m Rome, 

Whom jou have dignified, and mort, in whom 
You have cut a way, and left it ope for vntue 
Ileieafter to that place which om gieat men 
Held, shut up with all ramparts, foi themselves 
Nor have but few of them m time been made 
Youi consuls, so, new men, befoie me, none 
At my first suit, in mv just jear / pieferr’d 

lo all competitors 1 and some the noblest ■ 

Ci a [Aside to Ccesai ] Now the vein swells 1 
Cues Up, glory 
Clc And to have 

Youi loud consents from jour own uttei’d 
voices, 

Not silent books , nor from the meaner tubes, 
But fust and last, the universal concourse < 

This is my joy, my gladness But my caie. 

My industiy and vigilance now must uoik, 

That still your counsels of me be approved, 

Both by j out selves, and those, to whom you have, 
With grudge, pieferi’d me Two things I must 
labour, 

That neither they upbiaid, nor you repent jou. 
Tor eveiy lapse of mine will now be call’d 
Your erior, if I make such but my hope is, 

So to bear through, and out, the consulship, 
Asspight shall ne’ei wound jou, though it may 
me 

7 In ray just year ] i e the 43d yeai of Image, noneiuisg 
capable of the consulship before (bat WiiAr 
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And for my self, I have prepaied this strength, 
To do so well, as, if there happen ill 
Unto me, it shall make the gods to blush ; 

And be their crime, not mine, that I am envied. 
Cess. O confidence 1 more new than is the man ! 
Cic. I know well, in what terms I do receive 
The commonwealth, how vexed, how perplex’d : 
In which there’s not that mischief, or ill fate, 
That good men "fear not, wicked men expect not. 
I know, besides, some turbulent practices 
Already on foot, and lumoms of more dangers — 
Cras. Oi you will make them, if there be none. 

[Aside. 

Ciq . Last, 

I know ’twas this, which made the envy and pride 
Of the great Roman blood bate, and give way 
To my election. 

Cato. Mai cus Tullius, true; 

Our need made thee our consul, and thy virtue. 
Cess. Cato, you will undo him with youi piaise. 
Cato. Caesar will huit himself with his own 
envy. 

People. The voice of Cato is the voice of Rome. 
Cato The voice of Rome is the consent of 
heaven ' 

And that hath placed thee, Ciceio, at the helm, 
Where thou must render now thy self a man, 

And master of thy ait. Each petty hand 
Can steer a ship becalm’d ; but he that will 
Govern and carry her to her ends, must know 
His tides, his cunents ; how to shift his sails ; 
What she will bear in foul, what in fair weathers ; 
Where her springs aie, hei leaks, and how to 
stop ’em , 

What sands, what shelves, what rocks do threaten 
hei ; 

The forces and the natures of all winds, 

von, iv. S 
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Gusts, storms, and tempests, when her keel 
ploughs hell, 

And deck knocks heaven , then to manage hei, 
Becomes the name and office of a pilot 

Cic Which I’ll perfoim with all the diligence 
And foititude I have , not for my year, 

But foi my life , except my life be less, 

And that my year conclude it if it must, 

Youi will, loved gods This heait shall yet 
employ 

A day, an hour is left me, so for Rome, 

As it shall spring a life out of my deith, 

To shine for ever gloi ious m my facts 
The vicious count their years, vn tuous their acts 
People Most noble consul • let us wait him 
home 

\_Ea eunt Cato, Cicero, Lictors, and People 
Cces Most populai consul he is giown, me- 
thmks 1 

Cras How the lout cling to him 1 
Cces And Cato leads them 1 
Cras You, his colleague Antomus, are not 
look’d on 

Ant Not I, nor do I care 
Cces He enjoys lest. 

And ease the while let the other’s spirit toil, 
And wake it out, that was inspired for turmoil 
Catu If all reports be true yet, Cams Cassar, 
The time hath need of such a watch and spirit 
Cces Reports * do you believe them Catulus ? 
Why, he does make and bleed ’em for the people, 
To endear his service to them Do you not taste 
An art that is so common ? Popular men, 

They must cieate strange monsters, and then 
quell them. 

To make then aits seem something Would \ou 
nave 
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Such an Herculean actor in the scene, 

And not his hydra ? they must sweat no less 
To fit their propeities, than to express their parts. 
Cras. Treasons and guilty men ai,e made in 
states, 

Too oft, to dignify the magistrates. 

Catu. Those states be wretched that are forced 
to buy 

Their ruleis fame with their own infamy. 

Cras. We tlieiefore should provide that ours 
do not. 

Cces. That will Antonius make his care. 

Ant. I shall. 

Cces. And watch the watcher. 

Catu. Here comes Catiline. 

How does he brook his late repulse ? 

Cces. I know not, 

But hardly sure. 

Catu. Longmus too did stand? 

Cces. At first : but he gave way unto his friend. 
Catu. Who’s that come ? Lentulus ? 

Cces. Yes; he is again 
Taken into the senate. 

Ant. And made prastor 

Catu. 1 know’t , he had my sufifi age, next the 
consuls. 

Cces. True, you were there, prince of the senate, 
then, 


They must sweat no less 

To fit their properties, than to express then parts ] Having 
called the consul an Herculean actor in the scene, he continues 
the metaphor in terms* taken fiom the stage. All necessaries in 
the performance ol a play, are called by the name of properties ; 
and the sense is, that it will cost him as much pains to get the 
proper implements and material for his scheme^ as to act his 
own part m it, VVhal, 


S 2 
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Entei Catiline, Longinus, Lentulls 

Cat Hail, noblest Romans > The most worthy- 
consul, 

I gratulate ) our honour 
Ant I could wish 

It had been happier by your fellowship, 

Most noble Sergius, had it pleased the people 
Cat It did not please the Gods, who instruct 
the people 

And their unquestion’d pleasures must be serv’d 
They know what’s fitter for us than our selves,* 
And ’twere impiety to think against them 

Catu You bSar it rightly, Lucius , and it 
glads me, 

To find your thoughts so even 
Cat 1 shall still 

Study to make them such to Rome, and heaven. 

I would withdiaw with you a little, Julius 

[Aside to Cats 

Cas I’ll come home to you Ciassus would 
not hat e you 

To speak to him ’fore Quintus Catulus [Aside 
Cat I apprehend you No, when they shall 
judge 

Honours convenient for me, I shall have them, 
With a full hand , I know it In mean time. 
They aie no less part of the commonwealth, 
That do obey, than those that do command 
Catu O let me kiss your forehead, Lucius 
How are you wrong d * 

9 They know what’s fitter fioi us than our selves ,] This is from 
Juvenal 

Permittes ipsis expendere nummibus quid, fyc 
The hypocritical language of Catiline is artfully assumed to 
deceive Q Catuius and the consul, Antorius, of whost good opi- 
nion and assistance he stood m need 
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Cat By whom 
Catu Public report ; 

That gives you out to stomach your repulse, 

And brook it deadly. 

Cat Sir, she biooks not me. 

Believe me rather* and your self, now of me : 

It is a kind of slandei to trust lumour. 

Catu I know it : and I could be angry with it. 
Cat. So may'not I : Where it concerns himself, 
Who’s angry at a slander, makes it true. 

Catu Most noble Seigius* this yonr temper 
melts me. 

Cras. Will you do office to the consul, Quintus ? 
Cues. Which Cato and the rout have done the 
other ? 

Catu. I wait when he will go. Be still your 
self. 

He wants no state, or honours, that hath virtue. 
[Exeunt Catulus, Antomus, Ccesar, Crassus, 
Lictors, 8$c. 

Cat. Did I appear so tame as this man thinks 
me*! 

Look’d I so poor ? so dead ? so like thatmothing, 
Which he calls virtuous ? O my breast, break 
quickly ; 

And shew my friends my in-parts, lest they think 
I have betray’d them. [Aside. 

Lon Wheie’s Gabmius ? 

Len. Gone. 

Lon. And Vargunteius ? 

Len. Slipt away ; all shrunk : 

Now that he miss’d the consulship. 

Cat. I am 

The scorn of bondmen, who aie next to beasts. 
What can I woise pronounce myself, that’s fitter, 
The owl of Rome, whom boys and gnls will hoot ! 
That were I set up for that wooden god 
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That keeps out gaidens, could not fright the 
ciows, 

Oi the least bird, fiom muting on my head 1 

[Aside 

Lon ’Tis strange how he should miss it 1 
Len Is’fc not strangei, 

The upstart Cicero should carry it so, 

By all consents, from men so much his masteis ? 
Lon ’Tis tiue 

Cat To what a shadow am I melted l [Aside 
Lon Antomus won it but by some few voices 
Cat Struck through, lilt e air, and fed it not * 
My wounds 

Close faster than they’re made [Aside 

Len 1 he whole design, 

And enterprise is lost by it all hands quit it. 
Upon his fail 

Cat I glow mad at my patience 
It is a visor that hath poison d me 
Would it had burnt me up, and I died inward, 
My heart first turn’d to ashes * 

Lon Here’s Cctliegus yet 

Enter Cethegus 

Cat Repulse upon repulse * an m-mate con- 
sul*— 

That I could leach the axle, where the pms aie 
Which bolt this frame, that I might pull them 
out, 

And pluck all into Chaos, with my self * 

Get What 1 are we wishing now 5 
Cat Yes, my Cethegus , 

Who would not fall with all the world about him 

1 Who would not fall with all the world about him ?] 

" — Vitie cst avidus qm quis non xult 

JUmdo sec um pe?ei? te mori Senecjs Thyest 
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Cet Not I, that would stand on it, when it falls; 
And force new nature out to make another. 
These wishing* taste of woman, not of Roman ; 
Let us seek other arms. 

Cat. What should we do 5 
Cet. Do, and not wish ; something that wishes 
take not . 

So sudden, as the gods should not prevent, 

Nor scaicehave tune to feai. 

Cat . O noble Caius 1 

Cet It likes me bettei that you are not consul. 
I would not go through open doors, but break 
'em ; 

Swim to my ends through blood ;’orbuild a bridge 
Of cai casses; make on upon the heads 
Of men struck down like piles, to reach the lives 
Of those lemain and stand . then is’t a prey, 
When danger stops, and rum makes the way/ 
Cat. How thou dost utter me, biave soul, that 
may not 

At all times shew such as I am, but bend 
Unto occasion ' Lentulus, this man, 

If all our fire weie out, would fetch down new, 
Out of the hand of Jove , and rivet him 

2 Make on vpon the heads Sec ] Whalley, by the advice of 
his precious coadjutors, Sewaid and Sampson, would willingly 
read, make one , i e says he, make a bridge ! To make on , and 
go on , in the language of Jonson’s days, signified to rush for- 
ward with violence. The expression has already occurred m 
this play, p. 205 

« as b e would, 

fiC Go on upon the gods, kxss lightning,” &c. 

3 — — Then rs’t a prey , 

When danger stops , and rum makes the way ] This is very 
strongly expressed it seems to be taken Irom a similar expres- 
sion in Lucan, 1 l. ver* 1 50. 

Impellens quitquid sibi summa petenti 

Obstaret , gaudensque viamjctisse t umd Whal. 
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To Caucasus, should he but fiown, and let 
His own gaunt eagle fly at him, to tne 4 
Len Peace, heie comes Cato 
Cat Let: him come, and heai , 

I will no more dissemble Quit us all , 

I, and my loved Cethegus here, alone 
Will undeitake this giants’ war, and cany it 

Re-enter Cato 

Len What needs this, Lucius ? 

Lon Sergius, be more wary 
Cat Now, Marcus Cato, our new consul’s»spy. 
What is your sour austerity sent to explore? 

Cato Nothing in thee, licentious Catilme, 
Halters and racks cannot express fiom thee 
More than thy deeds ’tis only judgment waits 
thee 

Cat Whose? Cato’s' shall he judge me ? 
Cato No, the gods, 

Who ever follow those, they go not with , 

And senate, who with fire must purge sick Rome 
Of noisome citizens, whereof thou ai t one 
Be gone, or else let me ’Tis bane to draw 
The same an with thee 
Cet Strike him 
Len Hold, good Cams 
Cet Fear’st thou not, Cato? 

Cato Rash Cethegus, no 
’Tweie wrong with Rome, when Catilme and 
thou 

Do threat, if Cato fear’d 
Cat The fire you speak of, 

4 — ■ ■ And let 

&i$ own gaunt eagle fly at atm 5 to tire J i e to prey on see 
tol u p 470» 
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If any flame of it approach my fortunes, 

I’ll quench it not with vvatei, but with luin. 
Cato. You hear this, Romans. [Exit. 

Cat. Bear it to the consul. 

Cet. I would haye sent away his soul before 
him. 

You are too, heavy, Lcntulus, and remiss; 

It is for you we*laboui, and the kingdom 
Promised you by the Sybils. 

Cat. Which his prastorship, 

And Some small flattery of the senate more, 

Will make him to forget. 

Len, You wrong me, Lucius. 

Lon He will not need these spurs 
Cet. The action needs them ; 

These things, when they pioceed not, they go 
backward. 

Len. Let us consult then. 

Cet. Let us first take arms : 

They that deny us just things now, will give 
All that we ask, if once they see our swords. 

Cat. Our objects must be sought with wounds, 
not woids [Exeunt. 


SCENE II. 

Cicero’s House. 

Enter Cicero and Fulvia. 

Cic. Is there a heaven, and gods? and can 
it be 

They should so slowly heat, so slowly see’ 

Hath Jove no thundei, or is Jove become 
Stupid as thou art, O near-wretched Rome, 
When both thy senate and thy gods do sleep, 
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And neither thine, nor their own states do keep f 
What will awake thee, heaven ? what can excite 
Thine anger, if this practice be too light ? 

His former drifts partake of former times, 

But this last plot was only Catiline s , 

O, that it were his last ' but he before 
Hath safely done so much, hell still daie more 
Ambition, like a torrent, ne’ei looks back , 

And is a swelling, and the last affection 
A high mind can put off , 5 being both a rebel 
Unto the soul and reason, and enforceth 
All law s, all conscience, treads upon religion, 
And offereth violence to nature’s self 
But here is that transcends it * A black purpose 
To confound natuie , and to ruin that, 

Which never age nor mankind can repau ' — 

Sit down, good lady , Cicero is lost 
In this your fable for, to think it true 
Tempteth my reason, it so fai exceeds 
All insolent fictions of the tragic scene 1 
The commonwealth yet panting underneath 
The stripes and wounds of a late civil war, 
Gasping for life, and scarce restoied to hope. 

To seek t’ oppress her with new cruelty, 

And utterly extinguish her long name, 

With so prodigious and unheard of fierceness ' 
What sink of monsters, wretches of lost minds. 
Mad after change, and desperate m their states, 
Wearied and gall’d with their necessities, 

For all this I allow them, durst have thought it ? 

5 the last affection 

A hgh mind can put off ] Change cc ambition” to the desire 
of fame, which is nearly synonymous with it* and the observa- 
tion is a trite and established truth, of which the speaker him- 
self was an illustnous example bee Massinger, vol w p 330 
Insolent , which occurs just below, is a Latimsm for strange, 
unwonted, &c 
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Would not the barbarous deeds have been be- 
lieved, 

Of Manus and Sylla, by our children, 

Without this fact bad nsse* forth greater foi them? 
All that they did was piety to this * 

Theyyet but muider’d kinsfolk, bioihers parents. 
Ravish’d the virgins, and perhaps some mationsj 
They left the city standing, and the temples: 
The gods and majesty of Rome were safe yet ! — 
These purpose to fire it, to despoil them, 
(Beyond the other evils) and lay waste 
The far- tirdm plied woild . for, unto whom 
Rome is too little, what can be enough ? 

Fid. ’Tis true, my lord, I had the same discourse. 
Cic. And then, to take a horrid sacrament 
In human blood, foi execution 
Of this their dire design ; which might be call’d 
The height of wickedness: but that that was 
higher, 

For which they did it ! 

Ful. I assure your lordship, 

The extreme hoiror of it almost turn’d me 
To air, when first I heard it ; I was all 
A vapour when ’twas told me, and I long’d 
To vent it any where ’twas such a secret, 

I thought it would have burnt me up. 

Cic. Good JFulvia, 

Feai not youi act ; and less repent you of it. 

Ful. I do not, my good lord ; I know to whom 
I’ve utter’d it. 

Cic. You have discharged it safely. 

Should Rome, foi whom \ou’ve done the happy 
seivice, 

Without this fact had nsse] This old participle is frequently 
employed by Jonson. It h?s alieaty appeared in the Poetaster , 
and occurs again just below. Whalley and others modernize 
it into rose. 
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Turn most in grate, yet were your virtue paid 
In conscience of the fact so much good deeds 
Reward themselves 1 

Ful lord, I did it not 
To any other ami but foi itself , 

To no ambition 

Cic You have learn’d the diffeience 
Of doing office to the public weal, 

And private friendship and have shewn it, lady 
Be still youi self I have sent for Quintus Cunus, 
And for your virtuous sake, if I can win him 
Yet to the commonwealth, he shall be safe too 
Ful I’ll undeitake, my lord, he shall be won 
Cic Pray you join with me then, and help to 
work him 

Enter a Lictor 

Cic How now * Is he come ? 

Lict He’s here, my lord 
Cic Go presently, 

Pray my colleague Antoni us I may speak with 
him, 

About some piesent business of the state. 

And, as you go, call on my brother Quintus, 

And pray him, with the tribunes, to come to me 
Bid Cunus enter [EvitLict ]— Fulvia, you will aid 
me ? 

Ful It is my duty 

Enter Cueius 
Cic O, my noble lord 1 

Ihave to chide you, i faith Give meyour hand, — 
Nay, be not troubled , it shall be gently, Curius 
You look upon this lady ? what ' do you guess 
My business yet? come, if you frown, I thunder , 
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Therefore put on your better looks and thoughts : 
There’s nought but fair and good intended to you , 
And I would make those your complexion 
Would you, of whom the senate had that hope, 
As, on my knowledge, it was in their p'uipose 
Next sitting to lestore you, as they had done 
The stupid and ungrateful Lentulus, — 

Excuse me, that I name you thus together, 

Eoi yet you are "not such — would you, I say, 

A person both of blood and honour, stock’d 
In a long race of virtuous ancestors, 

Embaik your self for such a hellish action, 

With parricides and traitors, men turn’d furies, 
Out cf the waste and ruin of their fortunes ? 
(For ’tis despair that is the mother of madness.) 
Such as want that, which all conspiratois, 
Butthey,have first, mere colourfortheirmischief ? 
O, I must blush with you. Come, you shall not 
labour 

To extenuate your guilt, but quit it clean : 

Bad men excuse their faults, good men will leave 
them. 

He acts the third crime that defends the first. 
Here is a lady that hath got the start 
In piety of us all, and for whose virtue 
I could almost turn lover again, but that 
Terentia would be jealous. What an honour 
Hath she achieved to heiself ' what voices, 
Titles, and loud applauses will pursue her 
Through every street! what windows will be 
fill’d, 

To shoot eyes at her ! what envy and grief m 
mati ons, 

They are not she, when this her act shall seem 
Woithier a chariot, than if Pompey came 
With Asia chain’d! all this is, while she lives; 
But dead, her very name will be a statue, 
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Not wrought for time, hut rooted m the minds 
Of all posterity, when biass and maible, 

Ay, and the Capitol itself is dust 1 

Ful Your honoui thinks too highly of me 
Cic No, 

I cannot think enough, and I would have 
Him emulate you ’Tis no shame to follow 
The better precedent She shews you, Cunus, 
What claim your countiy lays to you, and what 
duty 

You owe to it be not afiaid to break 
With mui dei eis and tiaitois, for the saving 
A life so near and necessaiy to you, 

As is your country’s Think but on hei right 
No child can be too natuial to his parent 
She is oui common mothei, and doth challenge 
The prime part of us , do not stop, but give it 
He that is void of fear, may soon be just , 

And no religion binds men to be traitors 

Ful My lord, he understands it, and will 
follow 

Yoursavmg counsel , but his shame yet stays him 
I know that he is coming T 
Cur Do you know it ? 

Ful Yes, let me speak with you 

[Takes him aside 

Cur O, you aie 

Ful What am I? 

Cur Speak not so loud 
Ful I am what you should be 

[Lowenng her voice 

Come, do you think I’d walk m any plot 
Where madam Semproma should take place of me, 
And Fulvia come 111 the rear, or on the by ? 

7 X ham that he u coming ] i e giving way to your wishes 
So, a the Fox 


“ I hear mm commg ” 
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That I would be her second in a business, 
Though it might vantage me all the sun sees ? 

It was a silly phant’sy of yours. Apply 
Yourself to me and the consul, aud be wise ; 
Follow the fortune I have put you int& * 

You may be something this way, and with safety. 
Cic. Nay, I must toleiate no whisperings, lady. 
Ful. Sn, you may hear : I tell him in the way 
Wherein he was, how hazardous his course was. 

Cic. How hazardous 1 how certain to all'ruin. 
Did he, or do yet any of them imagine 
The gods would sleep to such a Stygian practice, 
Against that commonwealth which they have 
founded 

With so much labour, and like care have kept, 
Now near seven hundred years ? It is a madness, 
Wherewith heaven blinds them, when it would 
confound them,® 

That they should think it. Come, my Curius, 

I see your nature’s right ; you shall no more 
Be mention’d with them : I will call you mine, 
And trouble this good shame 9 no farther. Stand 
Firm for your country, and become a man 
Honour’d and loved : it were a noble life, 

To be found dead, embracing her. Know you 
Whac thanks, what titles, whatrewards the senate 
Will heap upon you, ceitam, for your service ? 
Let not a desperate action more engage you, 

* It %$ a madness , 

Wherewith heav’n blinds them , when it would confound them ,] 
From the Latin adage* 

Perdere quos •cult Jupiter , dementat prius. Whal. 
p This good shame ] Cicero is complimentary and poetical, at 
once : —this modest and virtuous lady Examples of a similar 
kind are to be found m Shakspeare and others, where the pre- 
dominant quality of the moment is turned into an appellative. 
Thus Coriolanus terms Yolumma, his i6 gracious silence.” 
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Than safety should , and wicked friendship force, 
What honesty and virtue cannot woik 

Ful He tells you right, sweet fuend ’tissav 
mg counsel 

Cur Most noble consul, I am yours and hers, 
I mean, my country’s , you have foi m’d me new, 
Inspiring me with what I should be truly 
And I entreat, my faith may not seem cheaper 
For springing out of penitence 
Cic Good Cunus, 

It shall be dearer rathei , and because 
I’d make it such, heat how I trust you moie 
Keep still your former face, and mix again 
With these lost spirits, run all then mazes with 
them , 

For such are treasons find then windings out, 
And subtle turnings, watch their snaky wajs, 
Through brakes and hedges, into woods of dark- 
ness 

Where they are fam to creep upon their breasts 
In paths ne’er tiod by men, but wolves and 
panthers 

Learn, beside Catiline, Lentulus, and those 
Whose names I have, what new ones they draw in , 
Who else are likely , what those gi eat ones are 
They do not name , what ways they mean to take , 
And whither their hopes point to war, or rmn 
By some surpuse Explore all their intents , 
And what you find may profit the republic, 
Acquaint me with it, either by youi self, 

Or this your virtuous fuend, on whom I lay 
The care of urging you I’ll see that Rome 
Shall prove a thankful and a bounteous mother 
Be secret as the night 
Cur And constant, sn 

Cic I do not doubt it, though the time cut off 



All vows : The dignity of truth is lost 
With much protesting. Who is there ? 

Enter a Servant. 

This way, 

Lest you be seen and met. And when you come, 
Be this youi token [whispers with him.\ to this 
fellow. Light them. 

[Exit Servant with Cur. and Fulvia. 

0 Rome, in what a sickness ait thou fallen ! 
How dangerous and deadly, when thy head 
Is drown’d in sleep, and all thy body fevery ! 

No noise, no pulling, no vexation wakes thee, 
Thy lethargy is such : or if, by chance, 
Thouheav’st thy eye-lids up, thou dost forget, 
Sooner than thou wert told, thy proper danger. 

1 did unreverently to blame the gods, 

Who wake for thee, though thou snore to thy 
self. 

Is it not strange thou shonld’st be so diseased, 
And so secure ? but more, that the first symptoms 
Of such a malady should not rise out 
From any worthy member, but a base 
And common strumpet, worthless to be named 
A hair, or part of thee ? Think, think, hereafter, 
What thy needs were, when thou must use such 
means ; 

And lay it to thy breast, bow much the gods 
Upbraid thy foul neglect of them, by making 
So vile a thing the author of thy safety. 

They could have wrought by nobler ways, have 
stiuck 

Thy foes with forked lightning, or ramm’d 
thunder ; 

Thrown hills upon them in the act ; have sent 
Death, like a damp, to all their families; 
voft IV. T 
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Oi caus’d their consciences to burst them but 
W hen they will shew thee what thou art, and 
make 

A scornful difference ’t\v ixt their power and thee, 
Ihey help ■thee by such aids as geese* and harlots 

Re-enter Lictor 

How now, what answer? is he come ? 

Lict Your brother 

Will stiaight be here, and your colleague Anto- 
nius 

Said coldly he would follow me [Exit 

Cic Ay, that* 

Troubles me somewhat, and is worth my fear 
He is a man ’gainst whom I must piovide, 

That, as he’ll do no good, he do no liaim 
He, though he be not of the plot, will like it, 
And wish it should proceed , for, unto men 
Prest with then wants, all change is ever wel- 
come 

J must with offices and patience win him, 

Make him by art that which he is not born, 

A ft lend unto the public, and bestow 
The piovmce on him, which is by the senate 
Decreed to me ;* that benefit will bind him 

• — — by such aids as geese] He alludes to the 

trite story of the cackling of these animals waking the guards 
of the Capitol, when the Gauls were on the point of surprising it ” 

t and bestow 

The provmcjyon him , which is by the senate 
Decreed to me ,] Antonins, who was somewhat deeper m the 
plot, than Cicero seems to imagine, w as overwhelmed with debt 
Macedonia, therefore, which was one of the most desirable 
governments in the republic, and which had fallen to Cicero by 
lot, was a bribe well calculated to secure the fidelity and co- 
operation of his colleague Cicero received m exchange the 
province of Cisalpine Gaul, an appointment no way suited to his 
unwarlike disposition, and which, indeed, he afUward&jvisely 
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TTis well, if some men will do well for price ; 

So few aie vntuous when the reward’s away. 
Nor must I he unmindful of my puvate; 9 
For which I have call’d my brother and the tri- 
bunes, 

My kinsfolks, and my clients, to be near me. 

He that stands up ’gainst traitors, and their ends, 
Shall need a double guard, of law, and friends : 
Especially in such an envious state, 

That sooner will accuse the magistrate, 

Than the delinquent; and will rathei grieve 
The tieason is not acted, than believe. [Exit. 


SCENE III. 

A Room m Catiline’s House. 

Enter Caesar and Cati line. 

C(es. The night 3 grows on, and you are for 
your meeting j 

transferred to his friend Metellus Celer. The city was Ins pro- 
per stage of action ; there the senate and the forum heard him 
with alternate wonder and delight. 

In the lines which immediately follow, Cicero has quoted 
Ovid and Juvenal m the spirit of prophecy: not that the 
thought was originally theirs ; for the world had not reached the 
age of Cicero, without some one asking, 

Quis wtutem amplectitur ipsam 

P 7 cemia si tollas * 

% Nor must I be unmindful of my private,] Interest, or safety. 
A similar mode of expression occurs in Timon of Athens , A. iv. 
S. 3, 

a Of him, that his particular to foresee 
u Smells from the general weal.” Whal. 

3 Caes. The night &c.J Jonson seems hostile to Caesar, as he 
has made him play a more prominent part in the conspiracy 
than he actually appears to have done. Sallust is evidently par- 
tial to Caesar ; but oven Dio, Plutarch, and Suetonius, who 

* T 2 
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I’ll therefore end in few Be resolute, 

And put your enterpnse m act The more 
Actions of depth and danger aie consider’d, 
The less assuredly they are perform’d 
And thence it happeneth, that the bravest plots, 
Not executed straight, have been discover’d 
Say, you are constant, or another, a third, 

Or more , there may be yet one wretched spirit, 
With whom the fear of punishment shall work 
’Bove all the thoughts of honoui and revenge 
You are not now to think what’s best to do, 

As in beginnings, but what must be done. 

Being thus entei’d , and slip no advantage 
That may secure you Let them call it mischief, 
When it is past, and prosper’d, ’twill be virtue 
They’re petty crimes are punish’d, great re warded 
Nor must you think of peril, since attempts 
Begun with danger, still do end with glory , 
And, when need spurs, despair will be call’d 
wisdom 

Less ought the care of men, or fame to fright 
you. 

For they that win, do seldom receive shame 
Of victory, howe’er it be achieved , 

And vengeance, least for who, besieged with 
wants, 

Would stop at death, or any thing beyond it? 
Come, there was never any great thing yet 
Aspired, but by violence 01 fraud 

more than insinuate that he was an actor m the plot, produce 
little else for their authority than the reports of the day I hat 
he knew of Catiline s designs cannot be doubted, and that he 
Wished them to succeed to a certain point, may be fairly con- 
jectured from his ambitious news but that he attended any of 
the meetings, or directly participated in the measures of so rash 
and inconsiderate a set as followed the desperate fortunes of 
Catiline, his known prudence and political sagacity forbid us to 
imagine 
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And he that sticks for folly of a conscience 

To reach it 

Cat. Is a good religious fool. 4 
Cces. A superstitious slave, and will die beast. 
Good night. You know what Crassbs thinks, 
and I, 

By this. Prepare your wings as large as sails, 
To cut through air, and leave no print behind you. 
A serpent, ere he comes to be a diagon, 

Does eat a bat ; * and so must you a consul, 
That watches. What you do, do quickly, Ser- 
gius. [Going. 

You shall not stir for me. 

Cat. Excuse me. — Lights there 1 
Cces. By no means. 

Cat . Stay then. All good thoughts to Caesar, 
And like to Crassus. 


4 Cat. Is a good religious fool ] It is probable that our poet 
uses the word rehgtms m the same sense the Romans assigned 
to rehgzoms , which was generally taken to signify a fearful 
superstitious peison ; and so Caesar understands him. Whal. 

* A serpent , ere he comes to be a dragon , 

Does eat a bat This is the Greek proverb, O <pn oj ^ payy 
opWf a ytvyjffErca, which, Erasmus says, savours, to him, a 
little of vulganly. This however was not seen, or not regarded 
by our old writers, who make fiequent use of it. 46 No man, 
(says Lord Bacon) prospers so suddenly as by others errors. 
Serpens msi serpentem comederit non Jit draco” And Beaumont: 
66 The snake that would be a dragon and have wings must eat” 
—a snake, I suppose ; but the words have dropt out of the 
text , and the editor, who found no previous remarks on the 
passage, has suffered the detect to escape him , — and he pro- 
ceeds, like Lord Bacon, to illustrate the saying : 44 And 
what implieth that but this — that m this cannibal age, he that 
would have the suit of wealth, must not care whom he feeds on,” 
&c. The Honest Man’s Fortune , A. in, S. 3. It is used in a simi- 
lar manner by Dryden : 

a A serpent ne’er becomes a dying dragon 
M Till he has eat a serpent.” (E dipus. 
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Cces Mind but your friends*’ counsels [Exit 
Cat Or I will bear no mind — 

Enter Aurelia 

How now, Aurelia 1 

Are you’’ confederates come, the ladies ? 

Aur Yes 

Cat And is Semproma there ? 

Aur She is 
Cat That’s well 

She has a sulphurous spirit, and will take 
Light at a spark Break with them, gentle love* 
About the di awing as many of their husbands 
Into the plot, as can, if not, to nd them 
That will be the easier practice unto some. 

Who have been tired with them long Solicit 
Their aids for money, and their servants’ help. 
In filing of the city at the time 
Shall be design’d. Promise them states and em- 
pires, 

And men for lovers, made of better clay 
Than ever the old potter Titan knew * 

Enter Lecca 

Who’s that 7 O, Porcius Lecca r Are they met ? 
Lee They are all here 
Cat Love, you have your msti uctions 
I’ll trust you with the stuff you have to work on, 
You 11 form it < [Evit Aurelia ] Porcius, fetch the 
silver eagle 

I gave you m charge , and pray ’em they will 
enter [Exit Lecca 

* Than ei er the old potter Titan knew ] From Juvenal 

qmbus arte bemgna , 

mthore lutojinxit jpmcordia Titan 
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Enter Cethegus, Curius, Lentulus, Vaugun- 
teius, Longinus, Gabinius, Ceparius, Au- 

TRONIUS, &C. 

Cat. O friends, your faces glad me ! This will 
be 

Our last, I hope, of consultation. 

Cet. So it had need. 

Cur. We lose occasion daily. 

Cat Ay, and oui means ; whereof one wounds 
me most 

That was the fairest: Piso is dead in Spam . 7 
Cet. As we are here. 

Lon. And, as ’tis thought, by envy 
Of Pompey’s followers. 

Len. He too’s coming back, 

Now, out of Asia 

Cat. Therefore, what we intend 
We must be swift in. Take your seats, and hear. 
I have already sent Septimius 
Into the Picene territory, and Julius, 

To raise force for us in Apulia ; 

Manlius at Fesulas is by this time up, 

With the old needy tioops that follow’d Sylla. 
And all do but expect when we will give 
The blow at home. 
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Re^ente? P* Lecca with the eagle 

Behold this silver eagle,* 
Twas Manus 9 stand aid in the Cimbrian war, 
Fatal to Rome , and as our auguis tell me, 

Shall stiii be so tor which one ominous cause, 
F\e kept it sate, and done it sacred rites, 

As to a godhead, in a chapel built 
Of purpose to it Pledge then ail your hands, 

To follow it with vows of death and rum, 

Struck silentl} and home So waters speak 
When they run deepest Now’s the time, this 
year, 

The twentieth fiom the firing of the Capitol, 

As fatal too to Rome, by all predictions, 

8 Beheld this silver eagle, &c ] This eagle, which 1 $ noticed 
by mobt of the histonans, was Catiline’s favourite standard 
With the usual inconsistency of the ancient atheists, while he 
denied the existei ce of the gods, he seems to have attributed a 
supernatural power to this senseless ensign, and to have paid it 
*ia kind of religious worship He sent it before him to the army, 
and, m the fatal action which followed, he took his station under 
it, with the bravest of his adherents The superstitious reverence 
which he paid it, together with other circumstances mentioned 
m the text, are thus noticed by Cicero Sciam a quo aqmlam 
illam argenteam , quarn tibi ac tuts omnibus, permciosam esse con 
Jido et funestam j atm am , cm do?m turn sacranum scelerum tuorum 
const it utum fmt , sciam esse pmmtssam $ Tu ut ilia diutms carers 
possts , qitam ve?iet an, ad ceedem prqfitiscens y solebas 9 a cujus alia - 
nbus scepe istam dexteram impmm ad necem cvoium transtuhsti ® In 
Cat I 9 To this eagle may be attributed the great number of 
standards of thisdescuption m the Roman armies in after times 
It had originally belonged to Marius, who gained so many bat- 
tles under it, that he conceived an affection for the device, and 
as iar as in him lay, changed the minotaurs, and boars, and 
wolves, and dragons whichJji p soldiers had anciently borne, 
into eagles Pompejr ’s army liras scarcely to have had any other 
device , for Caesar tells us that, at the battle of Pharsalia, he 
took near sixty of them 
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And in which honour’d Lentulus must rise 
A king, if he pursue it. 

Cur. If he do not, 

He is not worthy the great destiny. 

Zen. It is too great for me ; but what the gods 
And their great loves decree me, I must not 
Seem caieless of. 

Cat No, nor we envious, 

We have enough beside ; all Gallia, Belgia, 
Greece, Spam and Afriek. 

Cur. Ay, and Asia too, 

Now Pompey is returning. 

Cat. Noblest Romans, 

Methinks our looks are not so quick and high. 
As they were wont. 

Cur. No ! whose is not ? 

Cat. We have 

No anger in our eyes, no storm, no lightning : 
Our hate is spent, and fumed away in vapour, 
Before our hands be at work : I can accuse 
Not any one, but all, of slackness. 

Cet Yes, 

And be your self such, while you do it. 

Cat. Ha ! 

’Tis sharply answer’d, Cams. 

Cet. Truly, truly. 

Zen. Come, let us each one. know his part 
to do, 

And then be accused. Leave these untimely 
quarrels. 

Cur. I would there were more Romes than one 
to ruin ! 

Cet. More Romes 1 more worlds. 


9 Cur. No f whose is not *] This is artful* Curius, who is con- 
scious of his treachery, is quick to avert suspicion. Addison 
has made great use of this part of the drama in his Cato 
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Cur Nay then, more gods and natures, 

If they took part 

Len When shall the time be fiist ? 

Cat I think, the Satuinals 1 1 
Cet ’Twill be too long 
Cat They aie not now far-off, ’tis not a month 
Cet A w eek, a day, an horn is too fai off 
Now weie the fittest tune 
Cat We have not laid 
All things so safe and i eady 
Cet While we ate laying, 

We shall all lie and grow to eaith Would I 
Weie nothing m it, if not now these things, 
They should be done, ere thought 
Cat Nay, now your reason 
Forsakes you, Cams Think but what commodity 
That time will minister, the city’s custom 
Of being therPin mirth and feast- -— 

Len Loos’d whole 
In pleasure and security— 

Ant Each house 

ttesolved m freedom 

Cur Every slave a master- — — 

Lon And they too no mean aids 

Cut Made from their hope 
Of liberty 

Len Or hate unto their lords 
Var ’Tis sure, there cannot be a time found 
out 

More apt and natural 
Len Nay, good Cethegus, 

Why do youi passions now disturb our hopes ? 

* Cat 1 think, the Saturn^ls ] i e about the 1 7th of Decem- 
ber The Saturnalia lasted Tor several days, and as the slaves 
■were then indulged with a considerable degree of liberty , the 
tune, at Catiline remarks, was peculiarly fit for the purpose 
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Cet. Why do your hopes delude your cer- 
tainties ? 

Cat. You must lend him his way. [Aside to 
Lentulus .] Think for the order,. 

And process of it. 

Lon. Yes. 

Len. I like not fire, 

’Twill too much waste my city. 

Cat. Wei e it embers, 

There will be wealth enough raked out of them, 
To spring a new. It must be file, or nothing. 
Lon. What else should fright or tenify them ? 
Var. True. 

In that confusion must be the chief slaughter. 
Cur. Then we shall kill them bravest. 

Cep. And in heaps. 

Aut. Strew sacrifices. 

Cur. Make the earth an altar. 

Lon. And Rome the fii e. 

Lee. ’Twill be a noble night. 

Var. And worth all Sylla’s days. 

Cur. When husbands, wives, 

Grandsires, and nephews,* servants, and their 
loids, 

Virgins, and priests, the infant, and the nurse, 
Go all to hell together m a fleet.* 

Cat. I would have you, Longinus and Sta- 
tihus, 

To take the charge o’ the firing, which must be, 
At a sign given with a tiumpet, done 
In twelve chief places of the city at once. 

The flax and sulphur are already laid 
In, at Cethegus’ house ; so are the weapons. 

* Grandnrcs, and nephews,] i. e. grandsons, nepotes See 
p. 245. 

* In a fleet] He alludes to the speech of Cethegus, p. 210. 
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Gabmius, you, with other foi ce, shall stop 
The pipes and conduits, and kul those that come 
For watei 

Cur What shall I do ? 

Cat All will have 

Employment, fear not ply the execution 
Cm For that, ti ust me and Cethegus 
Cat I will be 

At hand with the army, to meet those that scape 
And, Lentulus, begirt you Pompey’s house, 

1 o seize his sons alive , for they are they 
Must make our peace with him all else "cut off, 
As Tarqum did the poppy-heads,* or mowers 
A field of thistles , or else, up, as ploughs 
Do banen lands, and strike together flints 
And clods, th’ ungrateful senate and the people , 
Till no rage gone before, or coming after, 

May weigh with yours, though horror leap’d 
herself 

Into the scale but, m your violent acts, 

The fall of toi rents and the noise of tempests, 
The boiling of Charybdis, the sea’s wildness. 
The eating force of flames, and wings of winds, 
Be all out-wi ought by your transcendant fmies, 
It had been done ere this, had I been consul , 
We had had no stop, no let. 

Len How find you Antomus? 

Cat The other has won him, — lost that 
Cicero 

Was born to be my opposition, 

And stands ’n all our ways 

3 ^s Tarqum did the poppy Mads,] When Sextus, the son of 
Tarqum, had treacherously wrought himself into favour at 
Gabu, he sent a messenger to his father at Rome to learn his 
pleasure He gave him no reply, but took him into the gar- 
dsn, St ibi mambulans tacit us, summa papaverum capita dicitur 
oaculo decusstsse Liv 1 i c 54 Whal 
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Cur. Remove him first. 

Cet. May that yet be done sooner? 

Cat. Would it were done. 

Cur. Far. I’ll do’t. 

Cet. It is my province ; none usurp’ it. 

Len. What are your means ? 

Cet. Enquire not. He shall die. 

Shall, was too slowly 4 said ; he’s dying : that 
Is yet too slow ; he’s dead. 

Cat. Brave, only Roman, 

Whose soul might be' the world’s soul, were tha-t 
dying j 

Refuse not yet the aids of these your friends. 
Len. Here’s Vargunteius holds good quaiter 
with him. 

Cat . And under the pretext of clientele 
And visitation, with the morning hail, 

Will be admitted. 

Cet. What is that to me ? 

.Far. Yes, we may kill him in his bed, and 
safely. 

Cet. Safe is your way then, take it: mine’s 
mine own. . [Exit. 

Cat. Follow him, Vargunteius, and persuade, 
The morning is the fittest tune. 

Lon. The night 
Will turn all into tumult. 

Len. And perhaps 
Miss of him too. 

* He shall dte, 

Shall, was too slowly &c.] Literally from the Hercules 
Furensy and put, with great judgment, into the mouth of the 
impetuous Cethegus, 

St novi Herculem 
Lycus Creonti delntas poenas dabit 

Lcntum est 9 dabit , dat: hoc quoque lentum est , dedit . r. 644. 
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Cat Entreat and conjure him 
In all our names— 

Len By all our vows and friendships 

[Exit Vargunteius 

Enter Sempronia, Aurelia, and Fulvia 

Sem What 1 is our council bioke up first 5 
Aur You say, 

Women are gieatest talkeis 

[Whisper s with Cat while Ful takes Cur aside 
Sem We have done, 

And are now fit for action 
Lon Which is passion , 

There is your best activity, lady 
Sem How 

Knows your v lse fatness that 5 
Lon Your mother s daughter 
Did teach me, madam 
Cat Come, Semproma, leave him , 

He is a gibei, and oui present business 
Is of moie serious consequence. Aurelia 
Tells me, you’ve done most masculinely within 
And play’d the oiator 
Sem But we must hasten 
To our design as well, and execute , 

Not hang still in the fever of an accident 
Cat You say well, lady 
Sem I do like oui plot 
Exceeding well, ’tis sure, and we shall leave 
Little to fortune m it 
Cat Your banquet stays 
Aurelia, take hei m Where’s Fulvia 5 
Sem O, the two lovers are coupling 
Cur In good faith, 

She’s very ill with sitting up 
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Sem. Von’d have her 
Laugh, and he down. 

Ful. No, faith, Sempronia, 

I am not well ; I’ll take my leave, it draws 
Towaid the morning. Curius shall stay \vith you. 
Madam, I pray you pardon me : my health 
I must respect. 

Aur. Farewell, good Fulvia. 

Cur [Aside to Fuhia.~\ Make haste, and bid him 
get his guards about him ; 

For Vargunteius and Cornelius 

Have underta’en it, should Cethegus miss : 

Their reason, that they think his open rashness 

Will suffer easier discovery 

Than their attempt, so veiled under friendship. 

I’ll bring you to your coach. Tell him, beSide, 

Of Caesar’s coming forth here. 

Cat. My sweet madam, 

Will you be gone? 

Ful I am, ray lord, in truth, 

In some indisposition. 

Cat. I do wish 

You had all your health, sweet lady. Lentulus, 
You’ll do her service. 

Len. To her coach, — and duty. 

[. Exeunt all but Catiline. 
Cat. What ministers men must for practice 
use, 

The rash, the ambitious, needy, desperate, 
Foolish and wretched, e’en the dregs of man- 
kind, 

To whores and women 1 still it ipust be so. 

Each have their proper place, and in their rooms 
They are the best. Grooms fittest kindle fires, 
Slaves cariy burdens, butchers are for slaughters, 
Apothecaries, butlers, cooks, for poisons ; 

As these for me : dull stupid Lentulus, 
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My stale, with whom I stalk , * the rash Cethegus, 
My executioner , and fat Longinus, 

Statihus, Cunus, Cepanus, Cnnber, 

My laboijreis, pioneers, and incendiaries 
With these domestic traitors, bosom thieves, 
Whom custom hath called wives the readiest 
helps 

To strangle headstrong husbands, 10b the easj, 
And lend the moneys on returns of lust 
Shall Catiline not do now, with these aids, 

So sought, so soiled, something shall be call’d 
Then labour, but his profit? and make Cassai 
Repent his venturing counsels to a spmt 
So much his lord in mischief ? when all these 
Shall, like thebiethren sprung of dragons teeth, 
Rum each other, and he fall amongst them, 
With Crassus, Pompey, or who else appears 
But like, or near a great one May mj brain 
Resolve to water, and my blood turn phlegm, 
My hands drop off unworthy of my sword, 

And that be inspired of itself to rip 

My breast for my lost entrails, when I leave 

A soul that will not serve , and who will, are 

The same with slaves, such clay I dare not fear 

The cruelty I mean to act, I wish 

Should be call’d mine, and tarry m my name , 

Whilst after-ages do toil out themselves 

In thinking for the like, but do it less 

And were the power of all the fiends let loose, 

With fate to boot, it should be still example, 

When, what the Gaul or Moor could not effect, 


* My stale with whom I stalk ] The allusion is to an animal, or 
a pasteboard representation of one* under coyer of which* the 
fowler stalks unseen* till he gets within a convenient distance 
of his game 
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Nor emulous Caithage, with their length of 
spight, 

Shall be the work of one, and that nr night. 

{Exit. 


SCENE IV. 

A Room m Cicero’s House. 

Enter Cicero, Fulvia, and Attendant. 

Xdic. I thank your vigilance. Where’s my bro- 
ther Quintus ? 

Call all my servants up ! {Exit Attendant j Tell 
noble Curius, 

And say it to yourself, you are my savers : 

But that’s too little for you ; you are Rome’s. 
What could I then hope less ; 

Enter Quintus Cicero. 

O bi other ' now 

The enginers 6 1 told you of are working, 

The machine ’gms to move. Where are your 
weapons ? 

Arm all my household presently, and charge 
The porter, he let no man m till day. 

Qui. Not clients, and your fiiends 5 
Cic. They wear those names, 

That come to murder me. Yet send for Cato, 
And Quintus Catulus ; those I. dare trust ; 

And Flaccus and Pomptimus, the. praetors, 

By the back way. 

Qui. Take care, good brother Marcus, 

» The engmeis I told you of, &c j The old copies read 
'engines Whalley saw the defect ol the metre, and attempted to 
remedy it, "but without success. I have little doubt but that the 
text is now as it originally stood. 

VOL. IV. U 
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Your feais be not form’d gi eater than they 
should , 

And make your friends grieve, "while youi ene- 
mies laugh 

Cic ’Tis hi other’s counsel, and worth thanks 
But do 

As I entreat you j \Ent Quintus ] I provide, not 
fear — 

Was Csesar there, say you ? 

Ful Curius says he met him 
Coming from thence 
Cic O, so And had y ou a council 
Of ladies too ? who was yohi speaker, madam > 
Ful She that would be, had there been forty 
more , 

Sempioma, who had both her Greek and figures, 

And evei and anon would ask us, if 

The witty consul could have mended that, 

Or oratoi Cicero could have said it better ? 

Cic She is my gentle enemy Would Cethegus 
Had no more danger in him 1 But my guards 
Are you, great Powers, and the unbated stiengths 
Of a film conscience, which shall aim each step 
Ta’en <br the state , and teach me slack no pace 
Foi fear of malice 

Re-enter Quintus 

How now, brother ? 

Qm Cato, 

And Quintus Catulus were coming to you. 

And Crassus with them I have let them m 
By the garden 

Cic What would Crassus have ? 

Qui I hear 

Some whispering ’bout the gate, and making 
doubt 

Whether it be not yet too early, 01 no ? 
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But I do think, they are your fi lends and clients, 
Are fearful to disturb you. 

Cic. You will change 

To another thought anon. Have you given the 
poiter ’ 

The charge I will'd, you ? 

Qui Yes. 

Cic. Withdraw and hearken. [Exeunt. 


SCENE V. 

The Street before Cicero’s House. 

Enter Vargunteius and, Cornelius, with 
armed men. 

Varg. The dooi ’s not open yet. 

Cor. You were best to knock. 

Var. Let them stand close then ; and, when 
we are in, 

Rush after us. 

Cor. But wheie’s Cethegus ? 

Var. He 

Has left it, since he might not do’t his way. 

[Knocks. 

Por. [within.'] Who’s there ? 

Var. A friend, or more. 

Por. [within.] I may not let 
Any man in, till day, 

Var. No ! why ? 

Cor. Thy reason ? 

Por. [within.] I am commanded so. 

Var. By whom ? 

Cor. I hope 
We are not discover’d. 

Var. Yes, by revelation ! — 

Pray thee, good slave, who has commanded thee ? 

U 2 
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Pot [ within "| He that may best, the consul 

Vat We are his fi lends 

Por r within ] All’s one 

Cor Best^give your name 

Var Dtist thou hear, fellow ? 

I have some instant business with the consul 
My name is Vargunteius 
Cic [appears at the window above, with Cato, 
Catulus , and Ctassus ] True, he knows it) 
And for what fuendly office you are sent. ’ 
Cornelius too is there — 

Var W e are betray’d 

Cic . And despeiate Cethegus, is he not ? 

Var Speak you, he knows my voice 
Cic What say you to’t ? 

Cor You are deceived, sir 
Cic No, ’tis } ou are so , 

Pool misled men Your states aie yet worth pity, 
If you would hear, and change your savage 
minds 

Leave to be mad , forsake your purposes 
Of treason, rapine, murder, fire, and horror 
The commonwealth hath eyes that wake as 
sharply 

Over her life, as yours do for her rum 
Be not deceived, to think her lenity 
Will be perpetual , or, if men be wanting, 

The gods will be, to such a calling cause 
Consider your attempts, and while there’s time 
Repent you of them It doth make me tremble) 
There should those spirits yet breathe, that when 
they cannot 

Live honestly, would rather perish basely 
Cato You talk too much to ’em, Marcus , they 
are lost J 

Go forth, and apprehend them 
Catu If you pro\ e 
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wealth 

To take due vengeance ? 

Var. Let us shift, away 1 
The daikness hath conceal’d us yet. ^e’H sav > 
Some have abused our names. 

Cor. Deny it all [Exeunt • 

Cato Quintus, what guards have you ? call the 
tn bun es’ aid, 

And raise the city. Consul, you are too mdd, 
The foulness of some facts takes thence all niercv. 
Report it to the senate [It thunders and lightens 
violently on a sudden ] Heai I the gods 
Glow angry with your patience ’Tis their caic, 
And must be yours, that guilty men escape not 
As crimes do grow, justice should rouse itself. 

\_Exeunt above , 
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What is it, heavens, you prepare 

With so much swiftness, and so sadden rising 
There are no sons of earth that dare. 

Again, rebellion 9 or the gods' surprising ® 

The world doth shake, and nature fears ; 

Yet is the tumult and the horror greater 


1 If you prove this practice] i. e. a piece of treachery, a 
stratagem, a wicked combination The word has already 
occurred more than once in this sense in the present play . 
thus, p 258 : 

what can excite 

Thine anger, if this practice be too light ? 


And again, p 263 : 


-did he imagine 


The gods would sleep to such a Stygian piactice ; 
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Within our winds, than in oar eats 

So much Rome's faults ( now g ? own her fate) do 
threat her 

The presto and people run about , 

Each order, age, and set amazd at other , 

And at the ports all th tor gins, oat. 

As if their safety wer e to quit their mother 

Yet find they the same danger s there, 

From which they make such haste to be presented 
Tor guilty states do ever bear 
The plagues about them which they have deserved 

And till those plagues do get above 

The mountain of our faults, and there do sit , 

We see them not thus still roe love 
Th’ evil we do, until we suffer it 

But most ambition, that near vice 
To virtue, hath the fate of Rome provoked , 

And made that now Rome's self [Y] no price 
To free her from the death whet ewith she's yoked 

That restless ill that still doth build 
Upon success, and ends not m aspiring 
But there begins , and ne'er is fill'd 
While aught remains that seems but wort kdesmng , 

Wherein the thought, unlike the eye. 

To which things far seem smaller than they are. 
Deems all contentment placed on high , 

And thinks there's nothing great but what isfau 

0, that m time Rome did not cast 
Her errors up, this fortune to prevent * 

To have seen her crimes ere they were past. 

And felt her faults before her punishment « 
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ACT IV. SCENE J, 

A Street at the foot oj the Capitol. 

[The storm continued ]* 

Enter the Allobrogian Ambassadors.* Ewers Sena- 
tors pass by them, quaking and trembling. 

1 Am. Can these men fear, who are not only 
ours. 

But the world’s masters ! Then I see the gods 
Upbraid our sufferings, or would humble them. 
By sending these affrights while we are here; 
That we might laugh at their ridiculous fear. 
Whose names we tiembled at beyond the Alps. 
Of all that pass, I do not see a face 
Worthy a man ; that dares look up and stand 

® The storm continued ] There is a reference to this storm, 
(by which the Capitol appears to hare been struck) m that fine 
fragment of Cicero’s, already quoted (p 213.) Few of his 
contemporaries hare any thing supeaor to the following lines : 

Nunc ea Torquato quce quondam , et consult Cotta 
Lydius ediderat Tyrrhenes gentis haruspex, 

Omnia Jixa turn glomerans determwat annus. 

Nam pater altitonans stellanti nixus Olympo, 

Ipse suos quondam tumulos ac templa pet nit, 

Et Capitolims mjent sedibus ignes. 
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One thunder out but downward all, like beast^ 
Running away from e\ ery flash is made 
The falling world could not deserve such baseness 
Aie we employ ed hefe by our miseries, 

Like superstitious fools, or rather slaves, 

To plain our griefs, wiongs, ^pd oppressions, 

To 1 a mere clothed senate, whom our folly 
Hath made, and still intends to keep, our tyrants * 
It is our base petitionary breath 
That blows them to this greatness , which this 
prick [Points to his sword 

Would soon let out, if we were bold and 2 wi etched 
When they have taken all we have, our goods, 
Crop, lands and houses, they will leave us tins 
A weapon and an arm will still be found, 

Though naked left, and lower than the giound 

* To a mere clothed senate'] t e as Shakspc^re expresses 
it, u a toged senate, 9 ' men who derive their importance from 
their official purple As this drama was probably deemed a learned 
one, the two gentlemen already mentioned, Sympson and Seward, 
seem to have thought that they had found a fair opportunity for the 
display of their scholarship , and accordingly took every occa- 
sion of obtruding their remarks on the editor, who, on his part, 
appears birt too ready to encourage them A mere clothed senate, 
Sympson would exchange for what ho calls c a more poetical 
reading/ 9 a, jeaz -clothed senate , ce as he judi ciously Explains 
it, u a senate whose fears enwrapt them more than their furs r ” 
I have silently thrown out much of their lumber of course, 
though it has occasionally cost me some pains to abstain from 
exposing their absurd temerity 

a If tie were hold and wretched ] Here again the duumvirate 
advance their farthing candle , and actually persuade Whalley 
to cjnupt the text He has altered, he sajs, the conjunctive 
particle, and to as, which, his two friends assure him, is the 
juhiest and easust leading H^s two friends did not See that the 
expression was Juvenal’s, foitibm ac mi$erzs 9 nor that the con- 
cluding lines wore a pretty close translation of his threat to 
Ponticus 
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Enter Cato, Catulus, and Cicero. 

Cato Do ; uige thine anger still, good heaven 
and just ! 

Tell guilty men what powers are above them. 

Jn such a confidence of wickedness, 

’Twas time they should know something fit to 
fear. 

Catu. I never saw a morn more full of horror. 
Cato. To Catiline and his : but to just men. 
Though heaven should speak with all his wrath 
at once, 

That with his breath the hinges of the world 
Did crack, we should stand upright and unfear’d. 
Cic. Why so we do, good Cato. Who be these ? 
Catu. Ambassadors from the Allobroges, 

I take them, by their habits. 

1 Am. Ay, these men 
Seem of another race , let’s sue to these, 

Tbeie’s hope of justice with their fortitude. 

Cic. Friends of the senate and of Rome, to-day 
We pray you to forbear us : on the morrow, 
What suit you have, let us, by Fabius Sauga, 
Whose pationage your state doth use, 3 but know 
it, 

And on the consul’s woid, you shall leceive 
Dispatch, or else an answer worth your patience, 
g Am. We could not hope for more, most wor- 
thy consul 

[Exeunt Cato , Catulus, and Cicero . 
This magistrate hath struqk an awe into me, 
And by his sweetness won a moie legard 
Unto his place, than all the boist’rous moods 

3 Whose patronage your state doth use?"] Every nation subjected 
or allied to the Romans* had its patron m the senate, who was 
bound to watch over its peculiar interests* and was* m fact* 
representative* 
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That ignorant greatness practiseth, to fill 
The large, unfit authority it weais 
How easy is a noble spmt discern’d 
From hargh and sulphurous mattei, that flies out 
In contumelies, makes a noise, and stinks > 

May we find good and gi eat men that know how 
To stoop to wants and meet necessities, 

And will not turn fiom any equal suits 1 
Such men, they do not succoui moie the cause 
They undeitake with favoui and success, 

Than by it then own judgments they do raise, 
In turning just men’s needs into then praise 

[Exnmt 

SCENE ir 

The Temple of Jupite) Statoi 

Entei Cicero, Antonius, Cato, Catueus, 
Caesar, Crassus, and many other Senators , 
Prceto ) , Officers, <%c 

Prce Room for the consuls 1 Fathers, take 
your places 

Here m the house of Jupitei the Stayer,* 

By edict from the consul, Marcus Tullius, 
You’re met, a frequent senate Hear him speak 
Cic What may be happy and auspicious still 
To Rome and hcis' 

Honour’d and conscript fatheis, 

If I weie silent, and that all the dangers 
Threat’nmg the state and you, were yet so hid 
In night, or darkness thicker m their bi easts, 
That are the black contrivers, so that no 
Beam of the light could pierce them , yet the 
^ * voice 

Hf heaven, this morning hath spoke loud enough 
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1' instruct you with a feeling of the horror. 

And wake ypu from a sleep as stark as death 
I have of late spoke often m this senate 
Touching this argument, but still have wanted 
Either your ears 01 faith , so incredible 
Their plots have seem’d, or I so vain, to make 
These things for mine own glory and false great- 
ness, 

As hath been given out But be it so 
When they bieak forth, and shall declare them- 
selves 

By their too foul effects, then, then the envy 
Of my just cares ■will find another name 
Foi me, I am but one, and this poor life, 

So lately aim’d at, not an hour yet since, 

They cannot with more eagerness pursue, 

Than I with gladness would lay down and lose 
To buy Rome’s peace, if that would purchase it 
But when I see they’d make it but the step 
To more and greater, unto yours, Rome’s, all , 

I would with those preserve if, or then fall 

Cass Ay, ay, let you alone, cunning artificer 1 
See how his gorget peers above his gown,* 

To tell the people in what danger he was 
It uas absuidly done of Vargunteius, 
lo name himself before he was got m 

[Aside to Crassus 

C?as It maiteis not, so they deny it all 
And can but carry the lie constantly. 

Will Catiline be here ? 

~ See how his gorget pceis aboie Ins gown,"] This circumstance 
was much noticed at the time It does not appear, however, 
that Cicero wore it at this debate , it was a few days before, at 
the election for consul, when Catilme was a second time re. 
pulsed, that he threw open his gown and displayed his breast, 
plate — a circumstance to which, as he now told Catiline, was 
owing, not only his own safety, but that of the consuls elect, 
bilanus and Murena 
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Cces I have sent for him 
Cras And have you bid him to be confident? 
Cces To that his own necessity will piompt 
him 

Cras Seem to believe nothing ,at all that 
Cicero 
Relates us 

Cces It will mad him 
Cras O, and help 
The other party 

Enter Q Cicero with the Tribunes and Guards 

Who is that, his brother ? 
What new intelligence has he brought him now? 
Cces Some cautions fiom his wife, how to be- 
have him 

Cic . Place some of them without, and some 
bring 111 

Thank their kind loves it is a comfort yet, 
That all depait not from their country’s cause 
Cces How now, what means this mustei, con- 
sul Antonius ? 

Ant I do not know , ask my colleague, he’ll 
tell you % 

There is some reason in state that I must yield to, 
Andlliavepromisedhim , mdeedhe has bought it. 
With giving me the province 
Cic I profess, 

It grieves me, fathers, that I am compell’d 
To draw these arms, and aids for your defence , 
And moie, against a citizen of Rome, 

Born heie amongst you, a patrician, 

A man, I must confess, of no tpean house, 

Noi no small virtue, if he had employ’d 
Those excellent gifts of fortune and of nature, 
Unto the good, uot rum of the state 
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But being bred in his fathers needy foi tunes, 
Brought up in his sister s prostitution, 

Confiim'd in civil slaughter, entenng fust 
The commonwealth with murder of the gently; 
Since, both by study and custom conVeisanr 
With all licentiousness, what could be hoped 
In such a field of not, but a course 
Extreme pernicious ? though I must piotest, 

I found his mischiefs sooner with mine eyes 
Than with my thought , and with these hands of 
mine, 

Before they touch’d at my suspicion. 

Cces. What aie his mischiefs, consul? you 
, declaim 

Against his manners, and conupt your own : 

No wise man should, foi hate of guilty men, 
Lose his own innocence. 

Cic. The noble Caesar 

Speaks god-like truth But when he hears I can 
Convince him, by his manneis, of his mischiefs, 
He might be silent ; and not cast away 
His sentences in vain, where they scarce look 
Towaid Ins subject. 

Enter Catiline, and sits doun ly Cato, xcho 
quits his place . 

Cato. Heie he comes himself. 

If he be worthy any good man’s voice, 

That good man sit down by him : Cato will not. 
Catu. If Cato leave him, I’ll not keep aside. 

[Rises. 

Cat. What face is this the senate here puts on 
Against me, fathers? give my modesty 
Leave to demand the cause of so much strange- 
ness. 

Cues. It is reported here, you are the head 
To a strange faction, Lucius. 
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Cic Ay, and will 
Be proved against him 

Cat Let it be Why, consul, 

If in the commonwealth there be t^o bodied, 
One lean, weak, rotten, and that hath a head, 
The other strong and healthful, but hath none , 
If I do give it one, do I offend ? 

Restore joui selves unto your temper, fatheis, 
And, without peiturbation, heai me speak 
Remember who I am, and of what place, 

What petty fellow this is that opposes , 

One that hath exercised his eloquence 
Still to the bane of the nobility, 

A boasting, insolent tongue-man * — 

Cato Peace, lewd traitor, 

Or wash thy mouth He is an honest man, 

And loves his country , would thou didst so too 
Cat Cato, you aie too zealous for him 
Cato No , 

Thou art too impudent 
Catu Catiline, be silent 
Cat * Nay then, I easily fear mj just defence 
Will come too late to so much prejudice 
Cces Will he sit down ? [ Aside 

Cat Yet let the world forsake me, 

My innocence must not 
Cato Thou innocent ' 

So are the Funes 

Cic Yes, and At6 too 
Dost thou not blush,' 1 pernicious Catiline, 

* Dost thou not blush , &c ] In what has already passed, Jon 
son has made use of various authorities , m what follows he 
principally confines himself to Cicero s first oration against Ca- 
tiline Ol this version, (for it is no other,) he was not a little 
vam and certainly, as a scholastic exercise, it has many 
claims to praise As part of a scenic representation, it fails lft 
the essertial qualities of action and interest 
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Or uWh the paleness of thy guilt (It uni: up 
Thy blood, and drawn thy ve-ns as diy of that. 
As >s rhy heart oftiuili, thy breast of virc-ie 3 
Whither at length wilt thou abuse our patience 3 
Still shall thy fury mock us ! to what license 
Dares thy unbridled boldness lun itself! 

Do all the nightly guards kept on the palace, 
The city's watches, with the people's fears, 

The concourse of all good men, this so stiong 
And loit-ified seat lieie of the senate, 

The present looks upon thee, strike thee nothing 3 
Dost thou not feel thy counsels all laid open, 
And see thy wild conspuacy bound m 
With-each man’s know ledge ? Which of all this 
older 

Canst thou think ignorant, if they will but utter 
Their conscience to the right, of what thou didst 
Last night, what on the foimer, wheie thou wert, 
Whom thou didst call together, whatyoui plots 
■were 3 

O age and manneis 1 this the consul sees, 
The^seuate understands, yet this man lives 1 — 
Lives* ay, and comes heie into council with us, 
Pai takes the public cares, ami with his eye 
Marks and points out each man of us to slaughtei . 
And we, good men, do satisfy the state, 

If we can shun but this man’s sword aud madness. 
There was that virtue once m Rome, when good 
men 

Would, with more sharp coei cion, have restrain’d 
A wicked citizen, than the deadliest foe. 

We have that law .still, Catilme, for thee , 

An act as gi ave as sharp . the state’s not wanting, 
Nor the aulhonty of this senate, we, 

We that aie consuls, only fail our selves 
This twenty days the edge of that decree 
We have let dull and iust; kept it shut up. 

As in a sheath, which di awn, should take thy head. 
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Yet still tliou li v’st arc! In ’st not to lay by 
Thy Wicked confidence, but to confirm it 
I could desire, grav e fathei s, to be found 
Still merciful, to seem, in these main perils 
Giasping the state, a man remiss and slack. 

But then I should condemn myself of sloth, 

And tieachery Their camp’s in Italy, 

Pitch’d m the jaws here of Hetiuria , 

Their numbers daily increasing, and their general 
Within our walls , nay, in our council 1 plotting 
Hourly some fatal mischief to the public 
If, Catiline, I should command thee now. 

Here to be taken, kill’d , I make just doubt, 
Whether all good men would not think it done 
Bather too late, than any man too cruel 

Cato Except he were of the same meal and 
batch 

Cic But that which ought to have been done 
long since, 

I will, and foi good reason, yet forbear 
llien will I take thee, when no man is found 
So lost, so wicked, nay, so like thy self, 

But shall piofess, ’tis done of need and right 
While there is one that dares defend thee, live , 
Thou shalt have leave, but so as now thou liv’st , 
Watch’d at a hand, besieged, and opprest 
From working least commotion to the state* 

I have those eyes and ears shall still keep guaid, 
And spnl on thee, as they’ve ever done, 

And thou not feel it What then canst thou hope? 
If neither night can with hei daikness hide 
Thy wicked meetings, noi a private house 
Can, in hei walls, contain the guilty whispeis 
Of thy conspuacy if all bieak out, 

All be discover’d, change thy mind at las*, 

And lose thy thoughts of nun, flame, and slaugh* 
ter. 

Remember how I told lieie to the senate, 
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That such a day thy lictoi, Cams Manlius. 
Would be m arms. Was I deceived, Catiline, 
Or m the fact, 01 in the tune, the hour : 

I told too in this senate, that thy purpose 
Was, on the fifth o’ the kalends ot November , 5 
To have slaughter’d this whole older . which my 
caution 

Made many leave the city Canst thou here 
Deny, hut this thy black design was hinder’d 
That very day, by me 5 thy self closed m 
Within my stiengths, so that thou could’st not 
move 

Against a public teed ;® when thou weit heard 
To say upon the parting of the rest, 

Thou would’st content thee with the muider of us 
That did remain ? Hadst thou not hope beside, 

s Thy purpose 

Was on the JijTti (the calends) oj Notunbei See ] Tullj’s 
w ore's aie, I ) ui ego vlun in seuatu, ceedem te optimatum contu - 
hssc m ante diem v caknd Noiemhi So that we have hcie a slight 
mistake The calends ot a month, as ever} one knows, are the 
first day ot the month So that the fij*h , and the calends of No- 
vember cannot posoibty be the same day. We must icadthcre- 
iore, agreeably to the Latin * 

thy purpose 

Was on the fifth o' the calends oj Kotembei WhaL 
The quarto reads, without a parenthesis, 

66 Was on the fdih the calends of Novembei 
so that we want only the o’, which probably dropt out at the 
pi css. 

6 So that thou could’st not mote 

Against a public recd ? ] 6 ' The ingenious Mi. Symplon’* 
(Mi Sympson again ! ) obsems that we should read, u Against 
the pubUc w^al ” And so it actually stands in Whalle^’s edition, 
together with a gi ive comment on the eirors of pointers and 
transcribers Caul me was so closely hemm'd in, by Cicero’s 
precautions, thit he had not power to shake even a reed be- 
longing to the republic Tms is the obvious sense of the pas- 
sage, which urns thus in the original. Commotere te conti a 
* ewpabheam non potuisse , 

vol. xy 


X 
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By a surprise by night to take Prseneste ? 

Where when thou cam’st, didst thou not find the 
place 

Made good against thee with my aids, my 
watches ? 

My garrisons fortified it Thou dost nothing, 
Seigius, 

Thou canst endeavour nothing, nay, not think, 
But I both see and hear it, and am with thee, 
By and before, about and m thee too 
Call but to imnd thy last night’s business 7 — 
Come, 

I’ll use no circumstance — at Lecca’s house. 

The shop and mint of your conspiracy, 

Among youi sword-men, where so many asso- 
ciates 

Both of thy mischief and thy madness met 
Dai’st thou deny this ? wherefore art thou silent ? 
Speak, and this shall convince thee hei e they are, 
I see them in this senate, that were with thee 
O, ye immortal Gods ' m what clime are we, 
What region do we live m, m what air? 

What commonwealth 01 state is this we have? 
Here, here, amongst us, our own number, fathers, 
In this most holy council of the world 
They are, that seek the spoil of me, of you. 

Of ours, of all , what I can name’s too narrow 
Follow the sun, and find not their ambition 
These I behold, being consul, nay, I ask 
Their counsels of the state, as from good patriots 
Whom it were fit the axe should hew m pieces, 

I not so much as wound yet "with my voice 
Thou wast last night with Lecca, Catiline, 

Your shares of Italy you there divided , 

7 Cull but to mmd thy last nights business — ] This meeting 
of the conspirators (which was the last) took place on the 
evening of the sixth of November, A U 690 
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Appointed who, and whither each should go ; 
What men should stay behind in Rome, were 
chosen. 

Your offices set down , the paits mark’d out, 
And places of the city, foi the fire ; 

TI13' self thou aflirm’dst, wast leady to depart. 
Only a little let theie was that stay’d thee, 

That I yet lived. Upon the word, stepp’d foith 
Three of thy ciew, to rid thee of that care; 
Two undeitook this morning, before day, 

To kill me in my bed All this I knew, 

Your convent scarce dismiss’d, aim’d ail my 
servants. 

Call’d both my hi other and friends, shut out 
your clients 

You sent to visit me, whose names I told 
To some there of good place, befoie they came. 
Cato Yes, I, ana Quintus Catulus can affiim it. 
C<£s. He’s lost and gone ! His spirits have 
forsook him [Aside. 

Cic. If this be so, why, Catiline, dost thou 
stay ? 

Go wheie thou mean'st. The ports are open; 
foi ih ! 

The camp abroad wants thee, their chief, too long. 
Lead with thee all th> li oops out ; purge the city. 
Diaw dry that noisome and pernicious sink, 
Which, left behind thee, would infect the world. 
Thou wilt free me of all my fears at once, 

To see a wall between us Dost thou stop 
To do that, now commanded, which, befoie, 

Of thine own choiCe, thou wert pi one to ? Go 1 
the consul 

Bids thee, an enemy, to depart the city : 
Whither, thou’lt ask, to exile 5 I not bid 
Thee that . but ask my counsel, I persuade it 

X 2 
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What is there here m Rome, that can delight 
thee ? 

Wheie not a soul, without thine own foul knot, 
But fears and hates thee What domestic note 
Of pi lvate filthiness, but is burnt in 
Into thy life, what close and secret shame, 

But is grown one with thine own infamy? 

What lust was evei absent from thine eyes, 
What lewd fact fiom thy hands, what wickedness 
From thy whole body * where’s that ^outh drawn 
in 

Within thy nets, 01 catch ’d up with thy baits, 
Before whose rage thou hast not home a swoid, 
And to whose lusts thou hast not held a torch ? 
Thy lattei nuptials I let pass in silence, 

Wheie sins inuedible on sins weie heap’d , 
Which I not name, lest in a civil state 
So monstrous facts should eithei appear to be, 
Or not to be aevenged Thy foi tunes too 
I glance not at, which hang but till next ides* 

I come to that which is more known, more public, 
The life and safety of us all, by thee 
Threaten’d and sought Stood st thou not m the 
field,* 

When Lepidus and Tullus were our consuls, 
Upon the day of choice, arm’d, and with forces, 
To take their lives, and our chief citizens? 

s 7 hy fortunes too 

I glance not at , which hang but till next ides J That being 
the time when the money lenders of Rome were used to call 
m their respective loans We have an instance in those well- 
known verses of Horace * 

Hcec ubi loc itusfoene t at or Alphas^ 

Jamjam juturus rust>cus 9 
Omnem ? elegit idibus pecumam ? 

Queer et calendis ponere Whal 

— — % n tfo field,] i e the Campus Martins 
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When not thy fear, no: conscience changed thy 
mind, 

But the mere fortune of the commonwealth 
Withstood thy active malice ‘ Speak but right. 
How often hast thou made attempt oh me 5 
How many of thy assaults have I declined 
With shifting but my bod}’, as weV say 5 
Wiested thy dagger from thy hand how oft 5 
How often hath it fallen, Oi slipt, by chance 5 
Yet can thy side not want it . which, how vow’d, 
Or with what rites ti3 sacied of thee, I know not, 
That still thou mak'st it a necetsit} , 

To hx it in the body of a consul 

But let me lose this way, and speak to thee, 

Not as one moved with hatred, which I ought, 
But pity, of which none is owing thee. 

Cato No more than unto Tantalus orTityus.® 
Cic Thou cam’st eiewliile into this senate: 
Who 

Of such a fiequency, so many friends 
And kindled thou hast here, saluted thee 5 
Were not the seats made baie upon thy entrance 5 
Risse not the consular men, and leit then places, 
So soon as thou s a t’st down, and fled thy side, 
Like to a plague or ruin, knowing how oft 
They had by thee been maik’d out for the sham- 
bles 5 

How dost thou bear this 5 Surely, if my slaves 
At home feai’d me with half the affright and 
honor, 

That here thy fellow-citizens do thee, 


9 Cato. JVo unto Tantulus ot Pool Tan- 

talus is rathei awkwaidlj biough* in. — Tins lon^ harangue^ 
which would latigue the lungs ol any pclor 5 and o'sercibo *ne 
patience ol any audience, i<* but tameij irtenupted Dy Cato, 
’who is sacrificed to the hero oi ihe day. 
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I should soon quit my house, and think it need 
too 

Yet thou dai’st tari 3 here 1 go foith at last, 
Condemn ^th} self to fl'ght and solitude 
Dischaige*the common ealth of her deep fear — 
Go, into banishment, if thou wait’st the word 
Why dost thou look"' they all consent unto it 
Dost thou expect the authority of their voices, 
Whose silent \\ ills condemn thee ? while the} sit, 
They appiove it, while they suffei it, they de- 
ciee it , 

And while they are silent to it, they proclaim it 
Prove thou there honest, I’ll endure the envy 
But there’s no thought thou shouldst be ever he, 
Whom either shame should call from filthiness, 
Terror from dangei, oi discourse fiom fuiy 
Go , I entreat thee yet why do I so ? 

When I already know they are sent afore, 

That tarry for thee in ai ms, and do expect thee 
On the Auielian way I know the day 
Set down ’twixt thee and Manlius, unto whom 
The silver eagle too is sent before , 

Which I do hope shall prove to thee as baneful 
As thou conceiv’st it to the commonwealth 
But, may this wise and sacred senate say, 

What mean’st thou Marcus Tullius? if thou 
know’st 

That Catiline be look’d for to be chief 
Of an intestine war , that he’s the author 
Of such a wickedness , the caller out 
Of men of mark in mischief, to an action 
Of so much horror, prince of such a tieason , 
Why dost thou send him forth ? why let him 
scape ? 

This is to give him liberty and power 
Bather thou should’stlay hold upon him, send him 
To deserv’d death, and a just punishment 
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To these so holy voices thus I answer. 

If I did think it timely, conscript fathers, 

To punish him with death, I would not give 
The fencei use of one shoit houi to breathe; 
But when there are in this giavc older some, 
Who, with soft censures, still do nurse his hopes ; 
Some that, with not believing, have confirm’d 
His designs more, and whose authority 
The weaker, as the worst men too, have follow’d, 
I would now send him wheie they all should see 
Clear as the light, his heart shine ; wheie no man 
Could be so wickedly or fondly stupid, 

But should cry out, he saw, touch’d, felt and 
giasp’d it. 

Then, when he hath run out himself, led forth 
His desperate part}' with him, blown together 
Aids of all kmds, both shipwreck’d minds and 
fortunes ; 

Not only the giown evil that now is sprung 
And sprouted forth, would be pluck’d up and 
weeded, 

But the stock, loot, and seed of all the mischiefs 
Choakrag the commonwealth where, ^ should we 
take. 

Of such a swaim of traitors, only him. 

Our cares and feats might seem a while relieved, 
But the main peril would bide still inclosed 
Deep m the veins and bowels of the state. 

As human bodies labouring with fevers, 

While they are tost with heat, if they do take 
Cold water, seem for that short space much eased, 
But afterwaid ai,e ten times moie afflicted. 
Wherefore, I say, let all tins wicked crew 
Depart, divide themselves from good men, gather 
Their forces to one head ; as I said oft, 

* - — - wherc ? should tuc lake ? &c.] 1. e. whereas. Se® 

our old writers^ 'paswn. 
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Let them be sever’d from us with a wall , 

Let them leave off attempts upon the consul 
In his own house , to cncle m the pisetoi , 

To gild the couit with weapons , to piepaie 
Fire and balls, svoids, toiches, sulphui, brands, 
In short, let it be writ in each man’s forehead 
What thoughts he bears the public I here 
piomise, 

Fathers coi scnpt, to you, and to myself, 

That diligence in us consuls, for my honour’d 
Colleague abroad, and for myself at home , 

So gieat authonty in you , so much 
Vutue m these, the gentlemen of Rome, 

Whom I could scaice restiam to-daj in zealr 
Fiom seeking out the patricide, to slaugbtei , 

So much consent in all good men and minds, 

As on the goi ig out of rhis one Catiline, 

All shall be vita', made plain, oppiess’d, levenged 
And with this omen go, pernicious plague ' 

Out of the cit}, to the wish’d destiuction * 


1 And with this omen go, &.c ] There is no part of Cicero s 
Speech which Jonson has laboured so much, or so successfully, 
as that which relates to his urging Catiline to go into voluntary 
exile Cicero hunself seems to have been particularly anxious 
on this head The celebrated speech before us, was made, m 
the senate, on the seventh of November, on the eighth, the 
consul called the people together m the Forum, and again di- 
rected his eloquence, pi mcipally to the same point That he 
convinced his auditors, is highly probable, but he must have 
been aware that the driving of Catiline out of the cit/, and 
thus allowing him to take the command of the insurants, was 
a doubtful, not to say a dangerous sti p Indeed, it had nearly 
proved a iatal one , for Catiline was mjich stronger than was 
commonly supposed, and his final destruction was not accom- 
plished without a vast effusion of blood “ The victory (as 
Sallust sajs) fell indeed to the repubhek , but it was accompa- 
nied with swh loss, as to check all feeling of joy, since the 
bravest of the troops were either killed in the action, or left it 
grievously wounded, and unit for service ” 
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Of thee and those, that, to the ruin of her, 

Have tn’exi that bloody and black sacrament. 
Thou, Ji'piter, whom we do coll the Stayer 
B oth of tins cit} and this empire, wilt, 

\Vilh the same auspice thou didst raise it fust, 
Dnve from thy altars, and all other temples, 
And buildings of this city, fiom our walls, 

Lives, states and foitunes of our citizens, 

This fiend, this fury, with lrs complices 
And all th’ offence of good men, these known 
tiaitois 

Unto the’r country, thieves of Italy, 

Join’d in so damn’d a league of mischief, thou 
Wilt with peipetual plagues, alive and dead. 
Punish for Home, and save her innocent head. 

Cat If an oration, or high language, fatheis, 
Could make me guilty, heie is one hath done it : 
He has strove to emulate this morning’s thunder, 
With Jns piodigious rhetone But I hope 
This senate is moie giave, than to give ciedit 
Rashly to all he vomits, gamst a man 
Of youi own older, a patncian, 

And one whose anccs+ois have moie deserv’d 
Of Rome than this man’s eloquence could utter, 
Turn d the best way , as ctill it is the worst. 

Ccno Ills eloquence hath more dcsci v’d to-day, 
Speaking thy ill, than all thy anccstois 
Did, in their good ; and that the state will find, 
Which he hath saved 

Cat . Ho>v, he ' were I that enemy 
That he would make me, I cl not wish the state 
Moie wretched than to need his pieservatiou. 
What do you make him, Cato, such a Hercules 5 
An Arias 5 a pool peit} inmate 1 
Ca f o. Trait oi ! 

Lai He save the state 1 a burgess’ son of 
Aip inuni. 
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The gods woq|d rather twenty Romes should 
perish 

Than have that contumely stuck upon them, 
That he should sliaie with them m the preserving 
A sned, or sign-post 

Cato Peace, thou prodigy 1 
Cat They would be foiced themselves again, 
and lost 

In the first rude and indigested heap, 

Ere such a wi etched name as Cicero 
Should sound with theirs 

Catu Away, thou impudent head 
Cat Do you all back him ? are you silent too ? 
Well, I will leave you, fathers, I will go 

[He turns suddenly on Cicero 

But — my fine daint} speaker 

Cic Wnat now, fury, 

Wilt thou assault me heie 5 
Omnes Help, aid the consul 
Cat See, fathers, laugh you not ? who threat- 
en’d him ? 

In vain thou dost conceive, ambitious orator, 
Hope of so brave a death as by this hand 

Cato Out of the court with the pernicious 
traitor 

Cat There is no title that this flattering 
senate, 

Nor honour the base multitude can give thee, 
Shall make thee worthy Catiline’s anger 
Cato Stop, 

Stop that portentous mouth 
Cat Or when it shall, 

I’ll look thee dead 

Cato Will none restiam the monster ? 

Catu Parricide 1 

Qm Butcher 1 traitor 1 leave the senate 
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Cat. I am gone to banishmen , to please you, 
fathers, 

Tlnust headlong forth ! 

Cato. Still dost thou muimur, monster ? 

Cat. Since I am thus put out, and made a 

Cic. What? 

Catu. Not guiltiei than thou art 
Cat I will not burn 
Without my fuueral pile. 

Cato. What says the fiend ? 

Cat. I will have matter, timber. 

Cato. Sing out, screech-owl. 

Cat. It shall be in 

Catu. Speak thy imperfect thoughts. 

Cat. The common fire, lather than mine 
own ; 

For fall I will with all, ere fall alone. 

[Rushes out of the Senate. 
Cra, He’s lost, there is uo hope ot him, 

[ Aside to Caesar. 

Cces. Unless 

He presently take arms, and give a blow 
Before the consuls’ forces can be levied. 

Cic. What is youi pleas uie, fathers, shall be 
done 3 

Catu See, 3 that the commonwealth receive no 
loss 

Cato. Commit the caie thereof unto the con- 
suls. 

Cra. ’Tis time. 

Cces. And need. [Goes aside with Crassus. 
Cic. Thanks to this frequent senate. 

See , that the commonwealth iccene no loss ] The usual form 
of committing supreme authontj io the consuls Videavt Con- 
ne quid detnmenti capiat Respublua, 
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But what electee they unto Cuuus, 

And Fulvia ? 

Catu What the consul shall think meet 
Cic T^hey m ust receive reward, though it be 
not known , 

Lest when a state needs mimsteis, they’ve none 
Cato Yet, Maicus Tullius, do not I believe, 
But Crassus and this Cassar heie ung hollow 
Cic And would appear so, if that we durst 
prove them 

Cato Wh} dare we not ? what honest act is 
that, 

The Roman senate should not dare, and do ? 

Cic Not an unpiofi table dangerous act, 

To stir too many serpents up at once 
Cassar and Crassus, if they be i'l men, 

Are mighty ones , and we must so piovide, 

That while we take one head fiom this foul 
hydra, 

There spi mg not twenty more 
Cato I approve joui counsel 
Cic They shall be watch’d and look’d to Till 
they do 

Declare themselves, I will not put them Out 
By any question There they stand I’ll make 
Myself no enemies, nor the state no traitors 

[ Exeunt 
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SCENE III 
Catiline’s House 

Ente> Catiline, Lento lus, Cethegus, Comes, 
Gabinius, Longings, and Statilius 

Cat false *o ourselves n il oui designs dis- 
co er d 

To this state c*t 5 

Cet Ay , had I nan n y way, 

He had mewd in flames at norae, not m the 
senate , 

I had singed his furs by this time 
Cat Well, there’s no\v 
No time of calling back, 01 standing still 
Friends, be you-selves , keep the same Roman 
heaits 

And ready minds veu had ye e ‘ei-n ght Piepaie 
To execute what we resolv’d , and let not 
I abo t r, or dangei, m discovery fright you 
1 11 to the army, you, the while, mature 
Things here a* home diaw to you any aids 
That you think fit, of n eu of all conditions, 

Of any fortunes, that may help a war 
I’ll bleed a life, or win an empire foi you 
Within these few days4ook to see my ensigns 
Heie, at the walls be you but firm within 
Mean time, to draw an envy on the consul, 

And give a less suspicion of our couise, 

Let it be given out heie m the city, 

That I am gone, an innocent man, to exile 
Into Ma&silia, willing to give way 
To fortune anJ the times, be ng unable 
To stand so gieat a faction, without tioubling 
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The commonwealth , whose peace I rather seek, 
Than all the gloi} of contention, 

Or the support of mine own innocence 
Eaiewell £he noble Lentulus, Longinus, 

Curius, the rest , and thou, my bettei genius, 
The brave Cethegus when we meet again, 
We’ll sacrifice to liberty 
Cet And rev enge , 

That we may praise our hands once 
Len O ye fates, 

Give fortune now her eyes, to see with whom 
She goes along, that she may ne’ei forsake him 
Cur He needs not her nor them Go but on, 
Sergius 

A valiant man is his own fate and fortune 
Lon The fate and fortune of us all go with 
him * 

Gab Sta And ever guard him 1 
Cat I am all your creatuie [Eait 

Len Now, friends, ’tis left with us I have 
alieady 

Dealt by Umbrenus with the Allobroges 
Here resiant in Rome, 3 whose state, I heal, 

Is discontent with the great usuries 
They are oppress’d with and have made com- 
plaints 

Divers unto the senate, but all vam 
These men I have thought (both for their own 
oppressions, 

As also that by nature they’re a people 
Warlike and fierce, still watching after change, 
And now m present hatred with our state,) 

3 Here resiant m Rome ] Resiant was common with our an* 
cestors for resident It is no v a mere law term The last person 
m whose writings it occurs* as a current expression, is* I believe* 
sir John Hawkins* who has it* more than once, m his Life of 
Dr Johnson. 
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The fittest, and the easiest to be drawn 
To our society, and to aid the war : 

The rather for their seat ; being next bordeiers 
On Italy ; and that they abound withhoise, 

Of which one want our camp doth only labour : 
And I have found them coming. They will meet 
Soon at Sempronia’s house, where I would pray 
you 

All to be present, to confirm them more. 

The sight of such spirits hurts not, nor the store. 
Gab. I will not fail. 

St a Noi I. 

Cur. Nor I. 

Cet. Would I 

Had somewhat by myself apai t to do ; 

I have no genius to these many counsels : 

Let me kill all the senate for my share, 

I’ll do it at next sitting. 

Len. Worthy Caius, 

Your presence will add much. 

Cet. I shall mar more. [ Exeunt . 


SCENE IV. S 
The House oj Bi utus. 

Enter Cicero and Sanga. 

Cic. The state’s beholden to you, Fabius Sanga, 
For this great care : and those Allobroges 
Are more than wretched, if they lend a listening 
To such persuasion. 

San. They, most worthy consul, 

As men employ’d here fiom a grieved state, 
Groaning beneath a multitude of wrongs, 

And being told there was small hope of ease 
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To be expected to their ev,ls fiom hence, 

Weie willing at the first to give an ear 
To any thing that sounded libeity 
But since* on better thoughts, and my urg d 
leasons, 

They’re come about, and won to the tiue side 
The fortune of the commonwealth has conquei’d 
Cic What is that same Umbienus was the 
agent ? 

San One that hath had negociation 
In Gallia oft, and kno vn unto their state 
Cic \ie the ambassadois come with you * 

San Yes 

Cic Well, bring them in , if they be firm "and 
honest, 

Never had men the means so to deseive 
Of Rome as they \_Eut Sanga J A happy wish’d 
occasion, 

And thrust into my hands for the discov ery 
And manifest conviction of these traitors 
Be thank’d, 0 Jupiter 1 

Re-enter Sanga with ^/leAliobiogian Ambassadois 
My worthy lords, 

Confederates of the senate, you are welcome 1 
I understand by Quintus Fabius Sanga, 

Youi careful patron here, you have been lately 
Solicited against the commonwealth, 

By one Umbrenu* — take a seat, I pray you — 
From Publius Lentulus, to be associates 
In their intended war I could, advise, 

That men whose fortunes are yet flourishing, 
And are Rome s friends, would not without a 
cause 

Become her enemies , and mix themselves 
And their estates with the lost hopes of Catiline, 
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Or Lentulus, whose meie despan doth aim them : 
That weie to hazard certainties for an, 

And undergo all danger for a voice 
Believe me, friends, loud tumults are nqt laid 
With half the easiness that' they aie raised 
All may begin a v. ar, but few can end it 
The senate have decieed that my colleague 
Shall lead their aimy against Catiline, 

And have declared both him and Manlius traitois 
Metellus Celer hath alieady given 
Pai t of their troops defeat. Honours ai e promised 
To all will quit them , and rewards pioposed 
Even to slaves, that can detect their courses. 
Here 'in the city, I have, by the prsetois 
And tubunes, placed my guaids and watches so, 
That not a foot can tread, a breath can whisper, 
But I have knowledge And be sure, the senate 
And people of Rome, of then accustom’d great- 
ness, 

Will sharply and severely vindicate 
Not only any fact, but any practice 
Or puipose ’gainst the state, therefoie, my lords, 
Consult of your own ways, and think which hand 
Is best to take. You now are present suitois 
For some lediess of wrongs: I’ll undertake 
Not only that shall be assuied you , but 
What giace, oi pnvilege else, senate 01 people 
Can cast upon jou worthy such a seivice. 

As you have now the way and means to do them, 
If but your wills consent with my designs. 

1 Amb. We covet nothing moie, most rvorthy 
consul. 

And howsoe’er we have been tempted lately 
To a defection, that not makes us guilty 
We aie not yet so wietched in out foi tunes. 

Nor m our wills so lost, as to abandon 
A friendship, prodigally, of that puce, 

VOL. xv. Y 
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As is the senate and the people of Rome’s, 

For hopes that do precipitate themselves 

Cic You then aie wise and honest Do but 
this then — 

When shall you speak with Lentulus and the 
iest ? 

1 Amb We are to meet anon at Biutns’ house 
Cic Who, Decius Biutus >* he is not in Rome 
San O, but his wife Sempioma 
Cic You instiuct me, 

She is x chief Well, fail not you to meet them, 
And to expiess the best affection 
You can put on, to all that they intend 
Like it, applaud it, give the commonwealth 
And senate lost to ’em promise any aids 
By aims or counsel What they can desire, 

I would have you pi event Only say this, 

You have had dispatch in private by the consul, 
Of y our affairs , and for the many fears 
The state’s now in, you are will’d by him this 
evening 

To depait Rome which you, by all sought means, 
Will do, of leason, to decline suspicion 
Now for the more authority of the busmeas 
They have tiusted to you, and to give it credit 
With your own state at home, you would desire 
Their letteis to your senate and your people, 
Which shewn, you durst engage both life and 
honour, 

The lest should eveiy way answei their hopes 
Those had, pietend sudden departuie, you, 

And as you give me notice at what port 
You will go out, I’ll have you intercepted, 

And all the letters taken w ith you so 
As you shall be redeem’d in all opinions, 

And they convicted of then manifest treason 
111 deeds are w ell turn’d back upon their authois , 
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And ’gainst an injurer the revenge is just. 

This must be done novV 

1 Amb Cheei fully and firmly, 

We are they would rather haste to undertake it, 
Than staj to say so 

Cic. With that confidence, go. 

Make yourselves happy while you make Rome so. 
By Sanga let me have notice fiom you. 

1 Amb Yes. [Exeunt. 


SCENE. V. 


A Room m Brutus’ (Sempionia’s) House 

Enter Sempronia and Lentulus. 

Sem. When come these creatures, the ambas- 
sadois ' 

I would fain see them. Are they any scholais ? 
Zen I think not, madam. 

Sem. Have they no Greek ? 

Lett. No suiely. 

Sem. Fie, nhat clo I here waiting on ’em then, 
If they be nothing but mere statesmen ? 

Zen Yes, 

Your ladyship shall observe their gravity, 

And then reservedness, their many cautions, 
Fitting their persons. 

Sem. I do wonder much, 

That states and commonwealths employ not 
women 

To be ambassadors, sometimes we should 
Do as good public service, and could make 
As honourable spies, for so Thucydides 
Calls all ambassadors — 

Y 2 
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Enter Cethegus 

t Are they come, Cethegus’ 

Cet Do you ask me* am I your scout or bawtP 
Len O, Cams, it is no such business 
Cet No ' 

What does a woman at it then ? 

Sem Good sir, 

There are of us can be as exquisite traitors, 

As e’er a male-conspirator of you all 

Cet Ay, at smock-treason, matron, I believe 

you, 

And if I were your husband , — but when I 
Trust to your cobweb-bosoms any other, 

Let me tlieie die a fty, and feast you, spider 
Len You are too sour and harsh, Cethegus 
Cet You 

Are kind and courtly I’d be torn in pieces, 
With wild Hippolytus, nay prove the death 
Every limb over, ere I’d trust a woman 
With wind, could I retain it 
Sem Sir, they’ll be trusted 
With as good seciets yet as you have any , 

And carry them too as close and as conceal’d, 
As you shall for your heart 
Cet I’ll not contend w ith you 
Either m tongue or carnage, good Calypso, 

Enter Longinus 

Lon The ambassadois are come, 

Cet Thanks to thee, Mercury, 

That so hast rescued me J 
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Enter Volturtius, Statilius, and Gabinius, 
with the AUobiogian Ambassadors. 

Len How now, Voltui tius ? 

Vol. They do desire some speech with you m 
private 

Len O ' ’tis about the prophecy belike. 

And promise of the Sibyls. [He takes them apart. 
Gab It may be. 

Sem Shun they to treat with me too ? 

Gab. No, good, lady, 

You may partake, I have told them who you are 
Sem. I should be loth to be left out, and hei e too. 
Cet Can these, or such, be any aids to us ? 
Look they as they were built to shake the world, 
Or be a moment to our enterprize ? 

A thousand such as they are, could not make 
One atom of our souls. They should be men 
Worth heaven’s fear, that looking up but thus, 
Would make Jove stand upon his guard, and draw 
Himself within his thunder; which, amazed. 

He should discharge in vain, and they unhurt : 
Or if they weie like Capaneus at Thebes, 

They should hang dead upon the highest spires, 
And ask the second boll* to be tin own down. — 
Why, Lentulus, talk you so long? this tune 
Had been enough to have scatter’d all the stars, 
To have quench’d the sun and moon, and made 
the wo lid 

Despair of day, or any light but ouis. 

Len. How do yoii like this spirit 3 In such men 

4 And etslc the second bolt] So the folios 1616 and 1640, the 
quartos 1611 and 1635 have change instead of holt There are 
other petty variations which 1 have not thought it necessaiy to 
notice: contenting myself, in general, with the readings of that 
excellent old copy, the first folio. 
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Mankind doth live they are such souls as these, 
That move the woild 

Sem 4v, thou.h he bear me haid, 

I yet mu f st do him right he is a spmt 
Ot the light M u tiau breed 
1 A mb He is a Mats 

Would we hid time *o live here, aud admuehim' 
Len Well, 1 do see ^ou would pievent the 
conoid, 

And I commend joui caie, it was but leason, 
To ask olu letteis, and we had prepared them 
Go m, and we will take an oath, and seal them 
You shall have letteis too to Catiline, 

To visit him i’ the way, and to confirm r 
The association This our friend, Voltuitius, 
Shall go along with you Tell our gi eat general 
I hat we are ready here , that Lucius Bestia, 

The tnbune, is provided ot a speech, 
lo lay the envy of the war 5 on Cicero, 
lhat all but long for his approach and person, 
And then you are made freemen as ourselves 
[Eveunt 


SCENE VI 
A Room m Cicero’s House 

Enter Cicero, Flaccus, aw^Pomtinius 

Cic I cannot fear the war but to succeed \v ell, 
Both tor the honoui of the cause, and woith 
Of him that doth command for my colleague, 
Being so ill affected with the gout, 


* To lay the envy of the sw,] Jonson uses envy m the old 
sense of ill will, hatred, violent nvjnry, &c So in a ioixner 
passage u Mil I fear this will procure inn much Cor O 
-'-if he had no enernies,” &c Yol II p 21 And m Reynolds, 
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Will not be able to be theie in person; 

And then Petieius, his lieutenant, must 
Of need take charge o’ the army ; who is much 
The better soldier , 6 having been a tribune, 
Prefect, lieutenant, prsetoi m the war, 

These thirty yeais, *so conveisant in the army, 

As he knows all the soldiers by then names. 

Flac. They’ll tight then bravely with him. 

Pom. Ay, and he 
Will lead them on as biavely. 

Cic. They have a foe 

Will ask their biaveries, whose necessities 
Will^arm him like a fuiy . but, however, 

I’ll trust it to the manage and the fortune 
Of good Petreius, -who’s a woithy patriot : 
Metellus Celei, with three legions too, 

Will stop their course for Gallia. 

Enter Fabxtjs Sanga. 

How now, Fabius? 

San. The tram hath taken. You must instantly 

« She (the murderer) is in tears at her apprehension, but they 
rather engendci eniy than pity.” Hist. VI Again, 

“ If I make a he 

“ To gam youi heart, and envy my best mistress, 

<s Pm me against a wall.” The Pilgnm. 

* who is much 

The better soldier ,] Petreius was indeed an excellent soldier ; 
and the choice of him upon this occasion was not the least of 
Cicero’s merits. The consul Antonins was more than suspected 
of partiality to the cause of Catiline; but the firmness and 
vigour of Petreius kept him steady to the republic, and pro- 
duced tha tjfit of the gout mentioned above, which threw the 
command of the army into the hands of the lieutenant. In the 
convulsions which followed, Petreius espoused the cause of Pom - 
pey, and, after the loss of the battle of Thapsus, fell on his sword, 
to avoid the wrath of Caesar, who was justly incensed against 
him for his cruelty to his prisoners. 
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Dispose 3 our guards upon the Milvian bridge, 
Foi by that way they mean to come 
Cic Then thithei, 

Pomtimu^ and Flaccus, I must pray 3011 
To lead that force you*have, and seize them all. 
Let not a peison ’scape the ambassadors 
Will jield themselves If there be any tumult, 
I’ll send you aid [Exeunt Flaccus and Pomti- 
nius ] I, in mean time, will call 
Lentulus to me, Gabinius and Cethegus, 
Statilius, Cepanus, and all these 
By se\ eral messengers who no doubt will come 
Without sense or suspicion Piodigal men r 
Feel not their own stock wasting When I have 
them, 

I’ll place those guards upon them, that thej ? start 
not 

San But what will you do with Semproma ? 
Cic A state’s anger 

Should not take knowledge either of fools or 
women 

I do not know whether my joy or care 
Ought to be greatei, that I have discover’d 
So foul a tieason, or must undergo 
Ihe envy of so many great men’s fate 
But happen what there can, I will be just, 

My foitune may forsake me, not my virtue 
That shall go with me, and before me still, 

And glad me doing well, though I hear ill 7 

[E reunt 

7 — thovgh I hear ill ] 1 e though I am 

c»il bpoken of Vol III p 161 
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SCENE VII. 

The Miknan Bridge. 

Enter Flaccus and Pomtinius, with guards, on 
one side, and Volturi ius with the Aliobrogian 
Ambassadors, on the other. 

Flue Stand 1 who goes there ? 

1 Amb We are the Allobroges, 

And friends of Rome 

Font. If you be so, then yield 
Youiselves unto the prastois, who, in name 
Of the whole senate, and the people of Rome, 
Yet till you clear yourselves, charge you of 
practice 

Against the state. 

Vol. Die, fi lends, and be not taken. 

Flac What voice is that? down with them all. 
1 Amb. We yield. 

Pom What’s he stands out ? Kill him -there. 
Vol Hold, hold, hold. 

I yield upon conditions. 

Flac. We give none 
To traitors; strike him down. 

Vol. My name’s Yoltui tius, 

I know Pomtinius. 

Pom. But he knows not you, 

While you stand out upon these traitorous terms. 
Vol I’ll yield ujdou the safety of my life. 

Pom. If it be foi felted, we cannot save it. 

Vol Promise to do your best. I’m not so guilty 

* The Milvian Bridge ] (Ponte Molle) was about two miles 
from Rome. It was built about half a century before this period, 
by iEmilxus Scaurus. 
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As many otheis I can name, aud will, 

If you will grant me favoui 
Pom All we can, 

Is to deliver you to the consul — Take him, 
And thank the Gods th'at thus have saved Rome 

\Eveunt 


CHORUS 

Note do our ecu s, befoi e our eyes, 

Like men in mists, 

Discover who’d the state surpi ise, 

And who resists 9 

And as these clouds do yield to light, 

Now do we see 

Our thoughts oj things, how they did fight, 
Wkich seem'd f agree 9 

OJ what strange pieces ai e we made, 

Who nothing know , 

But as new airs our ear s invade, 

Still censui e so 9 

That now do hope and now do fear, 

And now envy'. 

And then do hate and then love dear. 

But know not why 

Or if we do, it is so late, 

As our best mood, 

Though true, is then thought out of date, 
And empty of good 

How have we changed and come about 
In eveiy doom, 

Since wicked Catiline went out, 

And quitted Rome 9 
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One while we thought lnni innocent ; 

And then we accused 
The consul, for his malice spent , 

And power abused. 

Since that we hear he is in arms, 

We think not so • 

Yet charge the consul with our harms, 
That let him go. 

So in our censure of the state, 

We still do wander ; 

And make the careful magistrate 
The mark of slander. 

What age is this, where honest men, 
Plated at the helm, 

A sea of some foul mouth or pen 
Shall overwhelm 9 

And call their diligence, deceit ; 

Their virtue, vice. 

Their watchfulness, but lying in wait; 
And blood, the price 9 

O, let us pluck this evil seed 
Out of our spirits , 

And give to every noble deed 
The name it merits. 

Lest we seem fallen, if this endures, 
Into those times, 

To love disease , 9 and brook the cures 
Worse than the crimes. 


9 To love disease, &c.] See p. 10. 
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ACT V SCENE I 
Etruria The Country near Fesulce 

Entei Petreius, marching, at the head of his 

Army 

Pet It is roy fortune and my gloiy, soldiers, 
This day, to lead you on , the worthy consul 
Kept from the honour of it by disease 
And I am proud to hav e so brav e a cause 
To exercise your arms in We not now 
Fight for how long, how bioad, how gieat, and 
large 

Th’ extent and bounds o’ the people of Rome 
shall be. 

But to retain what oui great ancestors, 

With all their labouis, counsels, aits, and actions, 
For us, weie purchasing so many jears 
The quarrel is not now of fame, of tubute, 

Or of wrongs done unto confederates, 

For which the army of the people of Rome 
Was wont to move but for your own republic, 
For the laised temples of the immortal Gods, 
For all your fortunes, altars, and jour flies, 

For the dear souls of jour loved wives and chil- 
dren, 

Your parents’ tombs, your rites, laws, liberty, 
And, briefly, for the safety of the woild. 

Against such men, as only by their crimes 
Are known, thrust out by riot, want, or rashness 
One sort, Sylla’s old troops, left here m Fesulse, 
Who, suddenly made rich in those dire times, 

Are since, by their unbounded, vast expense, 
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Grown needy and poor; and have but left to 
expect 

From Catiline new bills, and new proscriptions. 
These men, they say, are valiant; ye*, I think 
them 

Not woith your pause for either their old virtue 
Is in then sloth and pleasures lost ; or, if 
It tairy with them, so ill match to yours, 

As they aie short in number or in cause. 

The second sort are of those city-beasts, 

Rather than citizens, who, whilst they reach 
After oui fortunes, have let fly their own; 

These whelm’d in wine, swelL’d up with meats, 
and weaken’d 

With hourly whoredoms, nevet left the side 
Of Catiline m Rome , nor here are loosed 
Fiom his embraces such as, tiust me, never 
In riding or m using well their arms, 

Watching, 01 other military labour, 

Did exercise their youth , but learn’d to love, 
Dunk, dance, and sing, make feasts, and be fine 
gamesters • 

And these will wish moie hurt to you than they 
bung you. 

The icst aie a mixt kind, ah soits of fuiies, 
Adulterers, dicers, fencers, outlaw?, thieves, 

The murderers of their parents, all the sink 
And plague of Italy met in one torrent, 

To take, to-day, from us the punishment, 

Due to their mischiefs, for so many years. 

And who m such a cause, and ’gainst such fiends. 
Would not now with himself all arm and w eapon, 
To cut such poisons from the earth, and let 
Then blood out to be diawn away in clouds. 
And poui’d on some inhabitable place, 1 

1 And ppi'i’d on some inhabitable place,] 1 e. uninhabitable and 
n this sense it is used likewise by Shakspeaie 
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Where the hot sun and slime bleeds nought bat 
monsters ? 

Chiefly when this suie joy shall crown our side, 
That the least man that tails upon our p u.y 
This day, (as some must give thmr luppy names 
To fate, and that eternal memory 
Of the best death wi it with it, for their country,) 
Shall walk at pleasuie in the tents ot rist. 

And see fai oft, beneath him, all their host 
Tormented aftei life, and Catiline theie, 
Walking a wretched and less ghost than he 
I’ll uige no more move forwaid with your eagles. 
And trust the senate’s and Rome s cause to hca\ en 
Omnes To thee, great father Mais, and gi eater 
Jove' [Eieuiit 


SCENE II 

Rome A Street near the Temple of Concotd' 
Eniet Cjesar and Crass us 

Cces I evei look’d foi this of Lentulus,* 

When Catiline was gone 

u Even to the frozen ridges of the Alps, 
u Or any other ground inhabitable ** 

Richard the Second > Act I sc 11 Whal 

And m tins sense it is used by hundreds besides This trite 
word is sure to draw forth a note on its a singular ” import, as 
often as it occurs Ihe commentators seem to forget (it they 
ever knew) that much of our language is Norman, and that 
habitable was, for ages, the common expression for our present 
inhabitable m every part of the kingdom 

% This stood m the Forum, near the foot of the Capitol It 
was a very magnificent structure 

3 I ever looked fm this of Lentulus^ Caesar alludes to his 
imprudence in trusting the AUobroges with his dispatches to 
Catiline, on which he was convicted 
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Cras. I gave them lost, 

Many days since. 

Cces But wherefoie did you beai 
Their letter to the consul, that they sent you 
To warn yod from the city ? 

Cras Did I know 

Whether he made it ? it might come from him, 
For aught I could assuie me. if they meant 
I should be safe among so many, they might 
Have come as well as wnt. 

Cess. Theie is no loss 

In being secuie I have of late too plied him 
Thick with intelligences, but they have been 
Of things he knew before. 

Ci as. A little skives 

To keep a man upright on these state-bridges, 
Although the passage were more dangerous : 

Let us now take the standing part. 

Cess. We must, 

And be as zealous far’t as Cato. Y et, 

I would fain help these wretched men. 

Cras. You cannot : 

Who would save them, that have betray’d them- 
selves ? [Exeunt. 


SCENE III. 

Ciceio’s House . 

Enter Cicero, Q. Cicero, and Cato. 

Cic. I will notbe Viought to it, brothei Quintus. 
Theie’s no man’s private enmity shall make 
Me violate the dignity of another. 

If there were proof ’gainst Csesar, or whoever, 
To speak him guilty, I would so declare him. 
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But Qumtus Catulus and Piso 4 both 
Shall know, the consul will not for their grudge, 
Have any man accused 01 named falsely 
Qum Not falsely but it any circumstance, 
By the AUobroges, oi from Volturtius, 

Would carry it 

Ctc That shall not be sought by me 
If it reveal itself, I would not spare 
You, brother, if it pointed at jou, trust me 
Cato Good Marcus Tullius, which is more than 

great, 

Thou hadst thy education with the Gods 

Ctc Send Lentulus forth, and bring away the 
rest " 

This office I am sony, sir, to dp you [ Eveant 


SCENE IV 
The Temple oj Concot d 

Enter Lictois, Cicero, ( with letters,) Cato, 
Q Cicero, Cjesar, Crassus, Syllanus, and 
othei Senators 

Ctc What may be happy still and foitunate, 
To Rome and to this senate 1 Please you, fathers. 
To break these letters, and to view them round. 
If that be not found m them which I fear, 

I yet entreat, at such a time as this, 

My diligence be not contemn’d — 

\_Givls the letters to the Senate 

* But Qumtus Catulus, &c 3 This is far more strongly ex- 
pressed by Sallust and is one of the very few instances in which 
that partizan of Ga,sar does Cicero justice “ Q Catulus et 
C Pm, tuque gratia, ncque preetbus , Deque pretio Liceronem im- 
pellers quiv&e, uti per Allobroges cut alium mdicem C Ccesai Jah& 
nommaretur ” 
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Enter (the P rectors ) Flaccus and Pomtinius. 

Have yotf brought 

The weapons hither from Cethegus’ house? 

Prcc They are without 
Cic Be ready, with Volturtius, 

To bring him when the senate calls ; and see 
None of the rest confer together. [Exeunt Prce * 
tors.'] — Fathers, 

What do you read? Is it yet worth your care, 

If not your fear, what you find practised theie? 
Cees. It hath a face of horror ' 

Cras. I am amazed 1 
Cato. Look theib. 

Syl. Gods ! can such men diaw common air? 
Cic. Although the greatness of the mischief, 
fatheis, 

Hath often made my faith small in this senate, 
Yet since my casting Catiline out, (for now 
I do not fear the envy of the word, 

Unless the deed be lather to be fear’d, 

That he went hence alive, when those I meant 
Should follow him, did not, 5 ) I have spent both 
days 

And nights m watching what their fury and rage 
Was bent on, that so stay’d against my thought; 
And that I might but take them in that light, 
Where, when you met their treason with your eyes. 
Your minds at length would think for your own 
safety : 

And now’tis done. There are their hands and seals. 


s — . when those I meant 

Should follow him, did not ] Cicero here avows Ins mistaken 
policy in suffering Catiline to depart. Jonson has managed 
every part of this transaction with consummate skill. See p. 304. 
VOL. IV. Z 
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Their persons too are safe, thanks to the Gods' 
Bring m Volturtius and the Allobroges 

Re-enter Piaetors, with Volturtius and the Allo- 
brogian Ambassadors 

These be the men were trusted with their letters 
Vol Fathers, believe me, I knew nothing , I 
Was tiavelling foi Gallia, and am sorry — - 
Cic Quake not, Volturtius, speak the truth, 
and hope 

Well of this senate, on the consul’s word 

Vol Then, I knew all but truly, I was drawn in 
But t’other day ^ 

Coes Say v hat thou know’gt, and feai not 
Thou hast the senate’s faith and consul’s word, 
To fortify thee 

Vol [ Speaks with jeai s and interruptions ] I was 
sent with letters 

And had a message too from Lentulus 

To Catiline that he should use all aids 

Servants or others and come with his aimy, 

As soon unto the city as he could 

For they were ready, and but stay’d for him 

To intercept those that should flee the fire 
These men, the Allobroges, did hear it too 
1 Amb Yes, fathers, and they took an oath tous, 
Besides their letters, that we should be free. 
And urged us foi some present aid of horse 

\The weapons and ai ms are brought m 
Cic Nay, here be othei testimonies, fatheis, 
Cethegus’ armoury 

Cras What, not all these ? 

Cic Here’s not the hundred part Call m 
the fencer, 

That we may know the arms to all these weapons 
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Enter Cethegus, guarded . 

Come, my brave swoid-player, to what active use 
Was all this steel provided* ? 

Cet. Had jou ask’d 

In Sylla’s days, it had been to cut thioats; 

But now it was to look on only. I loved 
To see good blades, aud feel their edge and points, 
To put a helm upon a block and cleave it, 

And now and then to stab an aimour through. 
Cic Know you that paper? that will stab you 
„ through 

Is it your hand? [Cethegus teat's the letters .] 
hold, save the pieces. Tiaitor, 

Hath thy guilt waked thy fuiy r 
Cet. I did wnte 

I know not what, nor care not; that fool Lentulus 
Did dictate, and T, t’other fool, did sign it. 

Cic. Bung in Statihus : does lie know his hand 
too ? 

And Lentulus. 

Enter Statijlius and P. Lentulus, guarded. 

Reach him that letter. 

St at. I 

Confess it all. 

Cic. Know you that seal yet, Publius ? 

Len. Yes, it is mine. 

Cic. Whose image is that on it? 

Len. My grandfather’s. 

Cic. What, that renown’d good man, 

That did so only embiace* his country, and loved 


6 Thai did so only embiace, &c.] These, indeed, were the 
precise words used by Cicero, but, sn his anxiety to be brief, 

z a 
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His fellow citizens' Was not Ins picture, 
Though mute, of power to call thee from a fact 
So foul — 

Len As what, impetuous Cicero ' 

Cic As thou art, for I do not know what’s fouler 
Look upon these [ Points to the Allobrogian 
Ambassadors ] Do not these faces argue 
Thy guilt and impudence ? 

Len What are these to me ? 

I know them not 

1 Amb No, Publius ' we were with you 
At Brutus’ house 
Vol Last night 
Len What did you there ? 

Who sent for you ? 

1 Amb Yourself did We had letters 
From you, Cethegus, this Statihus here, 
Gabinius Cimber, all but from Longinus, 

Who would not write, because he was to come 
Shortly in person after us, he said, 

To take the charge o’ the horse, which we should 
levy 

Cic And he is fled to Catiline, I hear 
Len Spies * spies ' 

1 Amb You told us too o’ the Sibyl’s books, 
And how you were to be a king this year, 

The twentieth from the burning of the capitol, 
That three Corneln were to reign m Rome, 

Of which you were the last and piaised Cethegus, 
And the great spirits were with you in the action 
Cet These are your honouiable ambassadors, 
My sovereign lord ' 

Cato Peace, that too bold Cethegus 
1 Amb Besides Gabinius, your agent, named 

Jfonson has laboured them into obscurity “ Est verb signum 
qmdem natum, imago avi tut, clarimmi vin, qm amavit umce 
qtatrtm, et civet snot, fyc 
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Autronius, Servius Sylla, Vargunteius, 

And divers others. 

Vol I had letteis from you 
To Catiline, and a message, which I’ve* told 
Unto the senate truly wotd for word ; 

For which I hope they will be gracious to me. 

I was diawn in by that same wicked Cimber, 
And thought no hurt at all. 

Cic. Volturtius, peace. — 

Where is thy visor or thy voice now, Lentulus 7 
Art thou confounded 7 wherefore speak’st thounot 7 
Is all so clear, so plain, so manifest, 

That both thy eloquence and impudence, 

And thy ill nature .too, have left thee at once ' 
Take him aside. There’s yet one more, Gabinius, 
The engraer of all. [Gabimus Cimber is brought in.] 
Shew him that paper, 

If he do know it 7 
Gab. I know nothing. 

Cic. No! 

Gab. No ; neither will I know. 

Cato. Impudent head ! 

Stick it into his throat ; were I the consul, 

I’d make thee eat the mischief thou hast vented. 
Gab. Is theie a law for’t, Cato 3 
Cato. Dost thou ask 

After a law, that would’st have broke all laws 
Of natuie, manhood, conscience, and religion 7 
Gab. Yes, I may ask for’t. 

Cato. No, pernicious Cimber. 

The inquiring after good does not belong 
Unto a wicked person. 

Gab. Ay, but Cato 
Does nothing but by law. 

Cras. Take him aside. 

There’s proof enough, though he confess not. 
Gab. Stay, 
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I will confess All’s ti ue your spies have told y ou, 
Make much of them 

Get Yes and 1 e ward thdm well, 

Foi fear*vou get no more such See they do not 
Die m a ditch, and *stink, now you have done 
with* ’em, 

Or beg o’ the hi ldges 7 hei e m Rome, whose arches 
Their active industry hath saved 
Cic See, fathers, 

What minds and spmts these are, that being 
convicted 

Of such a treason, and by such a cloud 
Of witnesses, dare yet letam their boldness-^ 
What would then rage have done if they had 
conquei ’d ? 

I thought when I had thrust out Catiline, 
Neither the state noi I should need t’ have feai’d 
Lentulus’ sleep here, or Longinus’ fat, 

Or this Cethegus’ rashness , it was he 
I only watch’d, while he was in our walls, 

As one that had the brain, the hand, the heart 
But now we find the contrary * wheie was there 
A people grieved, or a state discontent. 

Able to make 01 help a war ’gainst Rome, 

But these, the Allobroges, and those they found? 
Whom had not the just Gods been pleased to make 
Moie fm nds unto our safety than their own, 

As it then seem’d, neglecting these men’s offers, 
Where had we been, or where the commonwealth? 
When their great chief had been call’d home, 
this man, 

Their absolute king, (whose noble giand-father, 
Arm’d in puisuit of the seditious Gracchus, 
Took a brave wound for dear defence of that 

1 Or beg on the bridges, ] The usual stations for the 
Roman beggars Thus Juvenal Nulla crepido iacat, nvsqvam 
pons, &c 
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Which he would spoil,) had gather’d all his aids 
Of ruffians, slaves, and other slaughtermen, 
Given us up for murder to Cethegus, 

The other rank of citizens to Gabiniusj 
The city to be died by Ca’ssius, 

And Italy, nay the'woild, to be laid waste 
By cursed Catiline and his complices. 

Lay but the thought of it befoie you, fatheis, 
Think but with me yon saw this glorious city, 
The light of all the earth, tower of all nations. 
Suddenly falling in one flame ' Imagine 
You view’d your countiy buried with the heaps 
Of*slaughter’d citizens that had no giave, 

This Lentulus here, reigning, as he dreamt, 

And those his puiple senate , Catiline come 
With his fieice army; and the cries of matrons, 
The flight of children, and the rape of viigms, 
Shrieks of the living, with the dying groans. 
On every side t’ invade your sense; until 
The blood of Rome were mixed with her ashes 1 
This was the spectacle these fiends intended 
To please their malice. 

Get. Ay, and it would 

Have been a brave one, consul. But your part 
Had not then been so long as now it is : 

I should have quite defeated your oration, 

And slit that fine rhetoncal pipe of yours, 

In the first scene. 

Cato. Insolent monster 1 

Cic. Fathers, 

Is it your pleasures they shall be committed 
Unto some safe, b&t a free custody, 

Until the senate can determine farther ? 

Omnes. It pleaseth well. 

Cic. Then, Marcus Crassus, 

Take you charge of Gabimus ; send him home 
Unto your house. You, Caesar, of Statilius. 
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Cethegus shall be sent to Cormficius , 

And Lentulus to Publius Leutulus Spmther, 

Who now is seclile 

Cato It were best, the praetors 
Carried them to their houses, and deliver’d ’em 
Cic Let it be so Take them from hence 
Cces But first 

Let I entulus put off his praetoiship 

Leu I do iesign it* heie unto the senate 
[Eieunt Praetors and Guards , with Lentulus, 
Cethegus, btatilius , and Gabmius 
Cces So, now tbeie’s no offence done to religion 
Cato Caesar, ’tivas piously and tnnely urged 
Cic What do you decree to the Allobioges, 
That weie the lights to tins discovery ? 

Cras A free giant from the state of all their 
suits 

Cces And a ie\\ard out of the public treasure 
Cato Ay, and the title of honest men, to ciowu 
them 

Cic What to Volturtius ? 

Cces Life and favour ’s well 
Vol I ask no more 

Cato Yes, yes, some money, thou need’st it 
’Twill keep thee honest, want made thee a knave 
Syl Let Flaccus and Pomtimus, the prsetors, 
Have public thanks, and Quintus Fabius Sanga, 
For their good service 
Cras They deserve it all 
Cato But what do we decree unto the consul. 
Whose virtue, counsel, watchfulness, and wisdom 
Hath freed the commonwealth, and without 
tumult, 

Slaughter, or blood, or scarce raising a force, 
[Rescued us all out of the jaws of fate ? 

1 Ido fmign it, &c ] Lentulus must be supposed to put off 
his official purple * as was really the case 
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Cras. We owe our lives unto him, and our for- 
tunes. 

Cces. Our wives, our children, parents and our 
Gods 

Syl. We all are saved bj? his foititude. 

Cato . The commonwealth owes 'bun a civic 
gai land . 

He-is the only father of his country. 

Cces Let there be public pia^ er to all the Gods, 
Made in that name for him. 

Cras And m these words : 

For that he hath , by his vigilance, preserv d 
Rcmefrom the flame, the senate from the szoord, 
And all her citizens from massacre. 

Cic. How are my labours moie than paid, grave 
fathers, 

/ •• 

In these great titles, and decreed honours 1 
Such as to me, first of the civil robe, 9 
Of any man since Rome was Rome, have happen’d; 
And from this frequent senate . which more glads 
me, 

That I now see you have sense of your own safety. 
If those good days come no less grateful to us, 
Wherein weaiepieseiv’d from some great danger. 
Than those wherein we’ie born and brought to 
light, 

Because the gladness of our safety is certain, 
But the condition of our birth not so ; 

And that we are sav’d with pleasui e, but are bom 
Without the sense of joy : why should not then 
This day, to us, and all posterity 
Of ouis, be had in’ equal fame and honour, 

J First of the civil robe.] He means, the first who obtained a 
victory over the enemies of the state, without changing the gar- 
ments usually worn m time of peace It is well known that 
Cicero valued himself much on this singular circumstance. W hal. 
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With that when Romulus first rear’d these walls,, 
When so much more is sa\ed, than he built? 
Cces It ought 

Cras Let it be added to oui Fasti 

[Noise without 

Cic What*tumult’s that ? 

Re-enter Fxaccus 

Flac Here’s one Tarquimus taken, 

Going to Catiline, and says he was sent 
By Marcus Crassus, whom he names to be 
Guilty of the conspiracy 
Cic Some lying varlet 
Take him away to prison 
Cras Bring him in, 

And let me see him 

Cic He is not worth it, Crassus 
Keep him up close and hungry, till he tell 
By whose pernicious counsel he duist slander 
So great and good a citizen 
Cras By yours, 

I fear , 1 ’twill prove [Aside 

Syl Some of the tiaitors, sure, 

To give their action the more credit, bid him 
Name you, or any man 
Cic I know myself, 


* By youi$y I fcai^ ] Sallust affirms that he himself heard 
Crassus declare m so many words, this charge against him was 
the mere invention of Cicero " illam contxmdmm sibi ab Cicerone 
imposiiam ' This, however, was at a subsequent period * and 
was not improbably thrown out as a kind of apology for the 
active malignity with which he persecuted Cicero, m the affair 
of Clodius It may, indeed, be questioned whether Crassus was 
so deeply involved in the conspiracy as Jonson insinuates , but 
that he was privy to it, and, like Caesar, anxious for its success 
to a certain point, there u sufficient reason to believe 
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By all the tracts and courses of this business, 
Crassus is noble, just, and loves his country. 

Flac. Here is a libel too, accusing Ctesar, 
From Lucius Vectius, and confirm’d by Cuiius. 
Cic. Away with all, thi’ow it out o’ the court. 
Cess. A trick on me too 1 
Cic. It is some men’s malice. 

I said to Curius I did not believe him. 

Cces. Was not that Curius your spy, that had 
Reward decreed unto him the last senate, 

With Fulvia, upon your private motion ? 

Cic. Yes. 

’Cces. But he has not that reward yet > 

Cic. No. 

Let not this trouble you, Cassar; none believes it. 

Cces. It shall not, if that he have no reward : 
But if he have, sure I shall think myself 
Very untimely and unsafely honest, 

Where such as he is may have pay to accuse me. 
Cic You shall have no wrong done you, noble 
Csesar, 

But all contentment. 

Cces. Consul, I am silent. [Exeunt. 


SCENE V. 

The Country near Fesuke. 

Enter Catiline with his Army. 

Cat. I never ydt knew, soldiers, that in fight 
Words added virtue unto valiant men ; 

Or that a general’s oration made 
An army fall or stand : but how much prowess. 
Habitual or natuial, each man’s breast 
Was owner of, so much in act it shew’d. 
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Whom neither glory, or danger can excite, 

’Tis vain to attempt with speech , for the mind’s 
fear 

Keeps all Brave sounds from entering at that ear 
I yet would warn you some few things, my friends, 
And give you leason of my present counsels 
You know, no less than I, what state, what point 
Our affairs stand in, and you all have heaid 
What a calamitous misery the sloth 
And sleepiness of Lentulus hath pluck’d 
Both on himself, and us , how, whiLt our aids 
There, m the city, look’d for, are defeated, 

Our entrance into Gallia too is stopt 
Two armies wait us , one from Rome, the other 
From the Gaul provinces and where we aie, 
Although I mo't desire it, the gieat want 
Of corn and victuals forbids longer stay 
So that of need we must lemove, but whither, 
The swoid must both direct, and cut the passage 
I onlj therefore wish you, when you strike, 

To have your valours and your souls about you , 
And think you carry in your labouring hands 
The things you seek, glory, and liberty, 

Your country, whichyou want now, with the fates, 
That are to be instructed by our swords 
If we can give the blow, all will be safe to us. 
We shall not want provision, nor supplies 
The colonies and free towns will he open , 
Where, if we yield to fear, expect no place, 

Nor friend, to shelter those whom their own for- 
tune, 

And ill-used arms, have left without protection 
You might have lived m servitude, or exile. 

Or safe at Rome, depending on the great ones , 
But that you thought those things unfit for men. 
And, m that thought, you then were valiant 
For no man ever yet changed peace for war. 
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Bat he that meant to conquei . Hold that purpose. 
Theie’s more necessity you should be such, 

In fighting for yourselves, than they foi others. 
He’s base that trusts his feet, whose hands are 
arm’d. 

Methmks I see Death and the Furies waiting 
What we will do, and all the heaven at leisure 
For the great spectacle.® Draw then your swords ; 
And if our destiny envy our virtue 
The honour of the day, yet let us care 
To sell ourselves at such a price as may 
Undo the world to buy us, and make Fate, 
While she tempts ours, feai her own estate.® 

[Exeunt, marching . 

SCENE VI. 

Rome. The Temple of Jupiter Stator 

Enter Lictors, Vrcetors, (Pomtinius awdFxACCus,) 
Cicero, Syllanus, Cjesar, Cato, Crassus, 
and other Senators. 

1 Sen. What means this hasty calling of the 
senate ? 

Methmks I see Death and the Furies •waiting 
What we will do , and all the heaven at leisure 
For the great spectacle ] The image here given is extremely 
sublime, and approaches very nearly to those terrible graces, 
which the critic has attributed to Homer amongst the ancients, 
and which Shakspeare possessed m a mannei superior to any 
modern whatsoever. Whal. 

3 While she tempts our$ 7 jear her own estate .] This is the read- 
ing of all the old copies. Whalley seems to have suspected a 
defect of metre, and, therefore, inserted for aftei u tear,” to 
the injury of the expression. Ours } m this, as m many other 
places, is a dissyllable. 

4 This Temple also stood in the Forum, and in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the descent from the Capitol. 
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2 Sen We shall know stiaight wait till the 
consul speaks 

Pom Fathers conscnpt, bethink you of your 
safeties, 

And what to do with these conspiratois 
Some of then clients, then fieed-men, and slaves, 
’Gin to niakehead There’s one of Lentulus’ bawds 
Runsup and down the shop*., through ev eiy street, 
With money to coirupt the pool aitificers, 

And needy tradesmen, to then aid , Cethegus 
Hath sent too to his servants, who are many, 
Chosen and exercised m bold attemptings, 

That forthwith they should arm themselves ajid 
prove 

His rescue all will be in instant uproai, 

If you prevent it not with present counsels 
We have done what we can to meet the fury, 
And will do moie be you good to yourselves 
Cic What is your pleasure, fathers, shall be 
done? 

Syllanus, 5 you are consul next design’d. 

Your sentence of these men 
Syl •’Tis short, and this 

Since they have sought to blot the name of Rome 
Out of the world, and raze this glorious empne 
With hei own hands and arms turn’d on herself, 
I think it fit they die and could my breath 
Now execute ’em, they should not enjoy 
An article ot time, or eye of light, 

Longer to poison this our common air 

1 Sen 1 think so too 

2 Sen And I 

3 Sen And I 

4 Sen And I 

5 Syllanus, &c ] This is conformable to the Roman practice 
The w consul designed” was always called upon in the first 
place Whal 
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Cic. Your sentence, Cams Cassai. 

Cces Conscript fathers, 

In great affairs, and doubtful, it behoves 
Men that are ask’d their sentence, to he free 
Prom eithei hate or lore, ’anger oi pity: 

Foi where the least of these do hinder, there 
The mind not easily discerns the truth. 

I speak this to you in the name of Rome, 

Foi whom you stand ; and to the piesent cause: 
That this foul fact of Lentalus, and the rest, 
Weigh not moie with you than your dignity; 
And you be more indulgent to youi passion, 
Than to your honour. If there could be found 
A pain or punishment equal to their crimes, 

I would devise and help but if the greatness 
Of what they have done exceed all man’s inven- 
tion, 

I think it fit to stay where our laws do. 

Poor petty states may alter upon humour. 
Where, if they offend with anger, few do know it, 
Because theyaie obscuie; their fame and foi tune 
Is equal and the same : but they that aie 
Head of the world, and live in that seen height. 
All mankind knows their actions. So we see, 
The greater fortune hath the lesser license. 
They must not favoin, hate, and least be angiv; 
For what with otheis is call’d anger, there 
Is ciueltv and pride. I know Syllanus, 

Who spoke before me, a just, valiant man, 

A lover of the state, and one that would not, 

In such a business, use or giace or hatred ; 

I know too, well, -his manneis and his modesty; 
Nor do I think his sentence cruel, (for 
’Gainst such delinquents what can be too bloody 5 ) 
But that it is abhorring flora our state, 

Since to a citizen of Rome offending, 

Our laws give exile, and not death. Why then 
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Decrees he that? ’twere vain to think, for fear, 
When by the diligence of so worthy a consul, 
All is made safe and certain Is’t for punishment? 
Why, death’s the end of evils, and a rest 
Rather than torment f it dissolves all griefs , 
And beyond that, is neither care nor joy 
You hear my sentence would not have them die 
How then? set free, and increase Catiline’s 
army? 

So will they, being but banish’d No, grave 
fathers, 

Ijudge them, first, to have their states confiscate, 

Then, that their persons remain prisoneis 

In the free towns, far off from Rome, and sever’d, 

Where they might neithei have 1 elation, 

Hereafter, to the senate or the people 

Or, if they had, those towns then to be mulcted, 

As enemies to the state, that had their guard 

Omnes ’Tis good, and honourable, Csesai hath 
utter’d 

Cic Fathers, I see your faces and your eyes 
All bent on me, to note, of these two censures, 
Which I incline to Either of them are grave, 
And answering the dignity of the speakers. 

The gieatness of the affair, and both severe 
One urgeth death , and he may well remember 
This state hath punish’d wicked citizens so 
The other, bonds, and those perpetual, which 
He thinks found out for the more singular plague 
Decree which you shall please you have a consul, 
Not readier to obey, than to defend, 

Whatever you shall act for the republic , 

And meet with willing shoulders any burden, 

Or any foitune, with an even face, 

Though it were death , which to a valiant man 
Can never happen foul, noi to a consul 
Be immatuie, nor to a wise man wretched. 
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Syl Fathers, I spake but as I thought the needs 
Of the commonwealth required. 

Cato. Excuse it not. 

Cic Cato, speak you your sentence: 

Cato. This it is. 

You here dispute on kinds of punishment, 

And stand consulting what you should decree 
’Gainst those of whom you rathei should bewaie; 
This mischief is not like those common facts, 
Which when they’re done, the laws may prosecute; 
But this, if you provide not eie it happen, 

When it is happen'd, w ill not wait youi judgment. 
Good Caius Cassar heie hath very well, 

And subtlely discours’d of life and death, 

As if he thought diose things a pretty fable 
That are deliver’d us of hell and fuiies, 

Or of the divers ways that ill men go 
Fiom good, to filthy, dark, and ugly places: 

And therefore he would ha\e these live, and 
long too ; 

But far from Rome, and in the small free towns, 
Lest here they might have lescue as if men 
Fit for such acts weie only in the city, 

And not thioughout all Italy; or, that boldness 
Could not do moie, where it found leastresistance! 
Tia a vain counsel, if he think them dangerous: 
Which if he do not, but that he alone, 

In so great fear of all men, stand unfrighted, 

He gives me cause, and you too, more to fear him. 
I am plain, fathers. Here you look about 
One at another, doubting what to do, 

With faces, as you trusted to the gods, 

That still have saved you; and they can do it: but 
They aie not wishmgs, or base womanish pray’rs, 
Can diaw their aids; but vigilance, counsel, 
action ; 

Which they will be ashamed to forsake. 
vol. iv. A a 
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Tis sloth they hate, and cowardice Here youhave 
The traitois in your houses , yet you stand, 
Fearing what to do with them , let them loose, 
And send them hence with arms too, that ^our 
mercy 

*May turn ycrnr misery, as soon as ’t can ' — 

O, but they are great men, and have offended 
But through ambition, we would spare then 
honour 

Ay, if themselves had spared it, 01 their fame, 

Or modesty, or either god or man , 

Then I would spare them But as things now 
stand, 

Fathers, to spare these men, were to commit 
A gi eater wickedness than )Oti would revenge 
If tl ere had been but time and place for you 
To have lepair’d this fault, you should have made 
it, 

It should have been your punishment, to have 
felt 

Your tardy error but necessity 

Now bids me say, let them not live an hour, 

If you mean Rome should live a day I hai e done 

Omnes Cato hath spokenlike an oiacle 

Cm Let it be so decreed. 

Sen We all weie fearful. 

Syl And had been base, had not his virtue 
raised us 

Sen Go forth, most woithy consul, we’ll assist 
you 

Cues I am not yet changed m my sentence, 
fathers 

Cato No matter 

Enter a Messenger with letters 
What be those ? 
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1 Sen Letters foi Cassar 1 

Cato From whom ? let them be read m onen 
senate 1 


Fathers, they come from She conspiratois, 

I crave to have them read, foi the republic 
Coes Cato, lead jou it ’Tis a love-lettei, 
irom youi deal sistei to me though you hate me, 
Do not disco* er it [Aside to Cato 

Cato Hold thee, diunkard ‘—Consul, 

Co forth, and confidently 
Can, You’ll repent 
This rashness, Ciceio 7 
Prce G$sar shall lepent it 

„ __ [The Prcetors attempt to seize him 

Cie Hold, friends l 


6 Hold thee, diunkatd] j e take the letter There is no 
expresHon in the English language more common than this, 
which is to be found m almost every page of our old writers 9 
yet the commentators on Shakspeare, with the exception of 
Steevens, who speaks doubtfully on the subject, misunderstand 
it altogether In Measure for Measuie , the Dukt, on pro- 
ducing Angelos commission, says, “ Hold, therefore, ingelo ” 

that is,’’ observes Johnson, u continue still to be Angelo 
No, rejoins Mr Tyrwhitt, it signifies, “ let me, thorerore, stop 
And these childish absurcnti s are reta ltd from edition to 
edition, to the great edification of the reaua 

The anecdote m the text is ta 1 en from Plutarch As the 
fact is indisputable, it must e*ei be considered as a curious 
trait m the manners of the times Strviha, the lady whoso 
amorous impatience induced her to send a billet douN to the 
senate-house at this impoi tant moment, was the moth i of M 
Brutus — and, as the scandal mongers of her diys affirmed, by 
Caesar J 

7 Gees You ll repent 

This lashness , Ciceto ] Caesar Vus right, Cicero was prose- 
cuted about four years aftcrw lrds for pi tting Lentulua to d ath, 
by Clodius, and escaped condemn iti^n, going at ) voluntary 
exile The sentence oi d^ath, was mdeei, a J nson states, 
awarded jpy the senate, but thi* was no deti tv of sufficient 
validity to contravene a fundamental law of tTc ityublic 
A a 2 
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Prat He’s> scarce a friend unto the public 

Cic No violence Caesar, be safe [ They all 
we,] — Lead on 

Wheie are the public executioners? 

Bid them wait on us On to Spinther s house 8 
Bring Lentulus forth [He is brought out ] — 
Here, you, the sad revengers 
Ofeapital crimes against the public, take 
This man unto your justice, strangle him 

Len Thou dost well, consul Twas a cast at 
dice, 

In fortune’s hand, not long since, that thyself 
Should’sthave heard these, or other words as fatal 

[$nt Len guarded 

Cic Lead on to Quintus Cormficius’ house 
Bung forth Cethegus [He is brought out ] — 
Take him to the due 

Death that he hath deseiv’d, and let it be 
Said, he was once 9 

® On to Spinther s house ] It is scarcely worth observing — 
but it appears to have escaped Jonson, that Cicero constantly 
teims this person Lentulus Spinther was an opprobrious 
surname, given to him from a fancied resemblance to a low- 
comedian then on the stage, and therefore carefully avoided by 
the delicacy of his fnends (See my translation of Juvenal 
Sat vi v 112) 

It is impossible to arrange the scenery in this place Jenson's 
little senate must have marched round the stage, with Cicero 
at their head, and stopped at the various side openings to 
receive the conspirators, as they were called over, and deliver 
them up to the executioners Something of this kind actually 
took place , but Cicero went only to Spinther s house, on the 
Palatine hill, to receive Lentulus, whom he conducted with 
great silence and horror across the Forum, to what Sallust calls 
the 1 ulhan dungeon, in the first ascent of the Capitolnie hill, 
where he was strangled, together with his associates, who had 
been brought, in the interim, to the same place, by their 
respective keepers 

9 — - — ■ — And let it be 

Said, he was once ] The sentence is here finished, although 
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Cet. A beast, or what is worse, 

A slave, Cethegus. Let that be the name 
For all that’s base, hereafter; that would let 
This worm pronounce on him, and* not have 
trampled * 

His body into -’Ha * art thou not moved ? 

Cic. J ustice is never angiy. Take him hence. 
Cet. O, the whore Fortune, and her bawds the 
Fates, 

That put these tricks on men, which knewthe way 
To death by a sword! stiangle me, I may sleep; 
I shall grow angry with the gods else. 

{Exit, guarded. 

Cic. Lead 

To Cams Caesar, fbr Statilius. 

Bring him and rude Gabmius out. {They are 
brought out.] — Here take them 
To your cold hands, and let them feel death from 
you. 

Gab. I thank you, you do me a pleasure. 

Stat. And me too. [. Exe . Gab. and Stat. guarded. 
Cato. So, Marcus Tullius, thou may’st now 
stand up, 

And call it happy Rome, thou being consul . 1 


Cethegus replies m a manner that seems to complete the mean- 
ing The allusion is to the customary expression among the 
Romans, used both in funeral inscriptions, oi in speaking ot 
a person departed, vmt or fuit. So that it means here, a Let 
it be said, he is now no more.” Whal. 

Whalley might have observed, m fewer words, that the allu- 
sion is historical. In leturnmg from the prison, Cicero observed 
a number of suspicious characters collected in the F orum, on 
which he exclaimed aloud, Ftjertjnt* They were! and thus 
put an end to then machinations. 

1 And call it happy Rome ? thou being consuV\ Cato has not 
much improved the poetry of his friend’s memorable line, 
though he has avoided the jingle— *• 

0 fortunatam natam 7 me consule } Romam . 
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Great parent of thy country ' go, and let 
The old men of the city, eie they die, 

Kiss thee, the mations dwell about thy neck, 

The youth's and maids lay up, ’gainst they ai e old, 
Whttfkiud oftnan thou \vett,to tell then nephews. 
When, such a year, they lead, within our Fasti, 
Thy consulship — 

Entei Petheius 

Who’s this ? Petreius' 

Cic Welcome, 

Welcome, lenowned soldier What’s the news'* 
This face can bring no ill with’t unto Rome 
How does the woithy consul, my colleague? 

Pet As well as victory can make him, sn 
He greets the fathers, and to me hath trusted 
The sad relation of the civil stiife, 

Foi, in such wai, the conquest still is black 

Cic Shall we withdraw into the house of Con- 
cord ? 

Cata No, happy consul, here let all eais take 
The benefit of this tale If he had voice 
To spiead unto the poles, and strike it through 
The centre to the antipodes, it would ask it 

Pet The straits and needs of Catiline being 
such, 

As he must fight with one of the two armies, 
That then had neai inclosed him, it pleased late 
To make us the object of his desperate choice, 
Wherein the dangei almost poised the honour 
And as he rose, the day grew Ijlack with him, 
And Fate descended neaiei to the earth. 

As if she meant to bide the name of things 3 

x 4s if she meant to Jude the name of things ] The names of 
tlmgs is equivalent to the things themseh.es The spirit of this 
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Under her wings, and make the world her 
quarry. 

At this we roused, lest orre small minute’s stay 
Had left it to be tnquued, what Rome was; 

And, as we ought, arm’d *in the confidence 
Of our gieat cause, in form of battle stood, 
Whilst Catiline came on, not with the face 
Of any man. but of a public ruin. 

His countenance was a civil war itself, 

And all h is host had standing m their looks 
The paleness of the death that was to come; 

Yet cued they out like vultures, and urged on, 
A*s if they would piecipitate our fates. 

Nor stay’d we longer lor them : but himself 
Struck the fiist stroke; and with it fled a life, 
Which cut, it seem’d a narrow neck of land 
Had bioke between two mighty seas, and either 
Flow’d into othei ; for so did the slaughter ; 
And whirl’d about, as when two violent tides 
Meet,' aud not yield. The Furies stood on hills, 
Circling the place, and trembling to see men 
Do mote than they ; whilst Piety left the held, 
Grieved foi that side, that in so bad a cause 
They knew not what a cmne then valour was. 
The sun stood still, and was, behind the cloud 
The battle made, seen sweating, to drive up 
His frighted horse, whom still the noise drove 
backward. 

And now had fierce Enyo, like a flame, 


speech is truly noble, *the images of sublimity and horror it 
abounds with, are drawn with a happy mixture of poetry and 
judgment, and disposed with equal exactness and art. For the 
honour ol our peel, it must be added that this speech is not a 
translation: the whole is domed from the sources of his own 
Imagination, with no assistance from his classic masteis I 
look on it as the most capital description in all the woiks of 
Jonson* Whax,. 
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Consumed all it could reach, and then itself, 

Had not the fortune of the commonwealth 
Come, Pallas-like, to even Roman thought 
Which Catiline seeing, and tint now his tioops 
Cover’d that eaith they had fought on, with 
then trunks, 

Ambitious of great fame to crown his ill, 
Collected all his fury and ran in, 

Aim’d with a gloiy high as his despair, 

Into oui battle, like a Libyan lion 
Upon his hunteis, scornful of oui weapons, 
Careless of wounds, plucking down lives about 
him, 

Till he had ended in himself with death 
Then fell he too, t’ embrace it wlieie it lav 
, And as m that lebelhon ’gainst the gods, 
Mineiva holding foith Medusas head, 

One of the giant biethren felt himself 
Grow marble at the killing sight, and now 
Almost made stone, began to inquire, what flint, 
What rock it was, that crept thiougli all his 
limbs, 

And ere he could think more, was that he feai’d, 
So Catiline, at the sight of Home in us, 

Became his tomb yet did his look retain 
Some of his fierceness, and his hands still moved. 
As if he labour’d yet to giasp the state 
With those rebellious parts 
Cato A brave bad death 1 
Had this been honest now, and for his country, 
As ’twas against it, who had e’er fall’n greatei ? 
Cic Honour’d Pelreius, Rome, not I, must 
thank you 

How modestly has he spoken of himself > 

Cato He did the moie 

Cic Thanks to the immoi tal gods, 

Romans, I now am paid foi all my labours. 
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My watchings, and my dangeis' here conclude 
Your piaiies, triumphs, honours, and rewards, 
Decieed to me. only tile memory 
Ot this glad day, if I may know it live 
Within your thoughts, shall much affect my 
conscience; , 

Which I must always study before fame. 

Though both be good, the latter yet is worst, 
And ever is ill got, without the first. [Exeunt' 

3 This play, like Sejanus, has been mush under-rated, and 
piobably by those who n«ver read cithei of them Lord 
Dqiset, who calls it a noble woik, informs us that it was the 
poet’s favourite, and there is no reason to dispute his authority. 

The number of writers whom Jonson has consulted, and the 
industry and care with Vhich he has extracted from them every 
circumstance conducive to the elucidation of his plot, can only 
be conceived by those who have occasion to search after his 
authorities He has availed himself ot almost e\ ery scattered hint 
from the age of Sallust to that of Ehz ibeth, for the correct foima- 
tion of his characters, and placed them before our eyes as they 
appear m the writings of those who lived and acted with them. 
Cethegus, Lentulus, and Catiline, are stiongly marked, and 
clearly disenmmated , but his principal personage is Cicero, 
whom he has drawn from the insignificance to wh cli the violent 
party prejudices of Sallust strove to consign him, and placed 
in that high and commanding station which he is known to 
have actually occupied. 

It scai rely seems necessary to enlarge on a story so familiar, 
but it may rol be amiss to saj/ a few words on the tieatmenfc 
winch this tragedy has received Not content with accumulat- 
ing upon Jt all the lgroiant abuse of modern times, the critics 
go back to the poet’s days, and affirm that it was mightily 
leprobated by his contemporaries, and especially by Maiston; 
who, as that wholesale dealer in absurdity, the late editor of 
the BiogiapJna Diamatica assures us, u cast, in the preface to 
his Sophomsba , some very severe glances at its pedantiy and 
plagiarism ” The nature of the pedantiy is not specified, but 
the plagiansm consists, it seems, in the poet’s u borrowing 
c nations fiom Sallust, &c , and making use of them in his 
tragedies ot Sejanm and Catiline ” Mr Jones has given the 
respective dates of Sophomsba and Catiline , the former of 
which (he says) appeared m 1606, and the latter in 1611* 
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Admitting, therefore, with this learned chronologist, that a the 
orations of Sallust” furnished the ground work of Sejanus , 
who was born about half a century after his death, we may 
iJtill hesitate to allow that Marston could 46 cast a glance” either 
nuld or 44 severe” in 1606, at what was not visible till 1611 — 
But no improbability is too gross to be swillowed, when 
Jonson is the object of attack and the stupid hostility of Mr 
Jones is, after all, less repithensible th»n the wanton male- 
volence of Steevens and others, who must have known the 
falsehood of the slander which they encouraged their zanies 
to propagate 

But nothing is done, unless Jonson be dragged in to swell 
the triumph ot Shakspeare 44 Jonso n" (sajs a great critic,) 
44 is, in the serious drama, as much an imitator as Shakspeare 
is an original ” The allusion is to the Julius Ccesar and 
Antony and Cleopatra of the latter , and yet it it* not very easy 
for an unprejudiced mind to discover many traits of originality 
in those tragedies, which are not to be met with m Catiline 
Whole speeches are taken from the old translation ot Plutarch, 
and put into verse with as little expense of labour as possible, 
while every incident, which could be turned to account, is 
freely borrowed from the same popular source This is rec- 
koned a merit m Shakspeare , the obloquy which is thrown on 
Jonson, therefore, for the same practice, can only arise from 
his varying so far from the example, as to have recourse to 
original authorities instead of translations 

But, proceeds the critic, 44 he was very learned as Sampson 
was very Strong, to his own hurt Blind to the nature of tragedy, 
he pulled down all antiquity upon his head, and buried 
himself under it, we see nothing of Jonson, nor indeed 
of his admired but murdered, ancients , for what shone m the 
historian is a cloud on the poet, and Catiline might have been 
a good play, if Sallust had never writ ” Conjectures on original 
Composition p 80 

All tins is very fine, and has been repeated by numbers, who 
have actuallj assumed an air of wisdom on the delivery of this 
oracular criticism, and doled out their modicums of regret on 
the fall ot the unhappy poet — and yet there is as little truth 
as candour m it Jonson has principally availed himself of 
Sallust in the early part of the history, and the version of his 
account of the first meetings of the conspirators, far from mur- 
dering the his'otian, may be classed among the most free and 
spirited translations to be found m this or any other language 

Why 44 Catiline might have been a good play if Sallust had 
never writ,” it is useless to inquire there would still have 
remained the Gieek historians, the orations of Cicero, of which 
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Jonson has made far more use than of Sallust, and many other 
original sources of information, to spoil the play — But this 
gentleman, who, like most of the poet’s censureis, never looked 
into the piece which he was reviling, well aware that Sallust 
had written on the subject of Catiline’s conspiracy, took it tor 
granted that Jonson had merely Ruined him into doggrel, and 
hazarded his assertion, tearless of question, ^nd confident of 
finding a ready belief m the prejudices of the times. 
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Bartholomew Fair ] This Comedy was produced, at the 
Hope Theatre, (on the Bank-side,) October 31, 1614, and 
acted, as Jonson tells us, by the lady Elizabeth's servants The 
lady Elizabeth was the daughter of James 1 she married the 
Elector Palatine, and saw many evil days both as a wife and 
mother her descendants have been more fortunate , and are 
now on the throne of Great r Bntam 

The Biogtaphia Dramatica speal s of an edition of this play 
m quarto, 1614 I know of no earlier one than the folio, 1631- 
1641, nor do I bdieve that it ever appeared m that form In 
the title-page, it is ''aid that it was dedicated in the jear 1614 
to king James , but by this expression no more is meant than 
that it was addressed to him m an occasional prologue, written 
for the purpose * though this, probably, led to the mistake jus f 
noticed When this play was printed, James was dead 

Bartholomew Fair was always a favourite with the people 
this is easil) accounted for from the ridicule with which- it 
covers the Puritans It was revived, as might naturally be 
expected, immediately after the Restoration, and was frequently 
honoured with a roy d command by Charles, whom tradition 
represents as greatly delighted with the character of Cokes, 
which was, indeed, excellently played by Wmtersel, and, after 
wards by Nokts, the most celebiated comic pei former ot those 
days lo this comedy, Collin, the rustic champion of Puntan- 
ism, is taken, on his visit to London, and D’Urfey gives a 
humorous account ot his zeal and fury at the scenical disgrace 
of rabbi Busy D Urfty pays an incidental compliment to this 
piece, by representing Collin as completely deceived at first, 
and believing that what he saw and heard of the Puritans was 
a scene of real life 

I am sorry to observe that the excellent folio of 1616 deserts 
us here Why this drama was not admitted mto it, cannot 
now be told, unless, as 1 believe was really the case, that much 
of that volume was earned through the press some time before 
it was given to the public Bt this as it may, the subsequent 
plays do not exhibit, to my eye, the same marks of Jonson s care 
as those already given nor do I thmk that he concerned him- 
self w ith the revision of the folio now before us, or, indeed, 
ever saw it, though many of the pieces contained m it are dated 
several years antecedent to his death 
To this comedy was prefixed the following apt motto 

Si foret m terns , ruler et Democritus nam 
Spectaret popuhm ludis attentiits ipsis, 

XJt sibi pr abentem mono spectacula phra 
Scnptores autem narrare pmaret asello 
iSellam surdo Hor lib 2, epist 1 
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THE 

PROLOGUE. 

TO THE 

KING’S MAJESTY 


Your Majesty is welcome to a Fair; 

Such place, such men, such language, and such ware 
You must expect • with these, the zealous noise 
Of your land's faction, scandalized at toys, 

As babies, hobby-horses, puppet-plays, 

And such like rage, whereof the petulant ways 
Yourself have known, and have been vext with long. 
These jor your sport, without particular wrong, 

Or just complaint of any private man, 

Who of himself, or shall think well, or can, 

The maker doth present and hopes, to-night 
To give you for a fairing, true delight. 



DRAMATIS PERSONAS 

| John, Littlewit, a pi odor 
Zeal-of-the-land Busy, suitor to dame Purecraft, 
a Banbury man * 

Winwife, his rival, a gentleman 
! Tom Quarlous, companion to Wimmfe, a gamester 
Baitholomew Cokes, an esquire of Harrow 
Humphrey Waspe, his man 
lAdam Oveido, a justice of peace 
Lan thorn Leatherhead, a hobby-hoise seller, ( toy- 


man ) 

Ezechiel Edgwoith, a cutpurse 
Nightingale, a ballad-singer 
Mooncalf, tapster to Ursula 
Dan Jordan Knockem, a horse-course i 
ranger of Turnbull t 

Val Cutting, a roarer , or bully 
Captain Whit, a bawd 
Tiouble all, a madman 


and a 


Bristle, 
Haggis e, 


l watchmen 


Pocher, a beadle 

Shark^rell \^ oor '^ cee P ers t0 puppet-show 

Solomon, Littlewit” s man 

Northern, a clothier ( a Northern man ) 

Puppy, a wrestler (a Western man ) 


Win the- fight Littlewit 

Dame Puieciaft, her mother, and a widow 

Dame Overdo 

Grace Wellborn, ward to Justice Oveido 
Joan Tiash, a ginger br ead-woman 
, Ursula, a pig woman 
Alice, mistress o the game 

Costard monger , Mousetrap-man, Cot n-cutter , 

Watch , Porters, Puppets, Passenger s, Mob, 
Boys, §c 


Banbury man ] i c a Tartan Our old writers have 
frequent allusions to the numoers ol t l »ese people at Banbury 
indeed^ the town seems to have been chiefly inhabited by them 
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The Stage 

Entei the Stage-keeper 

Stage Gentlemen, have a little patience, they 
aie e’en upon coming, instantly He that should 
begin the play, master Littlewit, the pioctor, 
has a stitch new fallen in his black silk stocking, 
’twill be drawn up ere vou can tell twenty he 
plays one o’ the Aiches* that dwells about the 
hospital, and he has a very pretty pait But for 
the whole play, will you have the truth on’t ? — I 
am looking, lest the poet heai me, 01 his man, 
master Biome,® behind the arras — it is like to be 
a verv conceited scuivy one, m plain English 
When’t comes to the Fair once, you vvue e’en as 
good go to Vnginia, foi anj. thing theie is of 
Smithheld He has not hit the humouis, he 
does not know them, he has not conversed with 

1 He plays one o' the Arches, &c ] 1 e a proctor of the Court 
of Arches, kept in Bow Church, Cheapside, which being, as it 
is said, the first church in the city raved on arches of stone, 
was therefore called St Mary de Arcubut, , or h Burn 
a Or nis man, maslei Brome,] He was our author’s amanu- 
ensis, and profiting by the instruction and conversation oi his 
master, turned author himself, and wrote several comedies, 
which were received with applause W hal 

Jonson has a copy of verses prefixed to his Northern Lass , 
an excellent comedy, worthy of being better known 
vol iv B b 
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the Bartholomew* birds, as they say , he has 
ne’ei a sword and bucklei-man in his Fair, nor 
a little Davy, 3 to take toll o’ the bawds there, as 
m my time, noi a Kindheart, if any body’s 
teeth should chance fo ache, in his play , noi a 
jugler \\ith«a well-educated ape, to come over 
the chain for a king of England, and back again 
foi the prince, and sit still on his aise for the pope 
and the king of Spam None of these fine sights 1 
Nor has he the canvas cut in the night, tor a 
hobby-horse man to creep into his she neighbour, 
and take his leap theie Nothing 1 No an some 
writer that I know had had but the penning o’ this 
mattei, he would have made you such a jig-a-jog 
m the booths, you should have thought an earth- 
quake had been in the Tair But these master- 

3 A little Daiy, &c ] I can say nothing of this person, nor of 
Kmdheart both were well known at the time, and probably 
regular frequenters of the Fair The latter was, I suppose, 
a jack-pudding to a quack, and Fletcher seems to play upon 
his name, when he makes the clown say to his Higgling mister, 
a An you had any mercy, you would not use a Kind htai t thus, 
Maid m the Mill The ape mentioned in the next line, or, at 
least, one just as xiell educa^d, is celebrated by Donne in his 
first satire 

u As thou, 0 elephant, or ape wilt do, 

u “When my names the l ng of Spam to you 
I have had occasion elsewhere to notice the excellent education 
which was bestowed on the animals of those times, and which 
enabled them to earn their bread m a very creditable manner 
See Massinger, Yol II p 61 

4 An some writer that I know had but the penning o this mattei , 
he would hate made such ajig a jog m the booths , you should hate 
thought an earthquake had been m the JFau ] If the reader had 
not already seen enough of the commentators to convince him 
that no absurdity which involves a charge against Jenson is too 
gross for them to swallow, he would naturally be surprised to 
learn that this passage 1ms been confidently produced as a strik- 
ing proof of the poets hostility to Shakspeare, u at whose 
comedies it is a manifest sneci 99 To say nothing of Mr Malone, 
could not Mr Steevens (who is not always mole-eyed) find out 
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poets, they will have then own absurd courses, 
they will be informed of nothing He has (sir 
reverence) kick’d me three or four tunes about 
the tiring-house, I thank him, for but offering 

that the Stage keeper is speaking of the writers employed to 
furnish farcical exhibitions for Bartholomew Fair, which Shak 
speare, I presume, never was ? — but enough of this u twice 
sodden folly ” The person meant cannot now be known Mr 
Gilchrist imagines, that it was Antony Munday, the city poet it 
might, not improbably, be the voluminous Hey w ood whose muse 
was always ready for a pageant or a play, a masque or a drollery , 
or, and to this I rather incline, the unfortunate Decker, whose 
necessities often drove him to occupations not altogether worthy 
of his talents Sir J Davies has an epigram on one Dacus , who 
made dialogues foi the puppets, speeches for the master of the 
ape, &c , and who is probably the same person whom Davies, 
the school master, in his Scourge of Folly , calls Dacus, the 
pot-poet ” If this should be Decker, as I almost fear it is, the 
conjecture above would be considerably strengthened The 
conclusion of s\r John’s epigram runs thus 

u He first taught him which keeps the Monuments 
At Westminster, his formal tale to say , 

And also him which puppets represents, 

And also him which with the ape doth play 
Though all his poetne be like to this, 

Amongst the poets Dacus number’d is ” 

But the Stage-keeper proceeds — u but these master poets will 
have their own absurd courses, they will be informed of nothing ” 
And this, too, say both Steevens and Malone, u is a sneer at 
our immortal bard by the envious Ben ” Papas * Is the com- 
poser of puppet shows converted, m the course of a single line, 
into a master-poet ' Men who wilfully shut their eyes, may 
persuade themselves that it is dark at noon day, but they must 
not hope to impose upon others Is it not clear that Joiison 
puts this language into the mouth of an ignorant and conceited 
retainer of the stage, as a satire on the bad taste of the vulgar, 
and, that he is himself, the master-poet at whom the pert Stage- 
keeper directs his sarcasm * — His appeal to the audience is 
evidently designed to characterize the buffooneries m which 
they mainly delighted, and there can be little dottbi4hat scenes 
of the grossest nature were exhibited in the ’pettsy theatres 
* booths of the time 

B b 2 
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to put in with my expei lence I’ll be judged by 
you, gentlemen, now, but for one conceit of 
mine would not a fine pump upon the stage 
have done well, for a property now ? and a punk 
set undei upon hei head, with her stern up ward, 
and have been soused by my witty young masters 
o’ the Inns of Couit? What think you of this for 
a shew, now? he will not hear o’ this 1 I im an 
ass 1 I * and j et I kept the stage in master 
Xarleton’s time, 6 I thank my stars ho ' an 
that man had In ed to has e played inBai tholomew 
F ur, you should have seen him have come in, 
and have been cozen’d in the cloth-quarter, so 
finely ' and Adams, the rogue, have leaped and 
capered upon him, and have dealt his vermin 


5 And yet 1 1 cpt the stage in master Tarleton’s time^] He was 
a celebrated comedian m the reign of Qicen Elizabeth, and 
excelled in the performance of droll and humourous characters 

Whal 

Tarleton seems to have been a kind of licensed jester , and he 
abused tl e favour of the audience upon all occasions, interlard- 
ing his part with spontaneous effusions, of which it is not easy 
at this distance of time to discover the merit He was, pci haps, 
the most popular comic pei former that ever trod the stage, and 
his memory was chuished with fond delight by the vulgar to 
the period of the revolution It is afflicting to add, that this 
extraordinary min lived and died a profligate, for I give no 
credit to the u songs and sonnets” which tell of his recantation 
and repcntanc< These were hawked about as commonly as 
u d) ing speeches,” and were probably of no better auti only 
Tailcton died m 15S8, and left the stage free lor Ke ie and 
Reed 

In the last edition of the Biograplua hiamatica, it is s id that 
u Ben Jonson, who libelled the players, merlons Tarleton with 
gome respect for supporting the characte ot the Stage keeper 
xn Bartholomew lair 1 The editor is one of those who confi, 
dently undertaki to vouch for the bad qualities o i Jonson, and 
who, from the p esent specimen (which is but one of a tnousand) 
appears to be utterly ignorant of the very passage on w v eh he 
has the hardihood to found his calumny 
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about, as though they had cost him nothing 1 
and then a substantial watch to hat e stolen in 
upon them, and taken them awav, with mistak- 
ing words, as the fashion is in the stage piactiee s 

® And then a substantial watch to ha"e stolen in upon them, and 
taken era away with mistaking words, as the fashion is in the 
stage practice] Ibis is certainty a sneer on Shakspear the 
•watch in Much ado about Nothin break in upon Bo acchio and 
Conrade, as they are talki ig together, md huiry them away to 
the constable, where the chief humour ot the see le, and of the 
proceedings afterwards, is owing to the ignorai ce of the watch 
and the officers, who perpetually blundei in then lat guage 

Wh\l 

Whalley, like the rest, in his eagerness to criminate Jonson, 
overleaps every difficulty in his way 1 he Stagt kt eper, who 
is the representative of an ill-judging audience, evidently reters 
to some popular farce, in which the rogue Adams (the fool of 
the piece) boie a prominent part The sneer at ^hakspeare, 
which is so evident to WhalUy, and the commentators, I am 
not clear sighted enough to discern — if Much ado about Nothing 
be realty meant in this place, I should rather suppose that the 
poet, by putting the u sneer ” at it into the mouth of this absurd 
coxcomb, who is immediately dnven with contempt from the 
stage, intended to compliment it — but, in fact, I do not think 
that this comedy was meant at all 1 he guardians of the night, 
for what reason it is not easy to saj , had been proverbial for 
their blundering simplicity, before Shal speare was born and 
it is scarcely possible to look into an old play without seeing 
how deepty this opinion wag rooted m the minds of the people 
Till Glapthorne s exctlknt comedy, no one supposed it pos- 
sible that wit could be found in the watch , or in the consta- 
ble who headed them and they are never introduced on the 
stage without the u mistaking of words,’’ mentioned above It 
would be too much to require us to believe that Shakspeare 
was the first who noticed this fertile source ot amustment, 
especially as he seems rather to content himself with impioving 
and dignity ing what was already on the stage than to have 
laboured after the introduction of novelties Briefly, I am 
persuaded not only that there were many contemporaneous 
pieces in which these characters were introduced, but that 
some one of the number was distinguished for the buhoon tricks 
here specified by the Stage keeper nor will I pay so ill a 
compliment to the judgment of Jonson, as to imagine for a 
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Entei the Bookholder 7 with a Scrivener 

Book How now ' what rare discourse aie vou 
fallen upon, ha? havd \ou found any familiais 
here, that you are so free? what s the business? 

Stage Nothing, but the understanding gen- 
tlemen o the ground here ask’d my judgment * 

Book Youi judgment, rascal' for what® 
sweeping the stage, or gathering up the broken 
apples for the bears within <■* Away, rogue, it’s 
come to a fine degiee m these spectacles, when 
such a youth as you pretend to a judgment \_Ent 
Stage~Keeper ] — And yet he may, in the most of 
this mattei, i’ faith for the Author has writ it 
just to his mendian, and the scale of the grounded 

moment that when he had resolved to be u keen and critical*” 
he would defeat his own purpose, by taxing the vehicle of his 
satire with swinish ignorance, and dismissing him with ignominy 
and contempt fiom the stage 

7 Ento the Bookholder,] i e the prompter He is con* 
stanily so termed by the old writers for the stage 

8 The undemanding gentlemen of the ground foie] t e the 
pit So Hamlet, 

u To split the ears of the gioundlmgs ” 

The woid generally used by way of contempt Whal 

The pit was sunk considerably Beneath the level of the stage, 
and had neither chairs nor benches indeed, it seems probable 
that it was not even floored, at least, at this theatre From 
the depth of the pit originated those perpetual jokes which are 
found in our old dramatists on the groundlwgs undei stanaers , 
&c Thus Shirley, with a manifest sneer at u all ShaLspcares 
historical plays/ which his commentators have untortunately 
overlooked 1 

a No shews, no dance, and, what you most delight m, 

Grave understands here’s no targetfighting ” 

Doubtful Beir 

& biolen apples for the bears within®*} The bear- 

garden was m the vicimtv of this theatre, which, from Jonson’s 
own account, was not altogether unworthy ol its neighbour 
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Judgments here, his play-fellows m wit. — Gen- 
tlemen, [ comes forward,.] not for want of a pro- 
logue, but by way of a new one, I am sent out 
to you herewith a scrivener, and certain articles 
drawn out m haste between our author and you; 
which if you please to hear, and as«they appear 
reasonable, to appiove of; the play will follow 
presently. — Read, scribe, give me the counter- 
pane.* 

Scuv. Articles of agreement , indented, between 
the spectators or hearers , at the Hope on the 
Bankside in the county of Surry , on the one party ; 
and the author of Bartholomew Fair, in the said 
place and county , on the other party • the one and 
thirtieth day of October 16 14, and in the twelfth year 
of the reign of our sovereign lord, James, by the 
grace of God, king of England, France, and Ireland, 
defender of the faith , and of Scotland the seven and 
fortieth. 

Impnmis. It is covenanted and agreed, by and 
between the parties aforesaid, and the said specta- 
tors and hearers , as well the curious and envious, 
as the favouring and judicious, as also the grounded 
judgments and understandings, do for themselves 
severally covenant and agree to remain in the places 
their money or friends have put them in with pat lence, 
for the space of two hours and an half, and some- 
what more . In which time the author prnmseth to 
present them by us, with a new sufficient play, called 
Bartholomew Fair, merry, and as full of noise, as 
sport made to delight all, and to of end none, 
provided they have either the wit or the honesty to 
think well of themselves. 

It is further agreed, that every person here have 

* Gvoe me the counterpane.] e< One part,” Cole says, u of a 
pair of deeds or indentures.” 1 It is the legal term, counterpana 
indentures. 
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fus or then free-will of censure, to like o) dislike at 
their own charge, the authoi having now depurtea 
with his tight i * shall be lawful for any man to 

judge his *rvpen worth, his iwehv-Den'ztor th, so to 
his eighteen-pence, tz iff shillings, half a a own, to 
the value of Jus place , pi ondtd always his place get 
not above las wit And if he pay Joi half a dozen, 
he may censui e for all them too, so that he w ill 
undei take that they shall be silent He shall put in 
jor censui cs ha e as they do joi lots at the lottery 
mai ry, if he di op but six -pence at the door , and will 
censui e a crown’s-worth it is thought there is no 
conscience or justice m that 

It is also agieed, that every man heie exercise his 
own judgment, and not censui t by contagion, or 
upon trust, ji om anothei s voice 01 face, that sits 
by him, be he never so first in the commission of 
wit , as also, that he be fixed and settled in his 
censure, that what he approves or not approves to 
day, he will do the same to-morrow , end if to- 
morrow, the nevt day, and so the next wreck, if need 
be ana not to be brought about by any that sits on 
the bench with him , though they indite and arraign 
plays daily He that will swear, Jeronimo, Or An- 
dromeus, are the best plays yet, shall pass unex - 

- He that will swear Andromcus, &e ] Dr Percy, who was 
not altogether so far gone in the Jonsophobui as some of the 
commentators on Shakspeare, refers to this passage as a kind 
of proof tnat Titus Andiom us was not written by Shal - 
speare This unfortunate circumstance puts Sleevens m a 
flame He vehemently rejects the doctor’s inference, and declares 
that Ben’s disapprobation of that play is “ nothing to the 
puipose, because he has unsparingly ^ensured the Tempest , and 
others of Shakspeaie’s most finished pieces, while the ■whole of 
hs prologue to Every Man in his Humour ” (which, as I have 
shewn, has not the slightest allusion to onr immortal bard) “ is 
a mabaous sneer upon him ” 

lhis is pretty well but Mr Malone, not to be outdont by 
bis associate ra calumny, brings forward a contemptuous epithet 
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cepted at here, as a man whose judgment shews it is 
constant , and hath stood still these Jive and twenty 
or thirty years 'J hough it be an ignorance it is a 
virtuous and staid ignorance , and next to truth , a 
■eonjirwed error does well, 5 such a one the author 
knows where tojind him 

It is further covenanted \ concluded, and agreed, 
That how great soever the expectation be, no pa son 
here is to erpect more than he knows, or bettn ware 
than a Jair will affoi d : neither to look back to the 
swoi d ai d buckler age oj kuithftdd, but content 
himself with the present Instead cj a little Daxy , 
to take toll o’ the bawds, the author doth piomtse a 
strutting horse-courser 4 with a leei di unlaid, two 
or three to attend dim, m as good equipage as you 
would wish And then Jor Kindheai t the tooth- 
drawer, ajine oily pig woman with her tapftcr, to 
bid you welcome, anil a consort oj roai enjor musuk. 
A wise justice oj peace meditant, instead oj a jugler 

(stale) incidentally bestowed on Pencles by our author, as an 
additional piool that this wretched diama was u rittf n b\ Shak- 
spearc ,,f whom,” as the critic adds, 4fc he appeals* to have 
hated and envied moiely because the spki.doui of his genius ha l 
surpassed his own” 1 — Not m Penck's* I presume — but such 
aie the legitimate occasions seized, by tne commentate! s, to 
vent then senseless malignity, irom page to page, against the 
charactei of Jon son * 

3 With a leei dninka\d(\ 1 e so drunk, as to be incapable 
of managing himselt, but &ee the New Inn . 

4 A hoi se-course? ,] In the Dramatis Personae, Kuockem is 
called a hoi sc-cowser and a i angei oj Tui nhull A hotse-toui scr, 

„as old Fitzheiboit says, diftus from a hoise mastei 46 A corser 
is he that byeth all ryders horses, and sclleth them aga^ne, the 
horse-mayster is he thatbjeth wjlde horses, and breketh them, 
and then selleth them ” This, peihaps, was more than Jonson 
fcnew. It is sufficient to say that he uses the word, as his con- 
temporaries did, tor a horse-dealer. A Turnhuil street ranger 
wants no explanation. I may, however, take the opportunity 
ot adding, that in the note, Vol. I. p. 17, 1 should have aciutd 
Tm nhull to the other names for Tremill-street. 
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with an ape A civil cutpurse searchant A sxoeet 
singer of new ballads allurant and as fresh an 
hypocrite , as evet was broached , rampant If thei e 
be never a servant monstei in the fan , who can help 
it, he says, nor a nest 'of antiques he is loth to 

* IJ there be neie? a servant monster in the fair who can help it 9 
he says, nor a nest of antiques ? ] Our author, and who can help 
it, is still venting his sneers at Shakspeare The servant monster 
is the character of Caliban in the Tempest the nest of antiques 
is tne clowns who dance in the Winters lale and, lest he 
should be thought not to speak plainly enough, he expressly 
mentions those pla\s in the next sentence I am afraid the 
reader will think but ill either of Jonson*s judgment, or his 
candour, when he thus ridicules what has been generally ad- 
mired by men of real taste but I believe the sneer was 
designed not so much to ridicule Shal speure for his invention, 
as the passion of Ihe mob for spectacles of this kmd Whal 

I have omitted a pait of Whalley’s note, is not greatly to the 
purpose, and shall leave my opinion of what remains to be 
gathered from the observations on the charges brought against 
Jonson by more recent commentators 

As this passage has furnished such abundant matter for 
obloquy, it may not be amiss to examine it at large Steevens, 
who is inclined to be complimentary, says that the Tempest was 
not secure from the criticism of our pott, (he had just charged 
him with having unsparingly censured it) u whose malice 
appears to be more than equal to his wit He says, if there be 
never a servant-monster in the fair, who can help it 55 And 
Malone affirms that 44 Jonson endeavours to depreciate this 
beautiful comedy by calling it a foolery The depreciation 
remains to be proved — but (I regret to say it) I have a heavier 
charge against Mr Malone than a too piecipitate conclusion — 
a charge of misrepresentation Toolery , cannot indeed be applied 
to any wo^k without an intent to depreciate it but this was 
not Jonson’s word, nor was it even m his contemplation The 
term used by him is drollery , which had a precise and specific 
bearing upon the whole subject of his Induction A dioll, or 
drollery , was the appropriate term for a puppet show, and is so 
applied by all the writeis of his time Thus Claudia, m the 
Tragedy of Vakntian , declares that 44 She had rather make a 
drollery till thirty , 59 1 e spend her youth in making puppet- 
shows, which she considers as the lowest scene of degradation 
and so, indeed in many other places Ihe term continued m 
use down to the last century, for Dennis says, m one of his 
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make nature afaaidia his plays , like those that beget 
tales , tempest $, and such like drollenes , wu 

letteis that u he went to see the siege of Namur , a cbo//, at 
Baitholomew Fair ” Subsequently to Jon son’s time, the word 
was> applied to a farcical dialogue in a single scene but there 
is, I confidently btheve, no instance of a drollery being used 
for a legitimate comedy The leader now sees ah the advantage 
derived by Mr Malone from his sophistication had he adhered 
to Jom>on’s own language, this part of the chaige against him 
could not have been sustained for a moment I now return to 
Steevens u Servant monster” is undoubtedly to be found m 
the Tempest but I am yet to learn that the expression was the 
invention of Shakspeire, or even peculiar to him though he 
has applied it with inimitable humour The redaer is not to 
learn that the town in those dajs abounded with exhibitions of 
what%ere familial ly called monsters, 1 e creatures of various 
kinds which were taught a thousand antic tncl s , the constant 
concomitants of poppe* shows u I would not have you,” says 
Machin, u step into the subuibs, and acquaint yourself either 
with n ousters , or motions Dumb Kmght And Jonson him- 
self, m a subsequent part of this play, makes Bristle tax Haggise 
with loitering behind u to see the man with the monsters n 
Elephants, camels, bears, horses, &c were ail accomoanied 
by apes, who amused the spectator bj assuming a command 
over them Nor is the custom, nor the language yet obsolete 
I have frequently seen, at a country fair, a dog or bear called 
out to u shew his obedience to his master ” an ape, or 
monkey, that mounted, and drove him about at will This 
was the servant monster of Jonson’s age , but there was yet 
another, the clown who conducted the mummery of such 
characters as the machinery of the show required, beasts and 
fishes of the most uncouth and monstrous forms The frequency 
and popularity of these exhibitions are excellently noted by Mr 
Gilchrist, and it is impossible to look at the part of Tnnculo, 
without seeing that it bears an immediate reference to this 
custom , and wc may form some idea of the roar of the old 
theatre, at hearing him and his associate unwittingly cha- 
racterise themselves as monsters , by adopting the well-known 
expression 

46 The Winter s Tale is sneered at,” Mr Malone says, m the 
nest of antiques f 1 e the twelve satyrs who dance at the sheep- 
shearing ” Twelve satyrs a nest ot antiques ! The) were full 
grown ones however — u Old Ben,” as Mr Malone judiciously 
observes, 44 generally spoke out,” and here is a notable proof 
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head with other men's heels , let the concupiscence 
of jigs and dances reign as strong as it will amongst 

of it* The stage direction is, u Tnter twelve rustics habited 
like satyrs, they dance, and then exeunt 5 And it is this harm- 
less dance* common to man} plays then on the stage, and which, 
indeed, is not the only one in this very scent, that made nature 
afraid , and excited the indignation of Jonson 1 It is moititying 
to be reduced to nonce such stuft , but whatever may be my 
own weansomeness and disgust, the readei who has patiuit'y 
toiled through fifteen volumes of malicious falsehood, cannot, 
m justice, complain that a few pages are occasion dly laid be- 
fore him ui refutation ot it — Jonson is still speaking ol puppet 
shows, and those who are aware of the profane and mon (nous 
exhibitions which were m vogue at the mon ent ot bis unt ng, 
will not be surprized at the vehemence of his !an fe uag<» The 
Creation oj the World the Destruction oj Sodom and Gomonak 
(here was a tempo t of file ,) the Story oj Jonas and the whale , 
the u tale to which he alludts, (and hire too, was a u tem- 
pest, )and a number of other miraculous events unintentionally, 
perhaps, burlesqued Irom Scriptmc — these were whuut made 
natur e afr aid, ard not an innocent dance by a description of 
beirgs familial to every Irequenter of the stage 

Had not the critics so kindly pointed out the meaning of a 
nest of antiques, I should have taken itior one of those ridicu- 
lous coHcctions of old trumpet y, ^calleu, I bcliev* , ti avelhng 
museums,) by which the creuuhty of the good citizens has m 
all periods been sonrewhat al nstd — At all events, I should not 
have stumbled on satjrs Our ancestors indeed, used the same 
word (antiques) for antics, and antiquities, but, even m the 
former en e, 1 cannot admit that it means satyrs I he antique 
was the vice or clown of the old stage , and indeed loul Bacon, 
(not the worst judge of language,) expressly distinguishes the 
two characters 45 Antimasques 9 (he says) are usually composed 
of satyrs, baboons, ant qves, beasts,” &c Essays , xxxvn The 
fact setn s to be, that the commentators, having fir t determined 
that the Winter’s Talc wu« ridiculed* looked through it for 
something to justify their conclusion ’ Had they turned to Bar- 
iholomtw Jatr, they would have discovei ed something to their 
purpose In the third act, Jonson mentions 66 a. nest of beards 9 
a sneer umcubttdy, u and who can help it, at Autolycus, 
who is furnished with a beard, (A jlV S m ) and is moreover 
a little of an antique Here the attack is direct and palpable * 
Here u old Ben speaks out f ” This fortunate quotation ot mine 
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you yet if the puppets will please any body , they 
shall be inti eated to come m 

In consideration of which, it is finally agreed, by 
the aforesaid hearers and spectatoi s, That they nei- 
thei m themselves conceal, mr safer by them to be 
concealed, any state decypher ei , oi polipic picklock* 
op the scene, so solemnly ridiculous, as to search out, 
who was meant by the gmgei bread woman, who by 
the hobby-horse man, who by the costai d-monger, 
nay, who by then wares Or that will pretend to 

may be of us^ m a philological sense, as it tends to shew that 
nest dots not, as the critics s*em to suppose, exclusively, and 
necessarily mean, 66 a dance of satyrs ’ 

Long as this note is, I am unwilling to dismiss it without 
noticing the immense importance of the “ malignity” of Jonson 
to the commentators 1 It settles dates, it decides controvers es, 
and it occasionally reconciles the bitterest enemies — (( your %f 
is not a more excellent peace maker ” u The Tempest it 
seems, u must have been written before 1614 f> But why ? 
The answer is as ready as a bonowers cap — “ because Jonson 
sneers at it in that year ’ ! And this settles the contest 

With respect to the c< Winte) s Tale-, Mr Malone once as- 
signed it to 1604, but fortunately observing u that Ben Jonson 
had ndiculed it m his Bartholomew Fa ) , which fiist appeared in 
1614,” he mchnts to think *hat it was joined in the same ce»- 
sure with the Tempest in consequence oi the two plays having 
been produced at no great distance of time f ora eacn other , 
and t lat, therefore, the IVintei s Tale ough to have been as 
cnbec 3 to the )ear 1613 1 I am afraid tha we are sti 1 ! afloat m 
this matter 3 for it haopens, (though Mr Malone, who probably 
nevci opened Jonson m h s hie, except to run his linger rapidly 
dow i a particular page, was ignorant ot it,) that the expressions 
which have given such oftence, are copied almost liter illy from 
the preface to the 4to edition of the Alchemist , which appeared 
in *612 Such is the sad effect of laying foundations tor argu 
me t m prepiuicc and injustice * 

6 Any po u c pul oJi \j i } c scene so solemnly ridiculous, &c ] 
lhou^i l nave endtavoured, and I trust not altogether unsuc- 
cessfully, to defend Jonson from the charge o‘ attacking Snek- 
speare on all occasions, yet I am by no means prepared ; to 
chimpion him to the utterance ” With all my zeal for the 
auhior, I am compelled to admit that he levelled a very 
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affirm on his own rnspir ed ignor ance, what Mu rot 
of Magistrates 7 is meant by the justice, what great 
lady by the pig woman, what concealed statesman by 
the seller of mouse-ti aps, and so of the rest But 
that such person, or persons, so found, be left clis- 
cozered to the mercy of the author, as a forfeitur e 
to the stage, and your laughlei afoiesaid As also 
such as shall so desper ately, or ambitiously play the 
fool by his place aforesaid, to challenge the authoi 
of scunility, because the language somewhere sa- 
vours of Smiti '/field, the booth, and the pigbt oth, or 
of profaneness, because a madman cues, God quit 
you, oi bless you ' In witness zvkereof as you have 
preposterously put to your seals ah eady, which is 
your money, you will now add the other pai t of suf- 
fr age, youi hands Tht play shall presently begin 
Ana though the Fair be not kept in the same legion 
that some here, perhaps, would have it , yet think, 
that therein the author hath observed a special deco- 
rum, the place being as dirty as Smithfeld, and as 
stinking every whit 

Howsoever, he prays you to believe, his ware is 
still the same, else you will make him justly suspect 
that he that is so loth to look on a baby or an hobby- 
horse her e, would be glad to take up a commodity of 
them, at any laughter or loss m another place [Exe 


cruel sneer at Mi Malone in this place , and another equally 
severe at Mr Steevens, a few lines below , to say nothing of 
the bitter ridicule flung on the minor commentators in every 
part of it Could any traces be found of then having read this 
passage, I should sincerely condole wjth tnem on their suffer- 
ings > but they never got beyond the preceding page 

7 What M 7i or of Magistrates,"] Alluding to the collection 
or series of poems so named, describing the fall of the Unjor - 
tunate Great a work, which had its rise from Lydgate’s Fall of 
Princes It was begun by R Bald wine, assisted by others, 
about 1550 Afterwards it was republished, with additions by 
John Higms in 1587 And the last edition with enlargements^ 
by Ifachard Niccols 3 in 1610 WaAn 
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ACT I SCENE I 
A Room m Littlewit’s House 

Enter Littlewit with a license m his hand 

Lit A pretty conceit, and worth the finding 1 
I have such luck to spin out these fine things 
still, and, like a silk-worm, out of my self Iieie’s 
master Bartholomew Cokes, of Harrow o’ the 
Hill, in the county of Middlesex, esquire, takes 
forth his license to marry mistress Grace Well- 
born, of the said place and county and when 
does he take it forth ? to-day 1 the four and 
twentieth of August 1 Baitholomew-day 1 Bar- 
tholomew upon Bartholomew' theie s the device 1 
who would have maiked such a leap fiog chance 
now? A veiy - - - - less 1 than imes-ace, on two 
dice' Well, go thy waj a, J >hn Littlewit, pioc- 
tor John Littlewit one of the pretty wits of 
Paul’s, the Littlewit of London, so thou art 
called, and something beside When a quirk or 
a quiblin does scape thee, and thou dost not 
watch and apprehend it, and bring it afore the 
constable of conceit, (theie now, I speak quib 
too,) let them carry thee out o’ the archdeacon’s 

1 A yety - . - less, &c 3 A word appears to have dropped 

out here I would propose little as a substitute 
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court into bis kitchen and make a Jack of thee, 
instead of a John There I am again la ' — 

Enter Mrs Little wit 

Win, good moirow, Win , ay many, Win, now 
you look finch indeed, Win 1 this ^ap does con- 
vince 1 2 You’d not have worn it, Win, noi have 
had it velvet, but a lough country beaver, with 
a coppei band, like the coney-skin woman of 
Budge row 3 sweet Win, let me kiss it 1 And hei 
fine high shoes, like the Spanish lady 1 Good 
Win, go a little, I would fain see thee pace, 
prett} Win , by this fine cap, I could nevei 
leav e kissing on’t 

Mis Lit Come indeed la, you aie such a fool 
still I 

Lit No, but half a one, Win, you aie the 
t’othei half man and wife make one fool, Win 
Good 1 Is there the pioctor, or doctoi indeed, 
in the diocese, that ever had the fo r tune to win 
him such a Win 1 There I am again * I do feel 
cot ceits coming upon me, more than I am able 
to turn tongue to A pox o’ these pretendeis* 


% This cap docs convince,] 1 e subdue or overpower (me) by 
its beauty 1 ht w ord is used m a similar manner by Shakspeare 
and others 

3 The coney shin jooman of Budge row ] a Cordwamers ward > 
(Slow sa^s 1 u rurnetn wrs+ tho ow Budge rou, a street so 
called of budge , iu^re u d of the skinners dwelling there ” 
The consumption of ribbit skins, at that time, for linings, and 
facings ol gowns, caps &c was immense 

4 A pox on these p/tterdus &c ] 1 hese pretenders to wit, 

were our duthor, and his pot t cal friends, Shakspeare, Beau, 
mont, Fletchci,&c who n sorted to these taverns, particularly 
to the last ot the three, the Mermaid There also sir Walter 
Raleigh kept hi club Master Littlewit’s triumph over them is 
sufhciently pleasant 
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to wit ' your Three Cranes, Mitre and Mcrmaul- 
nren ' not a com of true salt, not a gram of 
right mustard amongst them all. They may 
stand for places, or so, again the next wit-fall, 
and pay two-pence in a quart more foi their 
canaiy than other men. But give me the man 
cau stait up a justice of wit out of six shillings 
beei, aud give the law to all the poets and poet- 
suckeis in town — because they aie the playeis’ 
gossips 1 'Slid, othei men have wives as fine as 
the playeis, ancl as well diest. Come hither, 
Win. [Kisses her. 

Enta Winwife. 

Wmw. Why, how now, mastei Litllewit ' inea* 
suiing of lips, or molding of kisses? which is it? 

Lit. Tioth, I am a little taken with my Win’s 
dressing heie : does it not fine, master Winwife 3 
How do jou appiehend, sn ? she would not 
have worn this habit. I challenge all Cheapside 
to shew such another’ Mooi -fields, Pnnlico- 
path, oi the Exchange, in a summer evening, 
with a lace to hoot, as this has Deal Win, let 
master Winwife kiss you. He comes a wooing 
to our mothei, Win, and may be oiu fathu 
perhaps, Win Theie’s no haini in him, Win. 

JVuno. None in the eaitb, master Littlewit. 

[ Kisses her. 

Lit. I envy no man my dehcates, sir. 

JVnrw. Alas, you have the garden where they 
grow still 1 A wife heie with astiawberry breath, 
cheriy-lips, apucot cheeks, and a soft veivet 
head, 5 like a melicotton. 

5 A soft velvet head like a melicotton ] The allusion is to 
Win's cap . a velvet cap was* at this time, the fashionable dress. 
In consequence of a sumptuary law made by Elizabeth, ceased * 
(as Stow tells us) u the wearing of minever caps, otherwise 
called three corner caps, which formerly v, as the wearing of all 

VOL. IV. C c 
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Lit Good, l’faith * now dulness upon me, that 
I had not that before him, that I should not 
light on’t as well as he 1 velvet head 1 

Wmw But my taste, master Littlewit, tends 
to fiuit of a later kind , the sobei matron, your 
wife’s mother 

Lit Ay, we know you are a suitor, sir, Win 
and I both wish you well By this license here, 
would you had hei, that \oui two names weie 
as fast in it as here aie a couple ' Wm would 
fain have a fine young father i’ law, with a fea- 
thei , that Ik r mother might hood it and chain 
it with mistiess Overdo But you do not take the 
right course, master Wmwife 

Wmw No, master Littlew.it, why? 

Lit You are not mad ei ough 

Wmw IIow 1 is madness a light couise ? 

Lit I say nothing, but I wink upon Win You 
have a fuend, one master Quarlous, comes heie 
sometimes 

Wmw, Why, he makes no love to hei, does he ? 
Lit Not a token worth that ever I saw, I as- 

suieyou but 

Wmw What ? 

Lit He is the more mad -cap of the two You 
do not apprehend me 

Mn Lit You have a hot coal m your mouth 

now, you cannot hold 

Lit Let me out with it, deal Wm 
Mis Lit I’ll ceil him myself 
Lit Do, and take all the thanks, and much 
good do th} pietty heait, Wm 


grave mations — bat the Aldermen’s wives and such like, made 
them bonnets of velvet, after the miniver cap fashion, but 
larger, which made a great shew upon their heads ' Win’s, 
however, was small The mehcotton is a late kind of peach 
It is mentioned by Bacon as coming in September 
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Mrs. Lit. Sn, my mothei has had her nativity, 
watei cast lately by the cunning-men m Cow- 
lane, and they have told hei hei foitune, and do 
ensuie her, she shall never have happy houi, 
unless she marry w’thiu thassen’mght, and uhen 
it is, it must be a madman, they say.- 

Lit. , biit it must be a gentleman madman. 

Mrs Lit. Yes, so the t’othci man of Moor- 
fields sajs. 

Winto. Ba ( docs she beLeve them 5 

Lit. Ycc, ami has been at Bedlam twee since 
eveiv da}, to mqi lie if an}’ gentleman be the. e, 
or to come theie mud 

JVhiio. Why, this is a cor.feJeiacy, ' a mere 
piece of practice upon hei by these impostois. 

Lit. I tell her so , or else, say I, that they 
mean some young madcap gentleman ; for the 
devil can equivocate as well as a shop keeper: 
and therefore would I advise you to be a little 
madder than nrastei Quadbits heieafter. 

/Find). Where is she, stirring jet 5 

Lit. Stirring 1 yes, and studying an old elder 
come from Banbuiy, a suitoi that puts in here 
at meal tide, to piaise the painful biethicn, or 
pi ay that the sweet singers mav be restored ; 
says a giace as long as his breath lasts him 1 
Some time the spun is so stioug with him, it 
gets quite out of him, and then my mother, or 
Wm, aie fain to fetch it again with malmsey or 
aqua coelestis.* 

' Whj, tbs is a confederacy,] The trick was well under- 
stood at tb>s peuod, and st 11 better in that wh ch immediately 
followed. Foreman, and nose of the Ct eats, celebrated by tnat 
puncc oi impostors, Lilly, scci .1 to have deuved their ciuef 
support irom it 

» Aqua tufcsus,] Not, I behove, hat Ilorrce calls aqua 
celcstis, but some kind of strong w.-ter , perhaps, aquavioe, 
or brandy. 


C c % 



Mis Lit Yes, indeed, we have such *i tedious 
life with him foi his diet, and his clothes too * 
he breaks hi=> buttons, and ciacks seams at every 
saying he sobs out 

Lit He cannot abide my vocation, he says 

Mrs Lit No , he told my mother, a proctoi 
was a claw of the beast, and that she had little 
less than committed abomination in many mg me 
so as she has done 

Lit Every line, he says, that a proctor wi ites, 
when it comes to be read in the bishop’s couit, 
is a long blackball, kemb’d out of the tail of 
Antichrist 

Winw When came this piosely te ? 

Lit Some three davs since* 

Entei Quaklous 

Qua i O sir, have you ta’en soil here ? 7 It’s 
well a man may leach you aftei three hours 
lunnrag yet * What an unmeiciful companion 
art thou, to quit thy lodging at such ungentle* 
manly liouis ! none but a scatteied covey of 
fidlers, 01 one of these lag rakers in dunghills, 
oi some marrow bone man at most, would have 
been up when thou wert gone abroad, by all 
description I pray thee what ailest thou, thou 
canst not sleep ? hast thou thorns in thy eye- 
lids, 01 thistles m thy bed ? 

If urn I cannot tell it seems you had nei- 
ther m youi feet, that took this pain to find me 

Quar No, an I had, all the lime hounds o’ 
the city should have diawn aftei you by the 
scent rather — Master John Littlew it • God save 

7 Have you taen soil heie#] A stag is said to take soil, when 
being hard piessed by the hounds, he takes to the water for 
safety Whae 
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you, sir. ’Twas a hot night with some of us, last 
night, John shall we pluck a hail of the same 
wolf to-day,* proctor John 3 

Lit. Do you remember, master Quaiious, what 
we discoursed on last night 3 

Quar Not I, JoTin, nothing that. I either dis- 
couise or do; at those times I forfeit all to for- 
getfulness 

Lit. No 1 not concerning Win 3 look you, 
theie she is, and diest, as I told you she should 
be . haik you, sir, [whispei's him.'] had you for- 
got ? 

'Quar. By this head I’ll beware how I keep 
you company, 9 John, when I [am] diunk, an you 
hate this dangerous memory : that’s ceitain. 

Lit. Why, sir 3 

Quar. Why ' we were all a little stained last 
night, sprinkled with a cup or tuo, and I agreed 
with proctor John here, to come and do some- 
what with Win (I know not what ’twas) to-day , 
and he puts me m mind on’t now ; he says he 
was coming to fetch me. Before truth, if you 
have that feaiful quality, John, to lemembei 
when you aie sober, John, what you pioniise 
drunk, John; I shall take heed of you, John. 
For this once I am content to wink at you. 
Where's jr oui wife 3 come hithei, Win. [Kisses her. 

Mrs. Lit. Why, John 1 do you see this, John 3 
look you I help me, John. 

Lit. O Win, fie, what do you mean, Wm 3 be 
womanly, Win ; make an outcry to your mother, 
Win ! master Qua’ilous is an honest gentleman, 

* Shall tie pluck a halt of the same wolf to-day . A proveibial 
phrase for getting intoxicated again, with the same liquor 

9 I’ll beware how I keep you company Jonson had the Greek 
adage m his thoughts, Micro fivy/Mva crvfiiroTry, 



and oui woi shipful good friend. Win, and he is 
master Winwife’s fnend too and master Win- 
wife comes a suitoi to your mother, Win, as I told 
■you before, Win, and may peihaps be oui fathei, 
Win they 11 do y ou nq h u m, Win , they ai e both 
oui woishipful good fuends Mastei Quarlous' 
you must know m istei Quailous, Win, you 
must not quairel with mastei Quarlous, Win 
Qua i No, Me’Il kiss again, and fall m 

[Kisses her again 

Lit Yes, do, good Win 
Mis Lit In faith you aie a fool, John 
Lit A fool John, she calls me, do you mails, 
that, gentlemen ? pretty Littlewit of \elvet' a 
fool- John 

Qua) She may call y ou an apple- John,* if \ ou 
use this [Aside ] [Kisses her again 

IVinw Pray thee forbear, for my respect, 
somewhat 

Quar Hoy-day' hew respective you aie be- 
come o’ the sudden 1 I fcai this family w ill turn 
you leformed too, piay you come about again 
Because she is m possibility to be your daughter- 
in-law, and may ask you blessing heieafter, 
when she courts it to lotenham to eat cieam' 
Well, I will forbear, sir, but i’ faith, would thou 
wouldst leave thy exeicise of widow-hunting 
once, this drawing aftei an old leverend smock 
by the splay-foot' There cannot be an ancient 
tripe 01 tullibub in the town, but thou art 
straight nosing it, and ’tis a fine occupation 
tbou’lt confine thyself to-, when thou hast got 
one, scrubbing a piece of buff, as if thou hadst 
the peipetuity of Pannier-aily 1 to stink m, oi 

* She may call you an apple John] A punning allusion to 
sppk^squtre i e pimp, or procurer 
1 Pmimer^illey] Leading from Paternoster row into New- 
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perhaps worse, currying a carcass that thou hast 
hound thyself to alive. I’ll be sworn, some of 
them that thou art, or hast been a suitor to, aie 
so old, as no chaste 01 married pleasure can ever 
become them; the honest instrument of procrea- 
tion has foity years since left to belong to them; 
thou must visit them as thou would’st do a tomb, 
with a toich or thiee handfuls of link, flaming hot, 
and so thou may’st hap to make them feel thee, 
and after come to inherit according to thy 
inches * A sweet course for a man to waste the 
biand of life for, to be still laking himself a 
fortune in an old woman’s einbeis ' We shall 
have thee, aftei thou hast been but a month 
man led to one of them, look like the quaitan 
ague and the black jaundice met m a face, and 
walk as if thou hadst bonovv’d legs of a spinner, 
and voice of a ciicket. I would endure to hear 
fifteen sermons a weekforhei, and such coarse and 
loud ones, as some of them must be 1 I would e’en 
desire of fate, I might dwell in a drum, and take 
in my sustenance with an old broken tobacco- 
pipe and a straw. Dost thou ever think to bring 
thine eais or stomach to the patience of a diy 
giace, as long as thy table-cloth; and droned 
out by thy son hcie (that might be thy father) 
till all the meat on thy boaid has forgot it was 
that day in the kitchen ? or to biook the noise 
made in a question of piedestination, by the 
good labourers and painful eateis assembled 
together, put to them by the matron your spouse; 

gate-street. It took its name fiora the sign of a pawner 
anciently at one corner of it, and, m Jonson’s days, was chiefly 
inhabited by tnpe-seliers. 

a And afte) come to mhent accotdmg to thy inches.] From 
Juvenal, as Whalley observes, 

Partes qmsque suas, ad mensuram wgmms hm es. 
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who moderates with a cup of wine, evei and 
anon, and a sentence out of Knox between ? Oi 
the peipetual spitting before and after a sober - 
drawn exhortation of six houis, whose better 
patt was the huni-ha-*ium ? or to heai piajers, 
groaned out over thy iron chests, as if they were 
chaims to break them? And all this foi the hope 
of two apostle-spoons/ to suffer 1 and a cup to 
eat a caudle in 1 for that w ill be thy legacy 
She’ll have convey’d lie.i state safe enough fiom 
thee, an she be a light widow 

JVmw Alas, I am quite off that scent now 
Quar How so’ 

Winw Put off b) a biothei of Banbuiy, one 
that, the\ saj, is come lieie, and governs all 
aheady 

Qitcn \\ hat do jou call him? I knew divers 
of those Binbuiians when I was in Oxfoid 
/* mu' Mastei Littlevut can tell us 
Lit Sit 1 — Good Win go in, and if mastei 
Bartholomew Cokes his man come for the license, 
(the little old fellow,) let him sptrk with me 
[. EntMis Littlcwit ] — What say you, gentlemen*? 

Tiinw What call you the leveiend eldoi you 
told me of, joui Banbuiy man? 


3 a nd all this joi the hope of tno apostle spoons ] they were 
of a round bowl with a little head at the end, and twelve m a 
set , from whence they had the nan e of apostle spoons 'lheie 
was ai ciently a ccitain unguent or dectuarj, which, from the 
number ol its ingredients, was called apostulorum W hal 
the spoons had their name from the figure (not merely the 
head) of an apostle, with which they were generally ornamented 
These and caudle cups formed almost the only ai tides of plate 
which the middling rank of people possessed m the poet’s dajs, 
hencethej were esteemed handsome bequests, presents atchnst- 
emtigs, &c ihe allisions to this custom are endless m our old 
dramatists 
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Lit. Rabbi Busy, sn , he is moie than an elder, 
he is a piophet, sir. 

Quar. O, I know him 1 a bakei, is he not? 

Lit He was a bakei, sir, but he dSes dream 
now, and see visions, he has given over his 
tiade. 

Quar I remember that too ; out of a scruple 
he took, that, in spiced conscience, those cakes 
he made, weie seived to bridales, may-poles, 
moi rices, and such profane feasts and meetings. 
His chustian-name is Zeal-of-the-land. 

Lit Yes, su ; Zeal-ot-thc-land Busy 
’ JVmw How' what a name’s there 1 

Lit. O they have all such names, su ; he was 
witness for Win here, — they will not be call’d 
godfathers — and named her Win-the-fight jou 
thought hei name had been Wmmfred, did you 
not? 

Wmw. I did indeed. 

Lit. lie would have thought himself a stark 
repiobate, if it had. 

Quar. Ay, foi there was a blue-starch woman 
•of the name at the same time. A notable hy- 
pocritical veimm it is ; I know him. One that 
stand* upon his face, more than his faith, at all 
times, evei in seditious motion, and leproving 
tor \am-gloiy, of a most lunatic conscience and 
spleen, and affects the violence of singulauty in 
all he does: he has undone a giocer here, m 
Newgate-maiket, that bioke with him, trusted 
him with cunants, as an ant a zeal as he, that’s 
by the way. — By his profession he will ever be 
in the state of innocence though, and childhood; 
derides all antiquity, defies any othei learning 
than inspnation , and what discretion soever 
years should affoid him, it is all pi evented m 
his ongmal ignorance: have not to do with him. 
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for he is a fellow of a most ariogantand invinci- 
ble dulness, I assuie you — Who is this ? 

Re-enter Mis Litilfwit with Waspe 

JVaspe By your leave, gentlemen, with all mj- 
heart to you, and god you good moriow < — 
Master Littlewit, my business is to you is this 
license leady * 

Lit Here I have it for you m my hand, 
mastei Humphiey 

JVaspe That’s well, nay, never open or lead 
it to me, it’s labour m vain, you know I am no 
clerk, I scorn to be saved by my book, 1 ’ faith, 
I’ll hang first, fold it up on your void, and givt 
it me What must ) ou have for it ? 

Lit We’ll talk of that anon, master Humphiey 
JVaspe Now, oi not at all, good mastei Pioc- 
tor, 1 am for no anons, I assure }ou 

Lit Sweet Win, bid Solomon send me the 
little black-box within m my study 

JVaspe Ay, quickly, good mistress, I pny 
you, f6r I have both eggs on the spit, and lion 
in the fire [Exit Mrs Littlewit ] — Say what you 
must have, good master Littlewit 

Lit Why, you know the puce, master Numps 
JVaspe I know 1 I know nothing, I what tell 
you me of knowing' Now I am m haste, sir, I 
do not know, and I will not know, and 1 scorn 
to know, and yet, now I think on’t, I will, and 
do know as well as another, you must have a 
matk for your thing here, and eight pence for 
the box , I could have saved two-pence in that, 
an I had bought it myself, but here’s fourteen 
shillings for you Good Lord, how long your 
little wife stays 1 pray God, Solomon, your clerk, 
be not looking m the wrong box, master Proctor 
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Lit. Good 1* faith 1 no, I warrant you, Solo- 
mon is wiser than so, sir. 

TVaspe. lie, fie, fie, bv your leave, master 
Little wit, this is scuivy, idle, foolish and abomin- 
, able, with all my heart; | do not like it. 

.[Walks aside. 

W mw. Do you hear * Jack Littlewit, what 
business does thy pietty head think this fellow 
may have, that he keeps such a coil with? 

Quai\ More than buying of gingerbread in 
the cloister hete, foi that we allow him, or a 
gilt pouch in the fan ? 

' Lit. Master Quatlous, do not mistake him, he 
is his master’s both-hands, I assuie you. 

Quar. What! t® pull on his boots a mornings, 
or his stockings, does he? 

Lit. Sir, if you have a mind to mock him, 
mock him softly, and look t’other way : for if 
he apprehend you flout him once, he will fly at 
you presently. A teruble testy old fellow, and 
his name is Waspe too. 

Qua)'. Pretty insect ! make much on him. 

Waspe. A plague o’ this box, and the p'ox too, 
and on him that made it, and her that went for’t, 
and all that should have sought it, sent it, or 
brought it ! do you see, sir. 

Lit. Nay, good master Waspe. 

JFaspe. Good mastei Hornet, t — in your teeth, 
hold you your tongue, do not I know you? your 
father was a ’pothecary, and sold clystei s, more 
than he gave, I wusse: and t — in your little 
wife’s teeth too — heie she comes — 

Re-enter Mrs. Littlewit with the box. 

’twill make her spit, as fine as she is, for all her 
velvet custard on her head, sir. 
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Lit O, be civil, master Numps 
JVaspe Why, say I have a humour not to be 
civil, how then? who shall compel me, you? 
Lit Heie is the box now 
JVaspe Why, a pox o’ jour box, once again 1 
let your little wife stale in it, an she will Sir, 
I would ha\e you to undeiot** id, and these gen= 

tlemen too, if they please 

JVmw With all our heaits, sn 
JVaspe lhat I ha\e a charge, gentlemen 
Lit They do apprehend, sir 
JVaspe Pardon me, sir, neither they noi you 
can apprehend me yet You are an ass — I haf e 
a young master, he is now upon his making and 
marimg, the whole caie of his well doing is 
now mine His foolish schoolmasters have done 
nothing, but lun up and down the countiy with 
lnm to beg puddings and cake-biead of his 
tenants, and almost spoiled him , he has learn’d 
nothing but to sing catches, and repeat Rattle 
bladder, tattle 1 and O Madge ' I daie not let him 
walk alone, for fear of learning of vile tunes, 
which he will sing at suppei, and in the sermon- 
times * If he meet but a carman in the street, 
and I find him not talk to keep him oF on him, 
he will whistle him and all his tunes over at 
night m his sleep 1 He has a head full of bees < 
I am fain now, for this little time I am absent, to 
leave him m chaige with a gentlewoman ’tis 
true, she is a justice of peace his wife, and a 
gentlewoman of the hood, and his natural sister, 
but what may happen under a woman’s govern- 
ment, there’s the doubt Gentlemen, you do 
not know him , he is another manner of piece 
than you think for but nineteen years old, and 
yet he is taller than eithei of you by the head, 
God bless him 1 
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Quar Well, metlnnks this is a fine fellow. 

TVmw. He has made his master a finei by this 
descuption, I should think 

Quar. ’Faith, much about one, it is cross and 
pile, whether for a new fai thing. 

TVaspe. I’ll tell you, gentlemen 

Lit. Will’t please you drink, mast'er Waspe. 

TVaspe. Why, I have not talk’d so long to be 
dry, sir. You see no dust or cobwebs come out 
o’ my mouth, do yon ? you’d have me gone, 
would you ? 

Lit No, but you were m haste e’en now, 
master Numps. 

TVaspe. What an I were 1 so I am still, and yet 
I will stay too; middle you with join match, 
j r our Win theie, she has as little wit as her hus- 
band, it seems . I have others to talk to. 

Lit. She’s my match indeed, and as little wit 
as I, good 1 

TVaspe. We have been but a day and a half in 
town, gentlemen, ’tis true ; and yesterday in 
the afternoon we walked London, to shew the 
city to the gentlewoman he shall marry, mistress 
Grace ; but afore I will endure such another 
half day with him, I’ll be diawn with a good 
gib-cal, thiough the great pond at home, as his 
uncle Hodge was. Why, we could not meet 
that heathen thing all the day, but staid him : 
he would name you all the signs over, as he 
went, aloud, and wheie he spied a panot or a 
monkey, theie he was pitched, with all the little 
loflg coats about* him, male and female; no 
getting him away 1 I thought he would have tun 
mad o’ the black boy in Buckleisbury, that takes 
the scuivy, loguy tobacco there. 

Lit. You say true, master Numps; theie’s 
such a one indeed. 
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Waspe It’s no mattei whether there be 01 no, 
what’s that to you ? 

Quar He will not allow of John’s leading at 
any hand 


Enter Cokes, Mistress Overtso, and Grace 

Cokes O Numps 1 aie you here, Numps? look 
vheie I am, Numps, and mistress Giace too i 
Nay, do not look angei ly, Numps my sistei is 
here and all, I do not come without her 

Waspe What the mischief do you come with 
her? 01 she with you? 

Cokes We came all to seek you, Numps 

Waspe To seek me i why , did you all think I 
was lost, or mn away with your fouiteen shil- 
lings woith of small ware heie? or that I had 
changed it in the fair for hobby-horse., ? S pre- 
cious to seek me 1 

Mis Over Nay, good mastei Numps, do you 
shew discretion, though he be exoibitant, as 
mastei Overdo says, and it be but for conseiva- 
tion of the peace 

Waspe Many gip/ goody She-justice, mistress 
Fienchhood » t — in youi teeth, and t — ni 
youi Frenchhood’s teeth too, to do you seivice, 
do you see » Must you quote your Adam to me » 
jou think you aie madam Regent still, mistress 
Overdo, when I am in place, no such matter, I 
assure you, youi reign is out, when I am m, 
dame 

Mis Over I am content to be in abeyance, 
sir, and be governed by you , so should he too’ 

+ Marry gip '] This familiar expression of contempt, and 
its equiralent, Marry, come up ' aie to be found in almost erery 
drama of the times To hare noticed it, is sufficient 
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if he did well ; but ’twill be expected you should 
also govern your passions 

TVaspe Will it so, forsooth 1 good Lord, how 
sbaip you are, with being’ at Bedlam yesterday* 
Whetstone has set an edge upon you,* has he ? 

Mrs Over, Nay, if ydu know not what be- 
longs to youi dignity, I do yet to mine. 

JVaspe Very well then. 

Cokes. Is this the license, Numps ? for love’s 
sake let me see’t ; I never saw a license. 

JVaspe Did you not so ? why, you shall not 
see’t then. 

, Cokes An you love me, good Numps. 

TVaspe. Sir, I love jou, and yet I do not love 
you in these fooleries : set your heart at rest, 
tbeia’s nothing m it but hard words ; — and what 
would you see it foi ? 

Cokes. I would see the length and the breadth 
oii’t, that’s all ; and I will see it now, so I will. 

ll r aspe. You shall not see it here. 

Cokes. Then I’ll see it at heme, and I’ll look 
upon the case here. 

JVaspe. Why, do so ; a man must give way to 
hun a little in tnOes, gentlemen. These are 
errors, diseases of youth ; which he will mend 
when he comes to judgment and knowledge of 
matteis I pray you conceive so, and I thank 
you. and I piay you paidon him, and I thank 
you again. 

5 Whetstone has set an edge upon you ] I am at a loss for the 
precise meaning of this passage. Whetstone (the author of 
Ptomos and Cassandray might have published some collection 
of witty sentences, now lost: this, however, would still leave 
us to seek the connection m Waspe’s mind between him and 
Bedlam, unless we suppose him to become insane towards the 
close of his unfortunate life, and to have ended his days there. 
But this is all conjecture, and must be so understood. 
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Quar Well, this dry nuise, I say still, is a de- 
licate man 

Mrs Lit And I am, foi the cosset his chaige 6 
did you e-ver see a fellow ’s face more accuse 
him foi an ass ? 

Quar Accuse him r it confesses him one 
without accusing What pity ’tis } onder wench 
should mairy such a Cokes ' 

JVvnw ’Tis true 

Quar She seems to be discreet, and as sobei 
as she is handsome 

JVvnw Ay, and if you mark her, what a le- 
stiamed scorn she casts upon all his behaviour 
and speeches ? 

Cokes Well, Numps, I am, now for anothei 
piece of business moie, the Fail, Numps, and 
then 

JVaspe Bless me 1 deliver me 1 help, hold me 1 
the Fair 1 

Cokes Nay, never fidge up anddoivn, Numps, 
and vex itself I am resolute Baitholomew in 
this , I’ll make no suit on’t to you , ’twas all the 
end of my journey indeed, to shew mistiess 
Giace my Fair I call it my Fan, because of 
Bartholomew you know my name is Bartholo- 
mew, and Bartholomew Fair 

Li+ That was mine afoie, gentlemen, this 
morning I had that, l’faith, upon his license, 
believe me, theie he comes after me 

Quar Come, John, this ambitious wit of yours, 
I am afraid, will do you no good in the end 

Lit No 1 why, sir? 

Quar You grow so insolent with it, and over- 


6 And I am for the cosset his charge ] i e for Cokes “ A 
cosset,” Cole says, “ is a lamb, colt, &c brought up by hand ” 
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doing, John, that if you look not to it, and tie 
it u|>, it will bung you to some obscuie place m 
time, and there twill leave you 

JVinw Do not tiust it too much, John, be 
moie spaung, and use il but now and then, a 
wit is a dangerous thing? m this age , do not 
ovei-buy it 

Lit Ihmk you so, gentlemen ? I’ll take heed 
on’t heieaftei 

Mrs Lit Yes, do, John 
Cokes A pietty little soul, this same mistress 
Little *ut, would I might many hei 1 

Grace So would I , or any body else, so I 
might scape yon \_Aside 

Cokes Numps, I will see it, Numps, ’tis de- 
creed nevei be nlelancholy foi the mattei 
Waspe Why, see it, sn, see it, do, see it who 
hinders you ? why do younotgo see it ? ’slid see it 
Cokes The Fair, Numps, the Fan 
JFaspe Would the Fair, and all the drums and 
rattles m it, were in your belly for me • they 
are aheady m youi brain He that had the 
means to travel vour head now should meet 
finer sights than anj are in the Fan, and make 
a finer voj age on’t, to see it all hung with 
cockle shells, pebbles, fine w heat sti aw s, ant lei e 
and there a chicken’s feathei, and a cobweb 
Qua) Good faith, he looks, methmks, an jou 
maik him, like one that were made to catch 
flies, with his sn Cranion-legs 7 


7 With his sir Cranion^lcgs ] i e small, spider like legs , but 
Cranion is the fairy appellation for a fly Thus Drayton 
“ Four nimble gnats the horses were, 

“ 1 heir harnesses of gossamere, 
u Fly Cranion her charioteer, 

66 Upon the coach box getting ” Nimphidia 

Dd 
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■Mw® Ancl his Numps, to flap them away 

God be wi’ you, sn, there’s your bee 
m a box, and much good do’t you 

[Gives Cokes the bov 
Cokes Why, jour friend, and Bartholomew, 
an you be so contumacious 

Quctr What mean you, Numps ? 

[Takes Waspe aside as he is going out 
Waspe 1 11 not be guilty, I, gentlemen 
Over You will not let him go, brothei, and 
lose him ' 

Cokes Who can hold that w ill away ? 8 I had 
rather lose him than the Fan, I wusse 

Waspe You do not know the inconvenience, 
gentlemen, you persuade to, nor what trouble I 
have with him m these hunTouis If he go to 
the Fair, he will buy of every thing to a baby 
there , and household stuff for that too If a 
leg or an aim on him did not grow on, he would 
lose it in the press Pray heaven I bring him 
off with one stone 1 And then he is such a ra- 
venei aftei flint 1 — you will not believe what a 
coil I had t’othei day to compound a business 
between a Cather’u e-pear woman, and him, about 
snatching ’tis intolerable, gentlemen 

Winvo O, but you must not leave him now to 
these hazards, Numps 

Waspe Nay he knows too well I will not leave 
him, and that makes him presume Well, sir, 
will you go now ? if you have such an itch in 
your feet, to foot it to the Fair, why do you 

1 Who can hold that will away This is a proverbial expres- 

sion of old standing It occurs m Dunbar 

u And Prudence ra my eir says ay, 
u Quhy wad you hald that will away 
And m many of our ancient dramatists 
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stop, am I [o’] vour taniers? 9 go, will you go, sir? 
why do you not go ? 

Cokes O Numps, have I brought you about ? 
come mistress Giace, and sister, I am, resolute 
Bat, i’ faith, still. 

Gra Tiuly, I have no sdch fancy to the Fair, 
nor ambition to see it ; there’s non'e goes thi- 
ther of any quality or fashion. 

Cokes. 0 Lord, sir 1 you shall pardon me, mis- 
tress Grace, we are enow of ouiselves to make it 
a fashion ; and for qualities, let Numps alone, 
he’ll find qualities. 

Quar What a rogue in apprehension is this, to 
understand her language no better 1 

TVmw. Ay, and offer to marry her* Well, I 
will leave the chase* of my widow for to-day, and 
directly to the Fair. These flies cannot, this hot 
season, but engender us excellent creeping 
sport. 

Quar. A man that has but a spoonful of brain 
would think so. — Farewell, John. 

[. Exeunt Quarlous and Wmwife. 

Lit. Win, you see ’tis m fashion to go to the 
Fair, Win; we must to the Fair too, you and I, 
Win. I have an affair in the Fair, Win, a puppet- 
play of mine own making, say nothing, that I 
writ for the motion-man, which you must see, 
Win. 

Mrs. Lit. I would I might, John ; but my 
mother will never consent to such a profane 
motion, she will call it. 

Lit. Tut, we’ll have a device, a dainty one : 
Now Wit, help at a pinch, good Wit come, come 
good Wit, an it be thy will ! I have it. Win, I 

9 Am I [o’] your tamers The old copy reads Am I your 
tatnars upon which Whalley has a query. Simply, Am I of 
those who stay you ? Do I keep you here? 

D d S 
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have it i ’faith, and ’tis a fine one Win, long to 
eat of a pig, sweet Win, m the Tair, do you see, 
in the heart of the Tair, not at Pj e-eornei Youi 
mother will do any thing, Win, to satisfv 70111 
longing, you know , pi ay thee long presently , 
and be sick o’ the sudden, good Win I’ll go m 
and tell hei * cut tin lace in the mean time, and 
play the hypocrite, sweet Win 

Mis Lit No, 1 11 not make me umeady 1 for 
it I can be hypocsite enough, though I were 
nevei so strait-laced 

Lit You say tiue, you have been bred in the 
family, and brought up to’t Our mother is a 
most elect by pocute, and has maintained us all 
this se\en yeai with it, like gentlefolks 

Mis Lit Ay, let hei alone, John, she is not 
a wise wilful w ido\v foi nothing , nor a sanctified 
sistei foi a song And let me alone too, I have 
somewhat o the mother in me, you shall see, 
fetch her fetch hei — \F11t Littkwit ] Ah' ah » 

\_Sums to swoon 

Re mtei Lutlewii with Dame Purfcraft 

Puie Now, the blaze of the beauteous disci- 
pline,® flight away this evil fiom our house < 
how now, Wm-the-fight, child, how do you? 
sw eet child, speak to me 
Mis Lit Yes, forsooth 
Pure Look up, sweet Win- the-figlit, and suffer 
not the enemy to enter you at this door, lemem- 
ber that your education has been with the 
puiest What polluted one was it, that named 
first the unclean beast, pig, to you, child ? 

* No, I ll not '/rale me unready foi it, &c ] I’ll not undress 
^ The satire of this short speech is exquisite 

* The beauteous discipline ] See p 92 
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Mrs Lit. Uh, uh ! 

Lit Not I, on my sincerity, mother ; she 
longed above thiee hours ere she would let me 
know it — Who was it, Win ? 

Mrs Lit. A profane black thing with a beard, 
John. 

Pure. O, resist it, Win-the-figHt, it is the 
temptei, the wicked tempter, you may know it 
by the fleshly motion of pig ; be strong against 
it, and its foul temptations, m these assaults, 
whereby it broacheth flesh and blood, as it were 
on the weaker side; aud pi ay against its carnal 
provocations ; good child, sweet child, pray. 

Lit. Good mother, I pi ay you, that she may 
eat some pig, and her belly full too , and do not 
you cast away your own child, and peihaps one 
of mine, with your tale of the tempter. How do 
you do, Win, are you not sick ? 

Mrs. Lit. Yes, a great deal, John, uh, uh > 

Pure. What shall we do ? Call our zealous 
brother Busy hither, for his faithful fortification 
in this charge of the adveisary. [Exit Littlewit.] 
Child, my dear child, you shall eat pig ; be com- 
forted, my sweet child. 

Mrs. Lit. Ay, but in the Fair, mother. 

Pure. I mean in the Fair, if it can be any way 
made or found lawful. — 

Re-enter Littlewit. 

Where is our brother Busy ? will he not come ? 
Look up, child. 

Lit. Presently, mother, as soon as he has 
cleansed his beard. I found him fast by the teeth 
in the cold turkey-pie in the cupboard, with a 
great white loaf on his left hand, and a glass of 
malmsey on his right. 
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Pure Slander not the brethren, wicked one 
Lit Here he is now, puufied, mothei 

Entei Zeaj>oi>the-i.and Busy 

Pare O bi other JBusy 1 your help heie, to 
edify and raise us up m a scruple my daughter 
Wm-the-fight is visited with a natural disease of 
women, called a longing to eat pig 
Lit Ay sn, a Baitholomew pig , * and in the 
Fair 

Pure And I would be satisfied from you, re- 
ligiously-wise, whether a widow of the sanctified 
assembly, or a widow’s daughter, may commit 
the act without offence to th,g weaker sisters 
j Busy Verity, for the disease of longing, it is 
a disease, a carnal disease, or appetite, incident 
to women , and as it is carnal ana incident, it is 
natuial, very natural now pig, it is a meat, and 
a meat that is nourishing and may be longed for, 
and so consequently eaten , it may be eaten , 
very exceeding well eaten but m the Fair, and 
as a Bartholomew pig, it cannot be eaten , for 
the very calling it a Bartholomew pig, and to 
eat it so, is a spice of ldolatiy, and jou make the 
Fair no better than one of tb # e high-places This, 

3 Ay , sir , a Bartholomew pig, &c ] Roasted pigs were (and 
perhaps still are) the chief entertainment at Bartholomew Fair 
Our old writers abound m allusions to this circum&tance , and 
Mrs Littlewit is not the only instance of a citizen s wife feign- 
ing a longing for pig, in order to be taken to the Fair Tbu» 
Davenant 

u Now London’s Mayor, on saddle new , 

66 Rides to the Fair of Bartlemew , 

He twirls his chain, and looketh big, 
u As it to fright the head of pzg, 
u That gapmg lies on every stall, 

4 6 Till female with great belly call ” 
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1 take it, is the state of the question : a high- 
place. 

Lit. Ay, but in state of necessity, place should 
give place, master Busy. I have a conceit left 
yet 

Pare. Good brother Leal-of-the-land, think 
to make it as lau ful as you can. 

Lit. Yes, sir, and as soon as yon can, foi it 
must be, su : you see the danger my little wife 
is in, sir. 

Pure Tiuly, I do love my child deaily, and 
I would not have hei miscairy, or hazard her 
fiist-fi uits, if it might be otherwise. 

Bus Suiely, it may be otherwise, but it is 
subject to construction, subject, and hath a face 
of offence with the weak, a great face, a foul 
face , but that face may have a veil put over it, 
and be shadowed as it weie; it may be eaten, 
and in the Fair, I take it, in a booth, the tents 
of the wicked : the place is not much, not very 
much, we may be leligious m the midst of the 
profane, so it be eaten with a refonned mouth, 
with sobriety, and humbleness ; not gorged in 
with gluttony or greediness, theie’s the feai : 
for, should she go there, as taking pude m the 
place, or delight m the unclean dressing, to feed 
the vanity of the eye, or lust of the palate, it 
were not well, it weie not fit, it weie abominable, 
and not good. 

Lit. Nay, I knew that afore, and told her on’t ; 
but courage, Win, we’ll be humble enough, we’ll 
seek out the homeliest booth in the Fair, that’s 
certain; rather than fail, we’ll eat it on the 
ground. 

Pure. Ay, and I’ll go with you myself, Wm- 
the-fight, and my brother Zeal-of-the-land shall 
go with us too, for our better consolation. 
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Mi s Lit Uh, uh 1 

Lit Ay, and Salomon too, Win, the moie the 
merriei Win, we’ll leave Rabbi Busy in a 
booth [dude to Mrs Lit ] — Salomon 1 my cloak 

Enter Saloon with the cloak 
Sal Heie, sn 

Bus In the way of comfort to the weak, I 
will go and eat I will eat exceedingly, and 
prophesy , 4 there may be a good use made of it 
too, now I think on’t by the public eating of 
swine’s flesh, to profess our hate and loathing of 
Judaism, wheieof the brethien stand taxed I 
will theiefore eat, yea, I will -eat exceedingly 
Lit Good, i’ faith, I will eat heaitily too, be- 
cause I will be no Jew, I could never away with * 

4 I mil eat exceedingly, and pi ophcsy ] 

ci we senex fan aliens albo, 

Sactorum antutes,ra)U7n et memoiabile magni 
Guttuns exemplum f 

And such has been the religions hypocrite m every age 1 
Jonson’s character ot the zealot of his own time, stands pre- 
eminent for truth and vigour., a noble instance of his acute and 
discriminating powers, and of an imagination* at once ardent 
and enlightened The gluttony of the brethren is touched with 
some humour m the old comedy of the Puritan 
Nich Saj that I am gone to a fast 
Sim loa fast f very good 

Nick Ay, to a fast, say, with master Fullbelly, the minister 
Sim Master Fullbelly 1 an honest man he feeds the flock 
well, for he is an excellent feeder 

Frail O ay I have known him eat a whole peg-, and after- 
waids fall to the pettitoes } 

By prophecy , which occurs in the line above, the puritans 
meant those extemporaneous rhapsodies, which they sometimes 
poured out m the heat of their preaching 

5 I could never away with, &c ] l e suffer, or abide An 
expression of $i$hke familiar to all the waters of those times 
SeeVol a p 319 
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that stiff-necked generation: and truly, I hope 
my little one will be like me, that cues for pig 
so in the mothers belly. 

Bus. Very likely, exceeding likely? very ex- 
ceeding likely. [Exeunt. 


ACT II. SCENE I. 

The Fair. 

A number of Booths, Stalls, 8$c. set out, L^nthohn 
Leathe.ru ead, Joan Tkasii, and others, sit- 
ting by their wares. 

Enter Justice Overdo, at a distance, in disguise. 

Over. Well, in justice name, and the king’s, 
and for the commonwealth' defy all the woild, 
Adam Oveido, for a disguise, and all stoiy ; for 
thou hast fitted thyself, I swear. Fain would I 
meet the Lmceus now, that eagle’s eye, that 
piercing Epidaunan seipent (as my (Quintus 
Horace calls him) * that could discover a justice 

6 As my Quintus Hoi act (alls lnm~\ Quam aut aquila,aut sei- 
pens, Epzdaunus — It appeals that Adam was in the dress of a 
fool 01 clown he has a garded coat, and other characteristic 
marks of his employ, which was to make speeches or 66 orations, 
(as Jonson teims them,) with his back to the booths.” He is 
called Arthm of Bradley, from a whimsical character often 
mentioned by our old waters, who, probably, affected this 
kind of habiliment. Arthui is the subject of a ballad, of 
which the chorus is cc 0 brave Arthur of Bradley and which 
is yet sung at harvest homes, and other rustic festivals. It is 
printed m An antidote against Melancholy , 1661 , but was written 
long before, as it is quoted in Decker’s Honest Whore , There 
must have been some crazy simpleton, some street-orator, well 
known at the time by this appellation, to make these frequent 
allusions to him so popular 
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of peace (and lately of the Quorum) under this 
covering They may have seen many a fool m 
the habit of a justice, but ne\ei till now, a 
justice m the habit of a fool I bus must we do 
though, that wake for the public good , and 
thus hath the wise magistrate done in all ages 
There is a do*mg of light out of wrong, if the 
way be found Nevei shall I enough commend 
a worthy worshipful man, sometime a capital 
member of this city, for his high wisdom m this 
point, who would take you now the habit of a 
porter, now of a carman, now of the dog -killer, 
in this month of August , 7 and m the wmtei, of 
a seller of tinder-boxes And what would he do 
m all these shapes'* marry, go you into ever} 
alehouse, and down into every cellar , measure 
the length of puddings, take the gage of black 
pots and cans, ay, and custards, with a stick, and 
their circumference with a thread , weigh the 
loaves of bread on his middle fingei , then would 
he send for them home, give the puddings to 
the poor, the biead to the hungry, the custards 
to his children , break the pots, and burn the 
cans himself he would not trust his corrupt 
officers, he would do it himself Would all men 
m authority would follow this worthy precedent * 
for alas, as we are public persons, what do we 
know ? nay, what can we know ? we heai with 
other men’s eais, we see with other men’s eyes 
A foolish constable or a sleepy watchman, is all 

7 Now of the dog-killer, m this month ef August ] This is the 
first mention which I have found m our old writers ofapractice 
yery common on the continent The public officers, whenever 
an epidemic madness ot these animals is suspected, patrol the 
Street# with poisoned balls of flour, or meat, m their pockets, 
to fling down before them on the first symptoms of danger 
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our mfoimation ; he slanders a gentleman by the 
virtue of his place, as he calls it, and wc, by the 
vice ofouis, must believe him. As, awhile agone, 
thev made me, yea me, to mistake .an honest 
zealous pursuivant tor a seminary , 8 and a proper 
young ba'-'heloi of musisk, for a bawd. This we 
are subject to that lue m high piace ; all oui 
intelligence is idle, and most of ourmtelligencers 
knaves; and by youi leave, oui selves thought 
little bettei, if not arrant fools, for believing 
them. I, AdamOveido, am resolved therefoieto 
spare spy-money heieafter, and make mine own 
discovenes. Many are the yeaily enormities of 
this Tair, in whose courts of Pie-poudies* I have 
had the honour, during the thiee days sometimes 
to sit as judge, hut this is the special day for 
detection of those foresaid enormities. Here is 
my black book for the purpose ; this the cloud 
that hides me ; under this covert I shall see and 
not be seen. On, Junius Brutus. And as I began, 
so I’ll end ; injustice name, and the king’s, and 
for the commonwealth ' 

[Advances to the booths , and stands aside. 

Leath. The Fair’s pestilence dead methmks; 
people come not abioad to-day, whatever the 
mattei is. Do you hear, sister Ti ash, lady of the 

* A zealous pu . suit ant for a seminary ,] Seminaries were po- 
pish priests who leceived their education in some foreign uni- 
versity, and whose residence was not tolerated in this country. 
They were the objects of severe persecution m Jonson’s days, 
and indeed, long before and after them The instances of blun- 
dering, here produced^ Whalley supposed to be personal ; he 
did not observe that they were merely satirical and meant to 
indicate a certain identity ol profession and character. 

9 In whose com ts oj Pie-poudres ] u From the French Pted- 
poudieux It is a court held m fairs, to do justice to buyersand 
selleis, and for lediess of all disorders committed m them. So 
called, because as fairs are most usually m summer, the suitors 
arc commonly country people with dusty jeet?' Diet* 
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basket ? sit farther with your gingerbread pio- 
geny there, and hinder not the prospect of my 
shop, or I’ll have it pioclaimed in the Fair, what 
stuff they„are made on 

Trash Why, what stuff aie they made on, 
biother LeatheiheacP nothing but what’s whol- 
some, I assure you 

Lcath Yes, stale bread, rotten eggs, musty 
ginger, and dead honey, you know 

Over Ay' have I met with enormity so soon ? 

[Aside 

Leath I shall mar >our market, old Joan 

Trash Mar my market, thou too-proud pedler ' 
do thy woist, I defy thee, I, and thy stable of 
hobby -hoi ses I pay for my ground, as well as 
thou dost an thou wiong’st me, for all thou art 
parcel-poet, and an mginer, 1 I’ll find a fuend 

* For all thou ai t pa) cel poet and an mginer ,] It is commonly 
supposed, that under the chaiactcr of Lanthorn Leatherhead, 
Jonson intended to represent Inigo J ones What particular cause 
of ofence Jones had given to him at this time, or whether the 
quarrel was mutual, I have no means of ascertaining Certain 
it is, that lie was employed on the machinery of some of our 
author’s masques, and the first symptoms of that jealousy which 
afterwards broke out between them, on their respective claims 
to the chief merit m those exhibitions, might have begun ter 
manifest themselves at this early period of their acquaintance 
This however, is but conjecture Jonson himself deprecates 
all application of this character to a particular person , and it 
must be confessed, that if Jones is actually meant, the satire is 
neither very severe, nor very appropriate indeed, I scarcely 
know what part of it, except, perhaps, the allusion to his dress, 
particularly applies to him It cannot well be the puppet show 
m the last act, for m that there is no machinery , nor could 
the poet have introduced Jones there as Leatherhead, without 
meaning to satirize himself at the same time, under the character 
of John Littlewit, which will hardly be granted Add to this, 
that Inigo Jones had left England for Italy, two years before 
Bartholomew Fair appeared on the stage, and that his return 
did not take place till long after that period His pretensions 
to poetry too, at this time, seem almost too trifling to entitle 
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shall light me, and make a ballad of thee, and 
thy cattle all over. Are you puft up with the 
pride of your wares ? your arsedme 5 1 

Leath. Go to, old Joan, I’ll talk with you 
anon; and take you down too, afore justice Over- 
do he is the man must cjiarm you,* I’ll have you 
in the Pie-poudies. 

him to notice even as a parccl-poet , being confined, as far as I 
know, to a piece of doggrel prefixed to u Coriatt’s Crudities !* 

After all, I have no intention to deny that he is alluded to in 
Lanthoin Leatheihead, although I profess not to see all the 
<c malignity” and envy which tiie critics have discovered in 
Jonson’s delineation of that character. I shall hive occasion to 
retuin to this subject 

% Your arsedme, J In Lysons's Environs of Lori'lon. the two 
following items are given from some parish legister of Hen, 
VII. time u For 4 pfyies of laun for the moics” (morncc- 
danceis) u garments, 0.2 11” cc For or&den for the same, 

0 0.10/* a Though it vanes considerably,” (observes the 
editor) u from that word, this may bo acormption of or pimento 
Upon which flitson remarks — u How orsden can be a cor- 
ruption of orpimcnt , it is not very easy to conceive , it may as 
well be supposed to mean worsted or buckram ” It ceitamly 
may, by those who know nothing of our old langurge. But Mr. 
Lysons is right , except indeed, tha< the word is a vulgar coi- 
ruption of arsenic, which (though Kdson appears not to have 
known if) is but another tom foi orpiment. A base kind of this 
mineral earth (yellow arsenic) was m very general usea'ciong the 
painters, and is undoubtedly the p»gme»t with 66 wh»ch the 
danceis’ garments” were coloured This orsden is the aiscdinc 

01 Jonson, under which name it also appeals in Naslie’s Lenten 
Stuff. u These heiimgs he earned till his arras aked again, to 
make them glare like a turkey brooch, or a London vintner’s 
sign thick jagged and fringed with theammg arsadine S* It is 
still used by the Dutch to coloui their toys, and perhaps Joan 
herself was not altogether unacquainted with its value, 

y He is the man must charm you ,] l. e silence you. In this 
sense the woicl occurs in all the wi iters of Jonson’s time By 
an evident misprint 66 clamour your tongues” is given for charm 
(silence) them, m the Winter's Talc, and the painful endeavours 
ot the commcntatoiS to explain the simple nonsense of the text 
by conti adictory absurdities might claim our pity, if their 
unfounded assertions did not provoke our contempt. 
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Trash Charm me ' I’ll meet thee face to face, 
afore his worship, when thou darest and though 
I be a little crooked o’ my body, I shall be found 
as upright m my dealing as any woman in Smith- 
field, I , chatm me * 

Over I am glad to hear my name is their ter- 
ror yet, this fs doing of justice [ Aside 

[ / 1 umbei of people pass o%et the stage 

Leath What do you lack 3 what is’tyou buy 3 
what do you lack 3 rattles, diums, h iibei ts, 
hoises, babies o’ the best, fiddles of the finest 3 

AWer Costard m o n g ex, followed N i g h t i n gale 

Cost Buy any pears, pears, fine, verj fine 
pears 1 

Trash Buy any gingerbread, gilt gingei bread 1 

Night Hey, {smgs 

Now the Fair's a filling > 

O,jor a tune to startle 

The bn ds o’ the booths here billing. 

Yearly with old saint Bartle 1 
The drunkards they are wading, 

The punks and chapmen trading , 

Who’d see the Fair without his lading 9 

Buy any ballads, new ballads 3 

Enter Ursula from her booth 

Urs Fie upon’t who would wear out their 
youth and prime thus, m roasting of pigs, that 
had any cooler vocation 3 hell’s a kind of cold 
cellar to’t, a very fine vault, o’ my conscience 1 
— What, Mooncalf’ 

Moon [within ] Here, mistress 
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Night. How now Ursula ? m a heat, in a heat ? 

Urs. My chair, you false faucet you ; and my 
morning’s draught, quickly, a bottle of ale, to 
quench me, lascal. I am all fire and fat, Night- 
ingale, I shall e’en melt away to the first woman, 
a rib again, I am afraid. S I do water the ground 
m knots, as I go, like a great garden pot ; you 
may follow me by the SS. I make 

Night. Alas, good Urse 1 was Zekiel here this 
morning ? 

Urs. Zekiel ? what Zekiel ? 

Night. Zekiel Edgworth, the civil cutpurse, 
you know him well enough ; he that talks bawdy 
to you still . I call him my secretary. 

Urs. He promised to be here this morning, I 
remember. 

Night. When he comes, bid him stay : I’ll be 
hack again presently. 

Urs. Best take your morning dew in your belly, 
Nightingale. — 

Enter Mooncalf with the chair. 

Come sir, set it here ; did not I bid you should 
get a chair let out o’ the sides for me, that my 
hips might play ? you’ll never think of any thing, 
till your dame be rump-gall’d ; ’tis well, change- 
ling because it can take in your grasshoppers 
thighs, you care for no more. Now, you look as 
you had been in the corner of the booth, fleaing* 
your breech with a candle’s end, and set fire o’ 
the Fair. Fill, Stote , 3 fill. 

Over. This pig-woman do I know, and I will 

3 Fill, Stote,] Ursula alludes to his lean make. A stote is an 
animal of the weasel kind. 
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put her in, for ray second enormity, she hath 
been before me, punk, pinnace, and bawd, 4 any 
time these two and twenty yeais upon record in 
the Pie-poudies [ Aside 

Urs I ill agun, you unlucky vermin ' 

Moon ’Pray \ou be not angry, mistiess, I il 
hav e it widen d anon 

Urs No, no, I shall e en dwindle away to’t, 
eie the Fan be done, you think, now you have 
heated me a poor vex’d thing I an, I feel my- 
self dropping aheady as fast as I can , two stone 
o’ suet a day is my propoition I can but hold 
life and soul togethei, with this, (here’s to you, 
Nightingale,) and a whiff of tobacco at most 
Where’s my pipe now r not fill’d' thou airant 
incubee 

Night Nay, Ursula, thou’lt gall between the 
tongue and the teeth, with fietting, now 

Uis How can I hope that ever he’ll dischaige 
his place of tiust, tapstei, a man of leckoning 
under me, that remembcis nothing I say to him? 
\Ent Night] but look tot sirrah, you weie 
best Three-pence a pipe-full, I will have made, 
of all my whole half pound of tobacco, and a 
quarter of pound of colts-foot mixt with it too., 
to [eke 5 ] it out I that have dealt so long in 
the fire, will not be to seek m smoke, now 1 hen 
six and twenty shillings a barrel I will advance 

4 Punk 9 pnnace, and ba^d,] The usual gradation m infamy 
A pinnace was a light vessel built for speed, generally employed 
as a tender Hence our old dramatists constantly used the word 
for a person employed in love messages, a go between m the 
worst sensc ? and only differing from a bawd m not being sta 
tionary 

5 [Eke] The old copy has itch perhaps the author’s word 
was eech) the e ame as eke 
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on my beer, and fifty shillings a hundred on my 
bottle ale ; I have told you the ways how to 
raise it. Froth your cans well m the filling, at 
length, rogue, and jog youi bottles o’ the but- 
tock, sntah, then slunk out the fiist glass ever, 
and dunk with all companies, though you be 
sme to be drunk; you’ll nnsreckon the better, 
and be less ashamed ou’t 6 But your tiue tn’ck, 
rascal, must be, to be ever busy, and mistake 
away the bottles and cans/ in haste, before they 
be ha'f diunk off, and never heai any body call, 
(if thev should chance to maik you,) till jou 
have brought fiesh, aid be able to foi swear 
them Giv e me a drink of ale. 

Over This is th# veiy womb and bed of enoi- 
mity * gioss as herself' this must all down foi 
enormity, all, eveiy whit on’t {Aside. 

[. Knocking within. 

TJrs Look who’s there, surah five shillings 
a pig is my puce, at least , if it be a sow pig, 
sixpence more , if she be a great-bellied wife, 
and long for’t, sixpence more foi that. 

6 You’ll misiechon the bcttn , and be less ashamed on’t ] Uisula, 
snrewd as she undoubtedly is, has yet overlooked one notable 
inducement tor dnnkivg tilth the company Ihe t'me has been,” 
says Mis Cole, (mehur Locusta,) u that I could have made 
seventeen shillings a dav by my oxen thinking and the next morn- 
ing was neither sick noi soir} ” — But Mis Cole lived in po- 
lished society, and would have turned with contempt fiom the 
reprobate vulgarity of the frequenters ol Baitholomew Fair. 

7 Mistake atiay the cans, &c ] Cairy them off, and pictend 
that it was done by mistake Inis piactice was so common, 
that the expression beca*me a cant phrase lor private stealing. 
Thus Donne Would it not anger a siou, a cow aid jea, a 
martjr, to see a pursuivant come in, and tall all his dotnes, 
copes, books, pntneis , and all his plate, chances , and mistake 
them away, ana ask a lew tor coming •'’* Sat 5 The leader I 
suspitt, is not aware that he has been pausing wse all this 
while ! 

vol. iv. E e 
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Over 0 tempora 1 O motes 1 I would not have 
lost my discover} of this one gnevance, foi my 
place, and woisliip o the bench How is the 
poor subject abused here' Well, I will fill m 
with hei, and with her Mooncalf, and win out 
wonders of enormity [Comes foi a at d ] — By thy 
leave, goodly woman, and the fitness of the 
Fan, oily as the king’s constable’s lamp, and 
shining as his shooing-hoin' hath thy ale vntue, 
or thy beer stiength, that the tongue of man 
may be tickled, and his palate pleased in the 
morning? Let thy pretty nephew here go seaich 
and see 

JJrs What new roarer is this 5 

Moon O Lord * do you not know him, nns- 
tiess? ’tis mad Aithur of Bradley, that makes 
the oiations — Biave master, old Arthui of Bi ad- 
ley, how do you? welcome to the Fair' when 
shall we heai you again, to handle your matters, 
with youi back against a booth, ha? I have 
been one of your little disciples, in my days 

Over Let me drink, boy, with my love, thy 
aunt, here , that I may be eloquent but of thy 
best, lest it be bitter m my mouth, and my 
words fall foul on the Fan 

Uts Why dost thou not fetch him drink, and 
offei him to sit ? 

Moon Is it ale or beer, master Arthur? 

Over Thy best, pi£tty stripling, tbv best, 
the same thy dove dnnketh, and thou diawest 
on holydaj s 

Urs Bung him a sixpenny bottle of ale they 
say, a fool’s handsel is lucky 

Oz ei Brin g both, child dozen m the booth ] 

Ale for Arthur, and Beer for Bradley Ale for 
thine aunt, boy * [Ent Moon ]~My disguise 

s Alt for thine aunt, boy ] In the cant language of the age, 
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takes to the very wish and reach of it. I shall, 
by the henefit of this, discover enough, and more: 
and vet get off with the leputation of what I 
would lie a ceitain middling thing, between a 
fool and a madman. [Aside. 

Enter Kntocklm, 

Knock. What 1 my little lean Ursula 1 my she- 
bear' art thou alive yet, with thy littei of pigs 
to giunt out another Baitholomew Fair? ha 1 

Urs Yes, and to amble a foot, when the Fair 
is done, to heal you groan out ot a cait, up the 
heavy hill 

Knock OfHolbourn, Uisula, meanst thou so ? 
for what, for whafe, pretty Uise ? 

Urse. For cutting halfpenny purses, or steal- 
ing little penny dogs out o’ the Fair. 

Knock O 1 good words, good woids, Urse. 

Over Another special enormity. A cutpurse 
of the sword, the boot, and the feathei 1 those 
are his marks. [Abide. 

Re-enter Mooncalf, with the ale, fyc. 

Urs. You are one of those hoise-leaches that 
gave out I was dead, in Turnbull-stieet, of a 
Surfeit of bottle-ale and tnpes? 

Knock No, ’twas bettei meat, Urse: cows 
udders, cows uddeis ! 

Urs. Well, I shall be meet with your mumbling 
mouth one day.’ 

Knock. What 1 thou’lt poison me with a newt 

aunt denoted a bawd So m A Tnek to catch the old One , by 
Middleton, 1616' “It was bettei bestow'd upon his uncle 
than one of his aunts, I need not say bawd, ior every one knows 
what aunt stands for in the last translation ” Whal 

9 I shall bo meet w ith youi mumbling mouth one day ] This is 
a common phrase in our old dramatists, signiij mg to be even 

E e 2 
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m a bottle of ale, wilt thou ^ or a spidei in a 
tobacco-pipe, Urse? Come, there’s bo malice m 
these fat folks, 1 1 never fear thee, an I can scape 
thy lean Mooncalf here Let’s drmk it out, good 
Urse, and no vapours 1 \JEvit Uisula 

with a person So Shakspeare a He’ll be meet mtk you , I 
doubt it not " Muck ado about Nothing , A i sc 1 

And in The London Prodigal u Well, you old rascal, I shall 
meet with you ” A in sc 3 Whal 

The reader who is acquainted with the history of Tunibull- 
street , will enter into Ursulas feelings, at being charged with 
frequenting it 

* Cowse, there s no malice m these fat folks, &c ] This passage 
is adduced as another proof of Jonson’s malignity, it being an 
evident sneer at those lines m Julius Ccesar 

Let me have men about me that are fat, 
u Sleek headed men and such as sleep o nights 
Who can doubt it ? And when he personified Fnvy in the lean 
Macilentc, it is equally clear that he intended to ridicule thqse 
which immediately folio n them 

u Yon Cassius hath a lean and hungry look, 
u He thinks too much such men are dangerous ' 

It may indeed be urged that Macilentc appeared many years 
before Julius Ccesar but that plea is always invalidated m 
Jonson s case Seriously, it would seem as if the commentators 
thought no one before Shakspeare had discovered that fat people 
were commonly good humoured * Admitting, however, this 
important observation to be beyond the reach of Jonson, 
(though it is found m his Catiline, and elsewhere,) it will not 
even then follow that he sneers at our great poet m adopting 
it The fact is, that the lines m question are taken from North's 
translation of Plutarch , an author with whom Jonson was in- 
timately acquainted, and assuredly little likely to ridicule 
Shakspeare has merely put the sentiment (which was familiar 
to every man, woman, and child, m the kingdom,) into good 
verse u When Caesars friends complained of Antonius and 
Dolobclla, that they pretended some mischief towards him 3 he 
answered, as for those fat men and smooth combed heads , 1 never 
reckon of them , but these pale visaged, and carrion lean people, 
I fear them most, meaning Brutus and Cassius" We shall, 
probably, now hear no more of 6( old Ben’s malignity/ m tlm 
instance 
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Over. Dost thou hear, boy ? There’s for thy 
ale, and the remnant for thee. — Speak m thy 
faith of a faucet, now; is this goodly person 
before us here, this vapours, a knight of the 
knife ? 

Moon. What mean you by that, master Arthur? 

Over. I mean a child of the horn-thumb,* a 
babe of booty, boy, a cutpurse. 

Moon. O Lord, sir' far fiom it. This is master 
Daniel Knockem Jordan . the ranger of Turn- 
bull. He is a horse-courser, sir. 

Over. Thy dainty dame, though, call’d him 
cutpurse. 

Moon. Like enough, sir; she’ll do forty such 
things in an hour ^an you listen to her) for her 
recreation, if the toy take her in the greasy ker- 
chief: it makes her fat, you see; she battens 
with it. 

Over. Here I might have been deceived now, 
and have put a fool’s blot upon myself, if I had 
not played an after game of discretion * [Aside. 


* I mean a child of the horn-thumb, &c.] This alludes to a 
trick of pick-pocketb, who are said to place a case, or, as our 
old writers sometimes call it, a thimble of horn on the thumb, 
to support the edge of the knife, m the act ot cutting purses. 
It is an ancient and authentic practice — antiquum et letus est — 
as I find it mentioned m some of our earliest dramas : 

a But cosm, bicause to that office ye may not come, 

66 Frequent your exercises a home on you? tkumbe , 

“ A quicke eye, a sharp knife, at hand a receiver/' &c 

King Cambises 

This is the lamentable tragedy mixed full of pleasant mirth, 
which Falstaff professes to imitate ; and is supposed to have 
been written about 1560. The expression also occurs in a 
66 Moral Dialogue ” by Willyam Bulleyn, about the same period : 
cc We also give for our arms thiee whetstones" (the old symbol 
of lying) u m gules, with no difference, and upon our creste, a 
eft hand with a. home upon the thumbe , and a knife m the hande.” 
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Re enter Ursuia dropping 

Knock Alas, poui Uise' this is an ill seasou 
foi thee 

U/s Hang join self, rtnekney man 1 

Knock How, how, Uise' vapouis ? motion 
bleed vapouis ? 

LTn, Vapouis' never tusk, noi twnl yom 
dibble, 3 good Joi Un, I know what you 11 take to 
a \eiy diop Though you be captain of the 
loaiers, and fight well at the case of piss-pots, 
you shall not flight me with yeui lion chap, 
sir, noi your tusks, you angry ’ you ate hungry 
Come, a pig’s head will stojj your mouth, and 
stay loui stomach at all times 

Knock Thou ait such another mad, merry 
Uise, still 1 troth I do make conscience of vex- 
ing thee, now in the dog days, this hot weather, 
for tear of toundeiing thee in the body, and 
melting down a pillai of the Tan Pi ay thee 
take thy chan agun, and keep state, and let’s 
have a fiesh bottle of ale, and a pipe of tobacco, 
and no \apouis I’ll have this belly o’ thme 
taken up, 4 and thy glass scoui ed, wench — 

3 Naa tusk, nor twirl yom dibble ] A boar is said to tusk, 
when lit is nutated and shews 1ns fangs XirsuH’s next expres- 
sion is not quite so intelligible It may mean, (and I hare 
nothing but conjecture to offer the reader,) never twist or play 
■with jour beatrl as Blake was said to do, when he was angiy 
In this tantastic a„e, beards were of all shapes we have the 
44 tile beard, the 4 dagger beaid, „the 44 spade beard, &t 
the dibble beard might possibly be a variety ot the latter See 
Vol IS p 313 

*111 haie this belly o thme taken up, &c ] The reader must 
recollect that Knotkem is a horse-dealer 1 he whole of his 
conversation is made up of scraps from the stable, which call 
for no explanation 
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Enter Edgworth 

Look, here’s Ezekiel Edg worth ; a fine boy of 
his inches, as any is in the Fair 1 has still money 
m his puise, and will pay all, with a kiud heart, 
and good vapours 9 

Edg That I will indeed, wilhngly, master 
Knockem , fetch some ale and tobacco, 

[Evit Moon. — People cross the stage. 
Leath What do you lack, gentlemen ? maid, 
see a fine hobby-hoise foi your young master; 
cost you but a .oken a week his provender. 

Re-enter Nightingale, a. nth Coin-cutter, and 
Mousetiap-man. 

Corn Have you any corns in youi feet and 
toes ? 

'Mouse Buy a mousetiap, a mousetrap, or a 
tormentoi foi a flea ? 

Trash. Buy some gingerbread? 

Night. Ballads, ballads ! fine new ballads . 

Hear for your love, and buy for your money. 

A delicate ballad o' the jerrct and the coney. 

A preservative again’ the punk's evil. 

Another oj goose green stanch , and the devil * 

>• Have you any corns 5 &c ] This is mentioned as one of the 
cues ot London by several ot our old writers. Thus Shirley, 
Niece. Why did they put the poor fellow m prison ? 

Unc What fellow ? 

Niece The corn-cuttei He meant no harm to the city 
His feet were very weary, and that made him, 

In every street, cry, Have ye any corns 

In your head, oi toes ? that head spoil’d all Constant Maid • 

5 Oj goose-green starch and the devil ] This was iC a goodly 
ballad against pride, shewing how the devil appeared to a lady 
which was starching her rail by night ” Howell sajs, that the 
nation was rendered ridiculous by its fondness for starches. 
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A dozen of dame points, and the godly garters 
Ihe J airing of good counsel, of an ell and three 

quarters 

What is’t you buy 3 

The windmill blown down dy the witch's fart 
Or saint George, that, 0> did break the dragon's 
hear t 

Re enter Mooncalf, with ale and tobacco 

Egd Master Nightingale, come hither, leave 
your mart a little 

Night O my secretaiy 1 what says my secre- 
tary ? [ They ujalh into the booth 

Over Child of the bottles, what’s he? what’s 
he ? [Points to Edgaor th 

Moon \ civil young gentleman, master Ar- 
thur, that keeps company with the roarers, and 
disburses all still He has evei money m his 
purse, he pays foi them, and they roar foi him, 
one does good offices for another They call 
him the secretary, but he serves no body A 
great friend of the ballad-mans, they are never 
asunder 

Over What pity ’tis, so civil a young man 
should haunt this debauched company? heie’s 
the bane of the youth of our time apparent 
A pioper penman, I see’t in his countenance, he 
has a good clerk’s look with him, and I warrant 
him a quick hand 

Moon A veiy quick hand, su [. Ent 

Edg 1 whisper mg with Nightingale and Ursula ] 
All the puises, and purchase, I give you to day 

Five dififeienfc lands are enumerated by our old dramatists 
The most obnoxious colour, however, was not goose green , but 
yellow Nightingale is running oyer the titles of his ballads 
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by conveyance, bung hither to Ursula’s pre- 
sently. Heie we will meet at night in her lodge, 
and shaie. Look you choose good places foi 
your standing in the Fair, when you sing, 
Nightingale. 

Urs Ay, neat the fullast passages ; and shift 
them often. 

Edg. And in your singing, you must use your 
hawk’s eye nimbly, and fly the puise to a maik 
still, where ’tis worn, and on which side; that 
you may give me the sign with your beak, or 
hang youi head that way m the tune. 

Urs. Enough, talk no more on’t. your fnend- 
ship, masters, is not now to begin. Drink your 
draught of indenture, your sup of covenant, and 
away : the Fair fills apace, company begins to 
come in, and I have ne’er a pig ready yet. 

Knock. Well said 1 fill the cups, and light the 
tobacco, let’s give fire in the woiks, and noble 
vapouis. 

Edg. And shall we have smocks, Ursula, and 
good whimsies, ha? 

Urs. Come, you are in your bawdy vein ! — 
the best the Fair will afford, Zekiel, if bawd 
Whit keep his woid. — 

Re-enter Mooncalf. 

How do the pigs, Mooncalf? 

Moon . Very passionate, mistress; one of ’em 
has wept out an ey e.‘ Master Ai thur o’ Bradley 
is melancholy heifi, no body talks to him. Will 
you any tobacco, master Arthur? 

Over. No, boy, let my meditations alone. 

4 One of ’em has wept out an eye,"] “ When the eye of a pig 
m roasting drops out it is a mark that it (the pig, I pi esume) 
is almost roasted enough !* The Complete Housekeeper . 
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Moon He’s studying for an oration, now 

Oxer If I can with this day’s ti&vail, and all 
my policy, hut rescue this youth here out of the 
hands of the lewd man and the strange Moman,' 
I will sit down at night, and say with my friend 
Ovid, 

Jamque opus eiegi, quod nic Jovis via, nec ignis, 
See [Aside 

Knock Here, Zekiel, heie’s a health to Uisula, 
and a kind vapoui , thou hast money m thy 
puise still, and store ' how dost thou come by 
it? pray thee vapoui thy fuends some m a 
courteous vapour 

Edg Half I have, master Dan Knock em, is 
always at youi service [Pulls out his puise 

Ova Ha, sweet natuie 1 what goshawk would 
prey upon such a lamb? [ iside 

Knock let’s see what ’tis, Zekiel, count it, 
come, fill him to pledge me 

Enter WiNwirE and Quarlous 

JVinro We are here before them, methmhs 

Qua? All the better, we shall see them come 
m now 

Leath What do you lack, gentlemen, what 

7 The strange uoman^\ The scripture phrase for an immodest 
woman, a prostitute Indeed this acceptation of the word is 
familiar to many languages It is found in the Greek and we 
have m 1 erence — pro uxore habere hanc peregnnam upon 
which Donatus ltmarks, hoc nomine etiam meretrices nomma - 
bantur 

8 And a kind vafour] Vapour , in Knockems vocabulary, 
seems to perform all the functions of humour , m Nym’s, and to 
mean w hatever the speaker pleases The satire, m both cases, 
had probably something of peisonahty m it s and, at any rate, 
was pointed against one of the most silly and disgusting affecta- 
tions of those affected times 
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ls’t you lack? a fine horse? a lion? a bull? a 
beai ? a dog, or a cat? an excellent fine Baitho- 
lomew-bud'' or an instrument? what is t you 
lack ? 

Quar ’Slid 1 here’s Orpheus among the beasts, 
with his fiddle and all * % 

Trash Will you buy any comfcfl table bread, 9 
gentlemen ? 

Quar And Ceres selling her daughters pic- 
tuie, in gingei-woik 

JVmw 1 hat these people should be so ignorant 
to think us chapmen foi them ' do we look as if 
we would buy gingei bread, 01 hobby horses? 

Qua > Why, they know no better waie than 
they have, nor better customers than come and 
oui veiy being here makes us fit to be demanded, 
as well as otheis Would Cokes would come* 
there were a true customer for them 

Knock [to Fdg wot th ] How much is’t? thuty 
shillings? Who s yondei 1 Ned Winwife aud 
Tom Quarlous, I think 1 yes (give me it all, 
give it me all ) — Mastei Winwife 1 Master Quar- 
lous 1 will you take a pipe of tobacco With us? 
— Do not discredit mi now, Zekiel 

[Edgrvoi th gives him, his pm se 

Witm Do not see him, he is the roanng 
hoise couiser, pi ay thee let’s avoid him turn 
down this way 

Quar ’Slud, 1 11 see him, and roar with him 
too, an he roared as loud as Neptune^ pray thee 
go with me 

fi'inw You may draw me to as likely an in- 
convenience, when you please, as this 

Quar Goto then, comealong, wehavenothing 
to do, man, but to see sights now 

[7 hey advance to the booth 

9 Comfortable bread, 1 i e spiced gingerbread The name 
by which rt was then known 
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Knock Welcome, master Quarlous, and mas- 
ter Winwife, will you take any froth and smoke 
with us 5 

Qua} Yes, sir, but you 11 pardon us if we 
knew not of so much familiarity between us 
afore f 

Knock As what, sir? 

Quar To be so lightly invited to smoke and 
froth 

Knock A good vapour' will you sit down, 
sir ? this is old Ursula’s mansion , how like you 
her bower ? Here you may have your punk and 
your pig m state, sir, both piping hot 

Quar I had rather have my punk cold, sir 

Over There’s for me punk/' and pig ' [Aside 

Urs {within ] What, Mooncalf, you rogue 1 

Moon By and by, the bottle is almost off, 
mistress , here, master Arthur 

Ut s [ 'within ] I’ll part 5 ou and your play-fellow 
there, m the garded coat, an you sunder not 
the sooner 

Knock Master Wmwife, you are proud, me- 
thmks, you do not talk, nor drink, are you 
proud ? 

Wmw Not of the company I am m, sir, nor 
the place, I assure you 

Knock You do not except at the company, 
do you ' aie you iu vapours, sir ? 

Moon Nay, good master Daniel Knockem, 
respect my mistress’s bower, as you call it, for 
the honour of our booth, none o’ your vapours 
here 


Entet Ursula with a jire-brand 

tlrs Why, you thm, lean polecat you, an they 
have a mind to be m their vapours must you 
hinder ’em 5 What did you know, vermin, if they 
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would have lost a cloke, or such ti ifle ? must 
you be drawing the air of pacification heie, 
while I am tormented within 1’ the fire, you 
weasel ? \_Aside to Mooncalf, 

Moon. Good mistress, ’twas m behalf of your 
booth’s credit that I spok^. 

Urs. Why ! would my booth ha*ve broke, if 
they had fallen out m’t, sir? or would their heat 
have fired it? In, you rogue, and wipe the pigs, 
and mend the fire, that they fall not, or I’ll both 
baste and roast you ’till your eyes di op out like 
them. — Leave the bottle behind you, and be 
curst awhile '* — [ Exit Moon. 

Qttar. Body o’ the Fair' what’s this? mother 
of the bawds ? 

Knock. No, she’s” mother of the pigs, sir, mo- 
ther of the pigs. 

TVmw. Mother of the furies, I think, by her 
fire-brand. 

1 Leave the bottle behind you , and be curst awhile 1 ] In As 
you like it, Oliver brutally says to his brother, “ Marry, sir, 
be better employed, and bo naught awhile that is, says John- 
son, It is better to do mischief than to do nothing.” No, sub- 
joins Steevens, it is “ Be content to be a cypher, till I think 
fit to elevate you into consequence ” Mr Malone first con- 
ceived that naught should be nought, and mebned to Steevens , 
next he imagined that nought should bo naught, and “ was then 

induced to think Dr Johnson’s explanation right.” all this 

time he novel dreamed that the two words are one and the 
same, whi'e Mr. Whiter, from whom better things might 
be expected, pronounces, that it certainly means, “ Retire, 
begone, make yourself scarce'” &c And this, in the face 
ot Warburton’s plain statement, that it was “ a proverbial 
curse equivalent to “ a mischief on you!” Can it be wondered 
that Shakspeare should swell into twenty oi even twice twenty 
volames, when the latest editor (like the wind Cecias) con- 
stantly diavvs round himself all the floating errors ot his prede- 
cessors ' 

It is not easy to ascertain the origin of this colloquial vul- 
garism ; but that the explanation of W arburton (which bteevens 
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Qian Nay, she is too fat to beafury,suie 
some walking sow of tallow' 

Warn An mspned vessel of kitchen stuff* 
Quar She’ll make excellent geer for the 

is pleased to call u far fetched”) is as eoirect as it is obvious, 
may be proved 4 kby witnesses more than my pack will hold ” 
It will be sufficient to call two or three 
The first shall be our poet 

“ Peace and he naught f I think the woman’s frantic ” 

Tale of a lub 

u plam boy s play 

More manly would become him 

Lady You would have him 

Do worse then, would you, and be naughty you varlet*” 

New Academy 

Again „ 

Come away, and be naught a whyle ? Stevie of K. Doiuh 
Again 

u Nay, sister, if I stir a foot, hang me , you shall comp to 
gethcr of yourselves, and be naught M Greens Tit Quocnie 

Again 

a 'What, piper, ho 1 be hanged awhile ” Old madrigal 
And, lastly 

u Get you both m, and be naught awhile f ” Suetnam 
This is the passage which convinced Mr Malone that he 
naught am h de f meant “ be employed on mischief” I he 
speaker he say b, is a 4 maid servant, and she addresses herself 
to hi r lady, and her lover ” So that Mr Malone thinks it 
quite naturil for females m this situation, openly to advise their 
mistresses to commit fornication 1 In like manner, when Joite, 
m the quotation from Green’s Tu Quoque , addresses a similar 
phrase to her sister and her lover, she must mean to excite 

them but enough ot such foolery 

It is too much, pirhaps, to say that the words 66 an hour,' 
« a while, are jure expletives, but it is sufficiently apparent 
that tl ey have r o perceptible influence on the exclamations to 
which they are subjoined lo conclude, u be naught, hanged, 
tunt ” &c with, or without an hour, a while , whertver found, 
bear invariably one <.nd the same meaning , they are, in short, 
petty and familiar maledictu ns, and cannot be better rendered 
than m the words ot Warburton— a plague, or a mischief on 
you* Seep 16$ 
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coachmakers here in Smithfielcl, to anomt wheels 
and axletrees with. [ She drinks th'S while. 

Urs. Ay, ay, gamesters, mock a plain plump 
soft wench of the subuibs, do, because she’s 
juicy and wholesome; you must have your thin 
pinched ware, pent up injthe compass of a dog- 
collar, (or ’twill not do) that looks' like a long 
laced conger, set upright, and a gieen feather, 
like fennel in thejoll on’t 

Knock. Well said, Uise, my good Urse 1 to ’em 
Uise< 

Quar. Issheyoui quagmiie, Daniel Knockem? 
is this youi bog? 

Night. We shall have a quarrel presently. 

Knock. Howl b<?g ? quagmire? foul vapours ! 
humph 1 

Quar. Yes, he that would venture for’t, I assure 
him, might sink into her and be diown’d a week 
ere any friend he had could find where he were. 

TVinw. And then he would be a fortnight 
weighing up again. 

Quar ’Twere like falling into awholeshiie 
of butter ; they had need be a team of Dutchmen 
should diaw him out. 

Knuck Answer ’em, Urse wheie’s thy Bar- 
tholomew wit now, Uise, tliy Bartholomew wit? 

Urse. Hang ’em, lotten, loguy cheateis, I 
hope to see them plagued one day-(pox’d they 
are already, I am sure) with lean playhouse 
poultry, that has the bony lump, sticking out 
like the ace of spades, or the point of a partizan, 
that eveiy 11 b of’them is like the tooth of a 
saw; and Mill so grate them with their hips and 
shouldeis, as (take ’em altogether) they were as 
good lie with a hurdle. 

Quar , Out upon her, how she drips 1 she’s able 
to give a man the sweating sickness with looking 
on her. 
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Urs Marry look off, with a patch on your 
face? and a dozen m your bieech, though they 
be of scarlet, sir* I have seen as fine outsides 
as either of yours, bring lousy linings to the 
brokers, ere now, twice a week 

Quar Do you think rthere may be a fine new 
cucking-stoot 2 m the Fan, to be purchased, one 
large enough, I mean? I know theie is a pond 
of capacity for hei 3 

Uis For youi mothei, you rascal 1 Out, von 
rogue, you hedge-bird, }0u pimp, you panmei- 
man’s bastard, you 1 

Quar Ha, ha, ha 1 

Urs Do you sneer, you dog’s-head, you trendle- 
tail 1 you look as you were b e g°tten a top ot 
a cart in harvest time, when tl e whelp was hot 
and eagei Go, snuff aftei youi brother s bitch, 

% Cuchng stool] Now frequently corrupted into ducking- 
stool , was a chair at the end of a long beam, supported on an 
upright post by a kind of pivot or swivel, so as to be every 
where moveable, like a lever on a pole, used anciently for the 
punishment o e scolds and unquiet women by ducking or plung- 
ing them m the water It was sometimes called a tumhel , and 
trebuchet and was a punishment inflicted on bakers and brewers 
transgressing the statutes and this engine, with a piliorj^ 
ere ry person ought to hare, who had view of frank-pledge 

Whal 

Whalley, or his authority, (for this heavy passage is probably 
a quotation,) does not seem to be aware that cucking-stool dseif 
is a corruption The genuine word is cuckquean, for which 
see Vol II p 482 To the meaning there given may be added 
that of mi ago , or as above, an u unquiet scold ” 

•s I know there is a pond of capacity for he) ] Stow is the best 
commentator here 44 Horse pools m West Smithfleid (he says) 
was sometime a great uato 9 and because the inhabitants m that 
part of the citie did there water their horses, the same was m 
old records called horse poole It is now much decayed, the 
springs being stopt up, and the land water falling into a small 
bottom remaining inclosed with bncke, is called Smithfielde 
pond It was stilly however, large enough to contain Ursula 
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mistress Commodity , that’s the livery you 
wear, ’twill he out at the elbows shoitly. It’s 
time you went to’t for the t’other remnant. 

Knock Peace, Uise, peace, Urse ; — they’ll kill 
the poor whale, and make oil of hei. Piay thee, 
go m. 

Urs . I’ll see them pox’d fiist, afld piled, and 
double piled 

Wvrjj Let’s away, her language glows grea- 
sier than her pigs 

ZTis. Does it so, snotty-ncse 3 good Lord 1 are 
you sniveling 5 You weie engendcied on a she- 
beggar in a barn, when the bald tlnasher, your 
sire, was scarce waim 

JVinia. Pray thee, let’s go. 

Quar. No, faith , I 11 stay the end of her now ; 
I know she cannot last long • I find by her 
3imiles she wanes apace, 

Un Docs she so ? I’ll set you gone. Give 
me my pig-pan hither a little. I’ll scald you 
hence, an you w ill not go. [Exit. 

Knock Gentlemen, these are very strange 
vapouis and veiy idle vapours, I assure you. 

Quar. Tou ai e a very senous ass, we assure you. 

Knock. Humph, ass' and serious 1 nay, then 
pardon me my vapour. I have a foolish vapour, 
gentlemen Any man that does vapour me the 
ass, master Quailous — 

Quar. What then, master Jordan? 

Knock I do vapour him the lie 

Quar. Faith, and to any man that vapours me 
the lie, I do vapour that. [Strikes him. 

Knock. Nay then, vapouis upon vapouis. 

[They fight. 

Re-enter Ursula with the dripping-pan. 

Edg Night. 'Ware the pan, the pan, the pan > 

VOL. iv. F f 
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she comes with the pan, gentlemen 1 [17? sula falls 
with the pan ] — God bless the woman 

Urs Oh • [Eveunt Quarlous and Wmwife 
Trash {tuns in ] What’s the matter ? 

Over Goodly woman ' 

Moon Mistress 1 *> 

U) s Curs£of hell, that ever I saw these fiends' 
oh 1 I have scalded my leg, my leg, my leg, my 
leg 1 I have lost a limb m the service ' run for 
some cream and sallad-oil, quickly Are you 
under-peering, you baboon ? lip off my hose, an 
you be men, men, men 

Moon Run you for some cream, good mother 
Joan I’ll look to your basket [Ea.it Trash 
Leath Best sit up in your chair, Ursula Help, 
gentlemen 

Knock Be of good cheer, Uise, thou hast 
hindered me the curiyingof a couple of stallrons 
heie, that abused the good race-bawd of Smith- 
field , ’twas time for them to go 

Night I’faith, when the pan came, — they had 
made you lun else This had been a fine time 
for purchase, if you had ventuied 

[Aside to Edgworth 
Edg Not a whit, these fellows weie too fine 
to carry money 

Knock Nightingale, get some help to cairy 
her leg out of the air take off her shoes Body 
o’ me ' she has the mallanders, 4 the scratches, 
the crown scab, and the quitter bone in the 
t’other leg 

♦ She has the mallanders, &c ] Diseases incident to horses 
I have already observed that almost the whole of Knockem a 
conversation is made tip of phrases taken from the stable In 
his next speech, he mentions the white of an egg This sneer at 
Slia'kspta.rc seems to have escaped the commentators See the 
Case is Altered 
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Urs. Oh, the pox 1 why do you put me in imnd 
of my leg thus, to make it puck and shoot? 
Would you have me in the hospital afoie my 
time 3 

Knock Patience, Urse, take a good heart, ’tis 
butablistei as big as a windgall I’ll take it 
away with the white of an egg, a ’little honey 
aud hog's grease, have thy pasteins well roll’d, 
and thou shale pace again by to-moirow I’ll 
tend thy booth, and look to thv affairs the 
while, thou shilt <it m thy chair, and give di- 
rections, and shine LTrsa major 

[Exeunt Kuockem and Mooncalf a ith Ursula 
in her chair. 

Over. These are->the fruits of bottle-ale and 
tobacco 1 the foam of the one, and the fumes of 
the other I Stay, young man, and despise not 
the wisdom of tiiese few hairs that aie grown 
grey m care of thee. 

Edg. Nightingale, stay a little. Indeed I’ll 
hear some of this ! 

Enter Cokes, itith his box, Waspe, Mistress 
Overdo, and Grace. 

Cokes Come, Numps, come, where are you ? 
Welcome into the Fair, mistiess Grace. 

Edg. 'Slight, he will call company, you shall 
see, and put us into doings presently. 

Over. Thirst not alter that liothy liquoi, ale; 
for who knows when he openeth the stopple, 
what may be m the bottle ' Hath not a snail, a 
spider, yea, a newt been found there ? thnst 
not attei it, youth ; thirst not alter it. 

Cokes. This is a brave fellow, Numps, let's 
hear him. 


Ff 2 
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lVaspe ’Sblood ' how brave is he ? * m a gardecl 
coat 1 You were best truck with him , e’en, 
stnp, and tiuclc presently, it will become you 
Why will you hear him ? because he is an ass, 
and may be a kin to the Cokeses? 

Cokes O, good Nurms 

Over Neitner do thou lust aftei that tawney 
weed tobacco 

Cokes Biave words 1 

Ooei Whose complexion is like the Indian’s 
that vents it 

Cones At e they not brave words, sister ? 

Over And who can tell, if before the gather- 
ing and making up thereof, the Alhgaita hath 
not piss’d thereon ? 

Jkaspe ’Heait* let’em be biave woids, as 
biave as they will 1 an they were all the brave 
wouls in a country, how then? Will you away 
vet, have jou enough on him ? Mistress Grace, 
come you away , I pray jou, be not you acees- 
saiy If you do lose jour license, or somewhat 
else, sir, with listening to his fables, saj Numps 
is a witch, with all my heait, do, say so 

Cokes Avoid m your satin doublet, Numps 

Over The creeping venom of which subtle? 
serpent, as some late writers affirm, neither the 
cutting of the perilous plant, nor the drying of 
it, nor the lighting 01 burning, can any way 
pei sway 6 or assuage 

Cokes Good, l’faith 1 is it not, sister 5 

5 Sblood how brave is he?] Numps perversely mistakes — 
Cokes applies the word brave to the orator’s qualities, and not 
to his laced or garded coat In the conclusion of Waspe’s 
speech there is an allusion to the common acceptation of the 
word cokes , which is taken by all our old writers for a simpleton, 
a noddy, an easy gull 

* Can any way persway ] 1 e mitigate 
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Over. Hence it is that the lungs of the tobac- 
conist aie rotted, the liver spotted, the biain 
smoked like the backside of the pig-woman’s 
booth here, and the whole body within, black as 
her pan you saw e’en now, without. 

Cokes. A fine similitude that, sn 1 did you see 
the pan ? 

Edg. Yes, sir. 

Over. Nay, the hole in the nose here of some 
tobacco-takeis, or the third nostril, if I may so 
call it, which makes that -.they can vent the to- 
bacco out, like the ace of clubs, or lather the 
flower-de-lis, is caused ftom the tobacco, the 
mere tobacco ! when the poor innocent pox, 
having nothing to do theie, is miserably and 
most unconscionably slandeied. 

- Cokes . Who would have missed this, sister 55 

Mrs. Over. Not any body but Numps. 

Cokes. He does not understand. 

Edg. [picks Coles's pocket of his purse.'] Nor 
you feel. [Aside. 

Cokes. What would you have, sister, of a fellow 
that knows nothing but a basket-hilt, and an 
old fox in’t ? * the best musick in the Fair will 
not move a log. 

Edg. [Gives the purse aside to Night.] In, to 
Ursula, Nightingale, and carry her comfort : see 
it told. This fellow was sent to us by Fortune, 
for our first fan ing. [Exit Night. 

Over. But what speak I of the diseases of the 
body, children of the Fair ? 

Cokes. That’s to'us, sister. Biave, 1’ faith ! 

Over. Hark, O you sons and daughters of 

* And an old fox in it *] This was a familiar and favourite 
expression for the old English weapon, the broad-swoid of 
Jonson’s days, as distinguished from the small (foreign) sword. 
It is unnecessary to cite examples of a word common to all our 
ancient writers. 
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Smifhfield ' and hear what malady it doth the 
mind it causeth swearing, it causeth swagger- 
ing, it causeth snuffling and snarling, and now 
and then a huit 

Mis Over He hath something of master 
Oveido, methmks, brother 

Cokei So Tmethought, sister, very much of my 
brother Oveido and ’tis when he speaks 

Over Look into any angle of the town, the 
Streights, or the Bermudas/ where the quarrel- 
ling lesson is read, and how do they entertain 
the time, but with bottle-ale and tobacco ? 
The lecturer is o’ one side, and his pupils o’ the 
other hut the seconds are still bottle-ale and 
tobacco, for which the lecturer reads, and the 
nov ices pay Thirty pound a week in bottle-ale 1 
foity in tobacco' and ten more in ale again 
Then foi a suit to dunk in, so much, and, that 
being slavei’d, so much for another suit, and 
then a third suit, and a fouith suit' and still the 
bottle-ale slavereth, and the tobacco stinketh. 
Waspe Heart of a madman ' are you rooted 

7 The Streights, or the Bermudas,] Cant-names then given 
to the places frequented by bullies, knights of the post, and 
fencing masters so our poet, m his epistle to the earl of 
Dorset 

66 Turn pirates here at land, 

u Have their Bermudas , and their freights ut the Strand 99 

Whal 

These StreigJts consisted of a nest of obscure courts, alleys, and 
avtnues, running between the bottom ot St Martins Lane, 
Halt moon, and Chandos street In Justice Overdo s time, they 
were the receptacles ot fraudulent debtors, thieves, and prosti- 
tutes Their present frequenters, it is to be presumed, are of a 
more reputabk descuption At a subsequent period, this cluster 
of avenues exciunged the old name oi the Bennudat for that of 
the Canbbee Islands , which the learned proie«sors ot the district 
corrupted, by a happy allusion to the aits cultivated there, into 
th# Qnbbee Islands , their present appellation 
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here? will you never away 5 what can any man 
find out in this bawling fellow, to grow here for ? 
He is a full handful higher sin’ he heaid him. 
Will you fix here, and set up a booth, sir ? 

Over. I will conclude briefly 

Waspe. Hold your peace, you roaring rascal, 
I’ll run my head in your chaps elsfe. You were 
best build a booth, and entertain him ; make 
your will, an you say the woid, and him youi 
heir 1 heart, I never knew one taken with a 
mouth of a peck afore. By this light. I’ll cairy 
3 ou away on my back, an you will not come. 

\_He gets Cokes up on pick-back. 

Cokes. Stay, Numps, stay, set me down . I have 
lost my purse, Numps. O my pulse 1 One of my 
fine purses is gone ! 

Mrs. Over. Is it indeed, brother ? 

Cokes. Ay, as I am an honest man, would I 
were an arrant logue else ' a plague of all loguy 
damn’d cut-purses for me, [ Examines his pockets. 

Waspe. Bless ’em with all my heart, with all 
my heart, do you see ! now, as I am no infidel, 
that I know of, I am glad on’t. Ay. I am, (here’s 
my witness,) do you see, sir 5 I did not tell you 
of his fables, 1 1 no, no, I am a dull malt hoise, I, 
I know nothing. Are you not justly served, in 
your conscience, now, speak in your conscience? 
Much good do you with all my heart, and his 
good heart that has it, with all my heart again. 

Edg. This fellow is very charitable, would he 
had a puise too ! but I must not be too bold all 
at a time. [Aside. 

Cokes. Nay, Numps, it is not my best puise. 

Waspe. Not your best 1 death ! why should it 
be your worst ? why should it be any, indeed, 
at all? answer me to that, give me a reason from 
you, why it should be any ? 
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Cokes Nor my gold, Numps , I have that yet, 
look here else, sistei [ Shews the. other purse 
Waspe Why so, there’s all the feeling he 
has * 

Mrs Over I pray you, have a better care of 
that, brothei „ 

Cokes Nay, so I will, I warrant you , let him 
catch this that catch can I would fam see him 
get this, look you heie 

Waspe bo, so, so, so, so, so, so, so ' very good 
Cokes I would have him come again now, and 
but offei at it Sister, will you take notice of a 
good jest ? I will put it just where the other 
was, and if we have good luck, you shall see a 
delicate fine trap to catch the out purse nibbling 
Eds Faith, and he 11 try ere you be out o’ the 
Fair [Aside 

Cokes Come, mistress Grace, puthee be not 
melancholy for my mischance , sortow will not 
keep it, sweet heart 

Grace I do not think on’t, sir 
Cokes Twas but a little scurvy white money, 
bang it 1 it may hang the cut-purse one day I 
have gold left to give thee a fairing yet, as hard 
as the world goes Nothing angers me but that 
no body here look’d like a cut purse, unless 
’twere Numps 

Waspe How ' I, I look like a cut-purse ? 
death > youi sister’s a cut-purse 1 and your mo- 
ther and father, and all your kin were cut-purses * 
and here is a rogue is the bawd o’ the cut-purses, 
whom I will beat to begin with [Beats Overdo 
Over Hold thy hand, child of wrath, and heir 
of anger, make it not Childermass day 8 m thy 

* Male it not Childermass day ] Overdo alludes to the day 
observed, by the church m commemoration of the slaughter of 
the Innocents 
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fury, or the feast of the French Bartholomew, 
paient of the massacie. 

Cokes Numps, Numps* 

Mrs Over. Good master Humphrey 1 
JVaspe You are the Patuco 9 are you 3 the 
patnaicli of the cut-pmsps ? You share, sir, they 
say ; let them share this with you’ Aie you m 
your hot fit of pleaching again? I’ll cool \on. 

[Beats km again. 
Over. Murthei, muitfter, muither 1 [Exeunt, 


ACT 'III SCENE I. 

The Fair. 

Lan thorn Leatherhead, Joan Trash, and 
others, sitting by their wares, as bejore 

Enter Val. Whit, Haggise, and Bristle. 

Whit. Nay, tish all gone, now ' dish tish, pheu 
lou wilt not be pliitm call, master offisliei, phat 
ish a man te better to lishen outnoyshes foi tee, 
and tou ait in an oder uild, being very shuffish- 
lent nojshes and gallantsh too? one o their 
brabblesh would have fed ush all dish fortnight, 
but tou ait so busily about beggersh still, tou 
hast no leshure tp intend slientlemen, and t be. 

Hag. Why, I told jou, Davy Bustle 

Bn. Come, come, you told me a puddingy 

9 You aic the Pat'icOj&c] Among strolling beggars and 
gipsies, the putneo is the o*atoi ot tee gang ? the hedge priest 
who officiates at then ridiculous ceiginoiues of marriage^ &c 
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Toby Haggise , a matter of nothing , I am sure 
it came to nothing You said, let’s go to Uisula’s, 
indeed, but then jou met the man with the 
monsteis, and I could not get you fiom him An 
old fool, not leave seeing yet 1 

Hag Why, who would have thought any 
body would have quairelPd so eaily, or that 
the ale o’ the fair would have been up so soon? 

Whit Phy, phat a clock toest tou tmk it ish, 
man ^ 

Hag I cannot tell 

Whit Tou art a vish vatchman, 1 ’ te mean 
teem 

Hag Why, should the watch go by the clock, 
or the clock bj the watch, J pi ay ? 

Bn One should go by another, if they did 
well 

Whit Tou art light now 1 phen didst tou ever 
know or hear of a shuthshient vatchment, but 
he did tell the clock, phat bushiness soever he 
had ^ 

Bn Nay, that’s most true, a sufficient watch- 
man knows what a clock it is 

Whit Shleeping or vaking ash well as te 
clock himshelf, or te Jack dat shtrikes him 

Bn Let’s enquire of master Leatherhead, or 
Joan Trash here — Master Leatherhead, do you 
hear, master Leatherhead ? 

Whit If it be a Ledderhead, tish a very tick 
Ledderhead, tat sho mush noish vill not piersh 
him 

heath I have a little business now, good 
friends, do not tiouble me 

Whit Phat, because o’ ty wrought neet-cap, 
and. ty phelvet sherkin, man ? phy' I have 
sheene tee in ty ledder sherkin, ere now, mashter 
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o’ de hobby-horses, as bushy and stately as tou 
sheemest to be. 

Trash Why, what an you have, captain Whit? 
he has his choice of jeikins, you mav ste by 
that, and his caps too, 1 assure you, when lie 
pleases to be citner sick, or employed. 

Leath Gcd-a meicy Joan, answer tor me. 

Whit. Awav, be not sheen in my co npany, 
here be shentlemcn, and men ot voiship. 

[ Exeunt Ilaggise and Bristle. 

Enter Quarlous and Winwife. 

Quar. We had wonderful ill luck, to miss this 
piologue o’ the purse; but the best is, we shall 
have five acts of him ere night: he’ll he spec- 
tacle enough, I’ll answer for’t. 

'Whir. O cieesh ' duke Quailous, how dosht 
tou 3 tou dosht not know me, I fear. I am te 
vishesht man, but justish Ovcido, in all Baitho- 
lomew Fan now. Give me twelve pence from 
tee, I vill help tee to a \ife vorth foity maiks 
for’t, and’t be. 

Quar. Away, rogue ; pimp, awav. 

Whit. And she shall shew tee as fine cut oike 
for’t m her sbmock too as tou cansht vish 
1 ’ faith, vilt tou have her, \oislnpful Vinvife 3 
I vill help tee to her heie, be an’t be, into pig- 
quarter, gi’ me ty twelve pence fioni tee. 

Wivw. Why, theie’s twelve pence, piay thee 
wilt thou begone 3 

Whit. Tou art* a vortliy man, and a voishipful 
man still. 

Quar. Get \ou gone, lascal. 

Whit I do mean it, man Pnnsh Quarlous, if 
tou hasht need on me, tou shalt find me here at 
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Ursla’s, I vill see phat ale and punque ish i’ te 
pissty for tee, bless ty goo 1 vorship f Bait 

Quar Look 1 who comes heie John Littlewit 1 
IV into And his wife, and my widow, her 
mother the whole family 

a ’Slight, you must give them all fairings 

no\, 

fs'th I T ot I, I’ll not see them 
Qua To v ">e going a feasting What 
schoolmaster’s tint is with ’em' 

JVmw That s my mal, I believe, the bakei 

Enter Rabbi Busy, Dame PuRECRArT, John 
Littlewit, and Mrs Littlrwit 

Busy So, walk on in the middle way, fore- 
right, turn nei'her to the xight hand nor to the 
left, let not your eyes be diawn aside with 
vanity, nor your ear with noises 
Quar O, I know him by that stait 
Leath What do you lack, what do you buy, 
mistress? a fine hobby -hoi se, to make youi son 
a tilter? a drum, to make him a soldier? a fiddle, 
to make him a revellei ? what ls’t you lack ? 
little dogs for your daughters ? or babies, male 
or female ? 

Busy Look not toward them, hearken not, 
the place is Smithfield, 01 the field of smiths, 
the giove of hobby-horses and trinkets, the 
wares aie the waies of devils, and the whole 
Fair is the shop of Satan they are hooks and 
baits, veiy baits, that are hung out on every 
side, to catch you, and to hold you, as it were, 
by the gills, and by the nostnls, as the fisher 
doth, therefoie you must not look nor turn 
toward them, — The heathen man could stop his 
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ears with wax against the harlot of the sea;* do 
you the like with your fingers against the bells 
of the beast. 

Wmw. What flashes come from him 1 * 

Quar. O, he has those of his oven ; a notable 
hot baker ’twas when hq plied the peel .* he is 
leading his flock into the Fair now. 

Wmw Rathei diiving them to the pens; for 
he will let them look upon nothing. 

Enter Knockem and Whit from Ursula’s booth . 

Knock. Gentlewomen, the weathei’s hot; 
whithei walk you 5 have a care of youi fine velvet 
caps, the Fair is dusty. Take a sweet delicate 
booth, with boughs, here in the way, and cool 
yourselves in the shade ; you and your friends. 
The best pig and bottle-ale in the Fan, sir. Old 
Uisula is cook, theie you may read; [. Points to 
the sign, a pig’s head, With a large writing under it.] 
the pig’s head speaks it. Poor soul, she has had 
a stringhalt, the maryhinchco, but she’s prettily 
amended. 

Whit. A delicate sliow-pig, little mistiess, with 
shweet sauce, and ciackling, like de bay-leaf 1 ’ 
de file, la' tou shalt ha’ de clean side o’ de table- 
clot, and di glass vash’d with phatersh of dame 
Annesli Clcaie. 3 * 

1 The harlot of the staf] This is a scurvy designation of the 
Syren. Whethei Bunyan had read Bat tholomew Fair in the 
sinful days of his youth, I know not , but we have here the 
ground work of “ Vanity Fair ” 

a When he plied the peel,] 1 e. the shovel-like instrument 
■with which bakers w.thdraw their bread from the oven. 

3 Vash’d with phateish of dame Annesh Cleare.] There was 

anciently, near Hovton, a spnng of water called Agnes le Clare, 
and corruptly Annis the Cleat this was the water mea,>t hcie 

by the poet. WnAt. 
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Lit [Gazing at the inscription ] This is fine 
venly Here be the best pigs, and she does roast 
them as well as ever she did, the pig’s head sajs 
Knock Excellent, excellent, mistress, with 
fire o’junipei and rosemaiy branches * the oracle 
of the pig’s head, tbat„sir 
Pure Son, Vere jou not warn’d of the vanity 
of the eye ? have you forgot the wholsome 
admonition so soon ? 

Lit Good mothei, how shall w e find a pig, if 
we do not look about for’t' will it run off o’ the 
spit, into our mouths, think you, as in Lubber- 
land, and cry, wee, wee ' 

Busy No, but your mother, religiously wise, 
conceiveth it may offer itself hy othei means to 
the sense, as by way of steam, which 1 think it 
doth here in this place — huh, huh — yes, it doth 4 
[He scents after it like a hound ] And it were a 
sin of obstinacy, great obstinacy, high and hor- 
rible obstinacy, to decline or lesist the good 
titillation of the famelic sense, which is the 
smell Therefore be bold — huh, huh, huh — fol- 
low the scent enter the tents of the unclean, 
for once, and satisfy your wife’s fiailty Let 
your frail wife be satisfied, jour zealous mother, 
and my suffering self, will also be satisfied 


* I think it doth heie m tms place~\\ uh, huh— yes } it doth 
[He scents after it like a hound'] This passage alludes to a 
similar place in the Plutus of Aristophanes, where the sycc- 
phant scents the good dinner preparing within 
svSov co fLitxgooralco 
Uokv ypijM rsaotycov kcu hqswv crnlnazvm 

Wj VV) VU, VU, Wy uv* 

u Therefore be bold, huh , huh , huh> follow the scent Lepide 
Aristophanes mducit sycophant am olfacientem sacrificiotum mdoiem^ 
qui totum smai mm narihus absokit says Vossius on this passage 

Ufiqx 
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Lit. Come, Win, as good winny heie as go 
farthei, and see nothing. 5 

Busy We scape so much of the other vanities, 
by our early entering. 

Pure. It is an edging consideration. 

Mrs. Lit. This is seuryy, that we must come 
into the Fair, and not look on’t. “ 

Lit. Win, have patience, Win, I’ll tell you 
more anon. 

[Exeunt, into the booth, Littlemt, Mrs. Littlemt, 
Busy, and Purecrajt 

Knock. Mooncalf, entertain within there, the 
best pig in the booth, a poik-like pig. These 
are Banbury-bloods, o’ the sincere stud, come a 
pig-hunting. Wlyt, wait, Whit, look to your 
charge. [Exit Whit. 

Busy, [within.] A pig prepare presently, let a ' 
pig be prepared to us. 

Enter Mooncalf and Ursula. 

Moon. ’Slight, who be these ? 

Urs. Is this the good service, Jordan, you’d 
do me ? 

Knock. Why, Urse, why, Uise? thou’lt have 
vapours 1 ’ thy leg again presently, pray thee go 
in, it may turn to the scratches else. 

Urs. Hang your vapours, they are stale, and 
stink like you! Are these the guests o’ the game 
you promised to fill my pit withal to-day ? 

Knock. Ay, what ail they, Urse ? 

Urs. Ail they ! ’they are all sippers, sippers o’ 
the city ; they look as they would not drink off 
two pen’orth of bottle-ale amongst ’em. 

s Come, Win , as good winny here as go farthei .] Littlewit is 
here playing upon his wife’s name : Winny is the same as the 
old word wonne , manere, to stay, &c. What.. 
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Moon A body may lead that in then small 
printed ruffs 

Knock Away, thou art a fool, Uise, and thy 
Mooncalf too m youi ignoiant vapours now' 
hence, good guests, I say, right hypocntes, 
good gluttons In, and set a couple o’ pigs on 
the boaid, and half- a dozen of the biggest bottles 
afoie’em, and call Whit [Exit Mooncalf] I do 
not love to heai innocents abused fine ambling 
hypocntes 1 and a stone-puntan with a sonel 
head and beard > good mouth’d gluttons , t\v o 
to a pig, away 

Urs Are you sure they are such 5 

Knock O’ the right breed, thou shalt try ’em 
by the teeth, Urse , where’s tjus Whit ? 

Re-ento Whit 

Whit Behold, man, and see, 

What a worthy man am ee 1 
With the fury of my sword, 

And the shaking of my beard, 

I will make ten thousand men afeai d 

Knock Well said, biav e Whit ' m, and fear the 
ale out o’ the bottles into the bellies of the breth- 
ren, and * * * the sisteis dunk to the cause, and 
pure vapours [Eaeunt Knockem , Whit, andUisula 

Quai My 1 oarer is turn d tapster, methinks 
Now were a fine time fot thee, Wmwife, to lay 
aboard thy widow, thou’lt never be mastei of a 
better season or place, she that will ventuie 
herself into the Fair and a pig-box, will admit 
any assault, be assured of that 

Wmw I love not enterprises of that sudden- 
ness though 

Qmr I’ll warrant thee, then, no wife out of 
A word or two seems lost, perhaps, see that 


* * * 
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the widow’s hundied : if I had but as much title 
to her, as to have breathed once on thatstiaiglit 
stomachei of hers, I would now assuie myself 
to carry her, yet, eie she went out of Southfield ; 
or she should carry me, which were the fitter 
sight, I confess. But vou are a modest under- 
take!, by circumstances and degrees*; come, ’tis 
disease in thee, not judgment ; I should offer at 
all together. — 


Enter Overdo. 

Look, here’s the poor fool again, that was stung 
by the Waspe erewhile. 

Over. I will mal^e no more orations, shall 
draw on these tragical conclusions. And I begin 
now to think, that by a spice of collateral* jus- 
tice^Adam Oveido deserved this beating ; fori, 
the said Adam, was one cause (a by-cause) why 
the purse was lost, and my wife’s biother’s 
purse too, which they know not of yet. But I 
shall make veiy good mirth with it at supper, that 
will be the spoit, and put my little fnend, master 
Humphiey Waspe’s cholei quite out of coun- 
tenance * when, sitting at the upper end of my 
table, as I use, and drinking to my brother 
Cokes, and nustiess Alice Oveido, as I will, my 
wife, for their good affection to old Bradley, 
I deliver to them, it was I that was cudgeled, 
and shew them the marks. To see what bad 
events may peep out o’ the tail of good puiposes 1 
the caie I had of t*hat civil young man I took 
fancy to this morning, (and have not left it yet,) 
drew me to that exhortation, which drew the 
company indeed ; which drew the cut-purse ; 
which drew the money; which drew my brother 
Cokes his loss; which drew on Waspe’s anger; 

VOL. iv. G g 
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which diew on my beating a pretty gradation * 
and they shall have it in their dish, 1’ faith, at 
night foi fruit , I love to be merry at my table 
I had thougl t once, at one special blow he gave 
me, to have reve ied myself , but then (l thank 
thee, foititude) I remembered that a wise man, 
and who is ever so grkat a p\rt of the common- 
wealth in himself, for no paiticular disaster ought 
to abandon a public good design The husband- 
man ought not, foi one unthankful year, to for- 
sake the plough , the shepherd ought not, for 
one scabbed sheep, to throw by his tar-box , the 
pilot ought not, for one leak m the poop, to quit 
the helm , nor the alderman ought not, tor one 
custard more at a meal, to give up his cloke, 
the constable ought not to break his staff, and 
forswear the watch, for one loaring night, nor 
the piper of the parish, utpaivi * c omponei e tmgna 
solebam, to put up his pipes for one lainy Sunday 
These aie certain knocking conclusions, out of 
which, I am resolved, come what come can, come 
beating, come impusonment, come infamy, come 
banishment, nay, come the rack, come the 
hurdle, (welco ne all,) I will now discover who I 
am, till my due time , and yet still, all shall he, 
as I said ever, in justice name, and the king’s, 
and for the commonwealth 7 

Wvnw What does he talk to himself, and act 
so senously, poor fool 1 

Quar No matter what Here’s fresher argu- 
ment, intend that 


7 Overdo begins with saying that he will make no more 
orations, and immediately launches into one * 1 he matchless 
judgment with w hich the consistency and individuality of the 
Numerous characters m this drama are preserved, is above all 
praise The author’s attention is not relaxed for an instant 
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Enter Cokes, Mistress Overdo, and Grace 

Wellborn, followed by Waspe, loaded with 

toys. 

Cokes. Come, mistress (jrrace, come, sister, 
here’s more fine sights yet, 1 ’ faith/ Od’s ’lid, 
where’s Numps ? 

Leath. What do you lack, gentlemen? what 
is’t you buy ? fine rattles, drums, babies, little 
dogs, and birds for ladies ? what do you lack? 

Cokes. Good honest Numps, keep afore, I am 
so afraid thou’lt lose somewhat ; my heart was 
at my mouth, when I mist thee. 

Waspe. You were -.best buy a whip in your 
hand to drive me. 

Cokes. Nay, do not mistake, Numps; thou art 
so apf to mistake 1 I would but watch the goods. 
Look you now, the treble fiddle was e’en almost 
like to be lost. 

Waspe. Pray you take heed you lose not your- 
self ; your best way were e’en get up and ride 
for more surety. Buy a token’s worth of great 
pins, to fasten yourself to my shoulder/ 

Leath. What do you lack, gentlemen? fine 
purses, pouches, pm-cases, pipes ? what is’t you 
lack ? a pair o’ smiths to wake you in the morn- 
ing? or a fine whistling bird? 

Cokes. Numps, here be finer things than any 
we have bought by odds ! and more delicate 
horses, a great dealj good Numps, stay, and 
come hither. 

Waspe. Will you scourse with him ?* you are 

f Buy a token’s worth of great pinsJJ i. e. A farthing’s worth. 
See VoL I* p. 29. 

8 Will you scourse with him Will you deal with hina 

for his horses ? We usually say horse-courser ; but my learned 

G g 2 
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in Smithfield, you may fit yourself with a fine 
easy going street nag, for your saddle, again. 
Michaelmas term, do has he ne ei a little odd 
cart foi you to make a caroth on, in the country, 
with tom pied hobby -hoi ses ? Why the measles, 
should you stand here, with youi tiain, cheap- 
nhg ot dogs, buds, and babies ? you have no 
childien to bestow them on, have you? 

Coue 4 No, but again I have childien, Numps, 
that’s all one 

Wasps Do, do, do, do , how many shall you 
have, think you ? an I wei e as you, I’d buy for 
all my tenants too, they are a Kind of civil sa- 
vages, that will pait with their childien foi rat- 
tles, pipes, and knives You were best buy a 
haichet 01 two, and tiuA with ’em 

Colts Good Numps, hold that little tongue o’ 
thine, and save it a laboui I am resolute Bat, 
thou know’st 

Waspe A resolute fool you aie, I know, and a 
veiy sufficient coxcomb with all my heart, — 
nay you have it, sn, an you be angry, t — in 
your teeth, twice , it I said it not once afore, 
and much good do y ou 

Witra ) Was theie ever such a self-affliction, 
and so impertinent ? 

fnend, the editor of J unius, supposes the words should be horse 
coser the verb cose was used by the Scots m the sense of bar. 
tering, or exchanging Whu. 

Stout se, m the sense of swap, or exchange, is common to our 
old poets Thus Spenser, 

(t And recompenst him with a bettei scorse ” 

Again 

“ Could not arise the counterchange to scorse ” 

F Q B III C 9 St 16 

But the word was peculiarly applicable to horse dealers , hence 
the force of Waspe’s allusion 
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Quar. Alas, his care will go near to ciack 
him ; let's in and comfoit him. 

[They come forward. 

TVa&pe Would I had been set in the ground, 
all but the head on me, and had my biains bowled 
at, or thieshed out, when first I underwent this 
plague of a charge 1 

Quar. How now, Numps 1 almost tired in your 
protectoisliip ? overparted, overparted? 

IVaspe. Why, I cannot tell, sir, it may be I 
am , does it gneve you ? . 

Quar. No, I swear does’t not, Numps ; to sa- 
tisfy you. 

JV aspe. Numps ! 'sblood, you are fine and fa- 
miliar how long have we been acquainted, I 
pi ay you? 

Quar. I think it may be remembeied, Numps, 
that* ’twas since morning, suie. 

TVaspe. Why, I hope I know’t well enough, 
sir , I did not ask to be told. 

Quar. No 1 why, then ? 

Wi aspe. It’s no matter why ; you see with your 
eyes now, what I said to you to-day : you’ll 
believe me another time ? 

Quar. Are you removing the Fair, Numps ? 

IVaspe. A pretty question, and a civil one ! 
yes faith, I have my lading, you see, or shall 
have anon ; you may know whose beast I am by 
my burden. If the pannierman’s jack were ever 
better known by his loins of mutton, I’ll be 
flayed, and feed dogs^foi him when his time comes. 

fVinw. How melancholic mistress Giace is 
youdei i pi ay thee let’s go enter oui selves in 
grace with her. 

Cokes. Those six horses, fi lend I’ll have 

JVaspe. How ! 

Cokes. And the three Jews-trumps ; and half 
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a dozen o’ birds, and that drum, (T have one 
drum already) and your smiths , I like that de- 
vice of your smiths, very pretty well , and four 

halberts and, let me see, that fine painted 

great lady, and her three women foi state, I’ll 
have 

Waspe No, the sbtfp , buj the whole shop, it 
will be best, the shop, the shop ! 

Leath If Ins w'oi ship please 
Waspe Yes, and keep it during the Fair, 
Bob' hin , 

Cokes Peace, Numps — Friend, do not meddle 
with him, an you be wise, and would shew jour 
head above boa.d , he will sting thorough jour 
wrought nigh -cap, hcheve me A set of these 
violins I would buj'' too, foi a delicate young 
noise'"I have m the countiy, tliataiecveij one 
a size less than another, ju«t like join fiddles I 
would fain base a fine joung masque at my 
mamage, now I think on t hut I do want such 
a numbei of things *--And Numps will not help 
me nov», and I daie not speak to him 

Trash Willyoui woishipbuy any ijingerbiead, 
veij* good biead, comfoi table bread ? 

Cokes Gingeibiead 1 yes, let’s see 

[Runs to het shop 

Waspe There’s the t’other spmige 
Leath Is tins w ell, goody Joan, to inteirupt 
my maiket m the midst, and call away my cus- 
tomers ? can i ou answci this at thepie-pouches ' 
Trash Whj, if Ins masteiship has a mind to 
buy, I hope my w aie lies as open as anothei’s, I 
may shew' inj ware as well as jou yours 

Cokes Hold jour peace. I’ll content jouboth 
I’ll buy up his shop, and thy basket 
Waspe Will you, i’ faith 5 
Leath Why should j ou put lum fiom it, fiiend? 
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JVaspe Cry you mercy ' you’d be sold too, 
would you ? "Kit’s the puce on -sou, jeikm and 
all, as you stand ' have you any qualities? 

Tiash Yes, goon-run, a’’gi\ man you shall 
find he has qualities, if you cheapen linn. 

TFaspe Od’s so, you have the selling of him 1 
What are they, will they’ he bought for love or 
money '<• 

Trash No indeed, sir. 

/rasps For what then, victuals ? 

Tiash He '■coins victuals, sir; he has bread 
and bntte r r.i home, thanks be to God 1 and yet 
he w d 1 do moi e foi a good meal, if the toy take 
him in the belly, marry then they must not set 
him at lower ends, if they do, he’ll go away, 
though he fast but put him a-top o’ the^ table, 
wheie his place is, and heil do you forty fine 
things He has not been sent for, and sought out 
for notl-mg, at your great city-suppers, to put 
down Couat and Cokelv,* and been laughed at 
foi his labour ; Le n play you all the puppets in 
the tovn over, and the player-*, eveiy company, 
and h’S own company too; he scares no body. 

9 To put ’hnn Condi a„d CoLclj.J C"i.t vas famors for 
h*s travels, an account o t wh*c*i i*c j oLIiv ci* u der the title of 
Coi lat's C) id ru ? C< kety vi . s ine master of a motion or puppet- 
show, often me itioned in our author’s poems VVhal. 

The^e is u>idoulted ! y some peisi nal allusion in marj parts of 
ih'$ description z Im„o Joiks fad stu( loci in Italy, he was there- 
fore something of a tr^velM, and ie afptart to ha\e worn 
'velvet. lienee, pci »ap', ttv fr qu.n r a!‘us,ons to the finely of 
ji.s diess StilL there, is n uth tl at c*nnot by any possi- 
}j be applied to him. and not a hulc that appears to tit the 
poet himself. It set " s not alto^cth' r miprorvl’e irat Jor.son 
take an unlink** plea-ure in ^ ortmg’* ith the nuhtolcrt 
curiosit} ot his enemies, and conlomm the characteristic features 
of the objects cl tas satm, in oruer to lead th n> a&trav In his 
imagjtnaij j.eiboi)t»aes theie is, I beluve. con inomy something 
oi itality, and m Ins real ones* much ol imaguidkoa. 
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Cokes I’ faith ? 

Trash He was the first, sir, that ever baited 
the fellow m the bear’s skin, an’t like your wor- 
ship no clog ever came neai him since And 
for fine motions 1 

Colts Is he good at those too ? can he set out 
a masque, tiou. ? ' 

Trash O lord, master ' sought to fai and 
neai foi his inventions , and he engrosses all, 
he makes all the puppets in the Fan 

Cokes Dost thou, m troth, old velvet jeikm? 
give me thy hand 

Ttash Nay, sit, you shall see him m his vel- 
vet jerkin, and a scarf too at night, when you 
hear him interpiet mastei Litjdewit’s motion 
Coirs Speak no nu ic, but shut up shop pie- 
sently, fucnd, 1 11 buy both it and thee too, to 
cairy down with me, and hei hampei beside 
Uiy shop slnli furnish out the masque, andher’s 
the banquet I cannot go less, to set out any 
thing with c»crht What’s the price, at a woid, 
of thy whole snop, case and all as it stands * 
heath Sn, it stands me m six and twenty 
shillings seven pence halfpenny, besides three 
shillings foi mj ground 

Coles Well, thirty shillings will do all, then ’ 
and what comes yours to? 

Ttash Foui shillings and eleven-pence, sir, 
giound and all, an’t like your woiship 

Cokes Yes, it does like my woiship very well, 
poor woman, that’s five shillings more what a 
masoue shall I tumish out, for forty shillings, 
twenty pound Scotch, and a banquet of gmger- 
biead * theie s a stately thing 1 Numps? sistei? 
— and my wedding gloves too' that I never 
thought on aiore 1 All my wedding glov es, gin- 
gerbread? O me’ what a device will there be. 
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to make 'em eat their fingers ends 0 and delicate 
biooches fo r the bridemen and all 1 and then I'll 
have this poesie put to them, For the best grace, 
meaning mistress Giace, my wedding poesie 

Grace. I am beholden to you, sir, and to your 
Baitholomew wit. 

Waspe. You do not mean this, dt> you ? Is this 
your fiisl purchase' 

Cokes Yes, faith; and I do not think, Numps, 
but thou’lt say, it was the wisest act that ever I 
did >n my waidship 

JVaspe L’ke enough 1 I shall say any thing, I* 

Enter Edgworth, Nightingale and People, 
jolloroed, am distance, by Overdo. 

Over I cannot beget a pioject, with all my 
political hi am yet iny project is how to fetch 
off this proper ’young man from his debauched 
company I ha* e followed h.m all the Fair over, 
and still I fi’nl him with this songster, and I 
begin sinew (lly u> suspect then familiarity, and 
the young man of a temble taint, poetiy * with 
which idle disease if he be infected, theio’s no 
hope ot him, in a slue course. Actum est of 
him fot a come onweaithV ran, if he go to’t in 
ih^ me once. [Aside. 

, Edg . [2b Nightingale,'] Yondei be is buying 
of gmgeih-'ead ; set in quickly, befoie he part 
with too rnuca of his money. 

Night. [Advancing and singing ] My masters, 
and Jnends, and good people draw near 

Cokes. [Runs to the ballad-man .] Ballads 1 hark, 
hark i pray thee, fellow, stay a little, good 
Numps, look to the goocis. What ballads hast 
thou ? let me see, let me see myself 

Waspe. Why so! he's flown to another lime- 
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bush, there he will flutter as long more, till he 
have ne’ei a feather left Is there a vexation 
like this, gentlemen ? will you believe me now, 
hereafter, shall I have credit with you 5 

Quar Yes, faith shalt thou, Numps, and thou 
art woi thy on’t, for thou sweatest for t I never 
saw a young pimp errant and his squne better 
match’d 

TVinw Faith, the sister comes after them w ell 
too 

Giace iSiay, if you saw the justice her hus- 
band, my guardian, you w ere fitted for the mess, 

he is such a wise one his way 

JVmw I wondei we see him not here 
Giace O' he is too serious for this place, 
and yeb bettei spoit then than the othei thiee, 
I assure you, gentlemen, wherevei he is, though 
it be on the bench " 

Cokes How dost thou call it 5 A caveat against 
cut-put ses 1 a good jest, i’ faith, I would tain sec 
that demon, youi cut-pui se you talk of, that 
delicate handed devil , they say he walks heie- 
about, I would see him walk now Look you 
sister, heie, here, [He shews his pmse boasting Ip ] 
let him eome, sister, and welcome Eallad-man, 
does any cut-pi r&es haunt hereabout? pray thee 
raise me one 01 two, begin, and shew me one 
JShght Sir, this is a spell against them, spick 
and span new, and ’tis made as ’twere in mine 
own peison, and I sing it m mine own defence 
But ’twill cost a penny alone, if you buy it 
Coke * Ko matter for the puce, thou dost not 
kiow rie, I see, I am an odd Baitholomew 
Js .is Oxer lias it a fine picture, biother 5 ’ 


* Has it a fine picture, brothet 9 ] In Jonson’s time scarcely 
any ballad was primed without a woo Jen cut, illustrative of its 
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Cokes. O, sister, do you i em ember the ballads 
over the nursery chimney at home o’ my own 
pasting up ? theie be brave pictures, other manner 
of pictures than these, friend. 

Waspe . Yet these will sene to pick the pic- 
tures out of youi pockets, you shall see. 

Cokes. So I heard them say ! Pray thee mind 
him not, fellow: he’ll have an oar in every 
thing. 

Night. It was intended, sir, as if a purse 
should chance to be cut m my presence, now, I 
may be blameless though , as by the sequel will 
more plainly appear. 

Cokes. We shall find that in the matter . pray 
thee begin. , 

Night. To the tune of Paggington’^ pound, 
sir.® 

* Cokes. [Sings.] Fa, la la la, la la la, fa la la la l 
Nay, I’ll put thee m tune and all ! mine own 
country dance ! Pray thee begin. 

Night. It is a gentle admonition, you must 
know, sir, both to the puise-cuttei and the purse- 
bearer. 

Cokes. Not a word more out of the tune, an 

subject. If it was a ballad of u pure love,” or of u good life,” 
which afforded no scope for the graph c talents of the Grub- 
street Apelles, the poi^ait of 6C good queen Elizabeth,” magnifi- 
cently ad trued with the globe and sceptic, formed no unwelcome 
substitute lor her loving subjects, f lhe houses of the common 
people, especially those of tnc distant counties, seem to have 
had little other ornamental tapestry than was supplied by these 
fugitive pieces, which tame out every term in incredible num- 
bers, and were rapidly dispersed over the kingdom, by shoals 
of itine*ant syrens, 

* To the tune of Pa e gington’$ pound , ] Prchngton’s pound , as 
we now term it : but 1 am not able to assign the origin of the 
name. It seems to have been at first a count ly dance, pro- 
bably so siyhd from the ince*itoi ot it, in wti ch the per- 
formers wcie ’founded or indeed by each other. 1ft hal. 
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thou lov’st me Fa, la la la, la la la, fa, la la la 
Come, when ? 

Night [sings’] My masteis, and fuends, and 
good people, d) aw near, 

And look lo your pu &(&, for that I do say, 

Cokes Ha, ha, this chimes 1 Good counsel at 
fiist dash f 

Night And tho ’ little money in them you do bear, 
It cost more to get, than to lose in a day 
Cokes Good i 

Nigl t You o/t hate been told, 

Both the young and the old, 

And bidden bewar e of the cut-purse so bold, 

Cokes \V ell said' he weie to blame that 
would not, i’ faith „ 

Night, Then if you take heed not,fiee me from 
the curse, 

Who both gac you war rung, for, and the cut -pm s€ 
Youth, youth, thou hadst better been starv'd by thy 

nurse, 

Than live to be hanged for cutting a purse 

Cokes Good i 5 faith , how say you, Numps, is 
theie any haim in this? 

Night It hath been upbi aided to men of my ti aae, 
That oftentimes we ai e the cause of this crime. 
Cokes The more coxcombs they that did it, I 
wusse 

Night Alack ami for pity, why should it be said 0 
As if they i egai did or places, or time f 
Examples have been 
Of some that were seen 

In Westminster -hall, yea the pleaders between. 

Then why should theji, dges be fr ee from this curse, 
More than my poor self , for cutting the purse 9 
Col ts God a mercy foi that 1 why should 
thearbe more fiee indeed ? 
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Night Youth, youth , thou hadst better been 
starv'd by thy nurse, 

Than live to be hanged for cutting a purse 

Cokes That again, good ballad-man, that 
again \_He sings the burden with him ] O lare 1 I 
would fain rub mine elbow now, but I dare not 
pull out my hand — ©n I pray thee , he that 
made this ballad shall be poet to my masque 
Night At Wore' st er ' tis known well, and even in 
the jail, 

A knight of good worship did tiiere shew his face, 
Against the foul sinners, in zeal for to rail, 

And lost ipso facto his purse m the place 
Cokes Is it possible * 

Night Nay, once from the seat 
Of judgment so great, 

A judge there did lose a fair pouch of veFbete 
* Cokes V faith? 

Night O Lord for thy mercy, how wicked or 

worse, 

Are those that so ventur e their necks for a purse ’ 
Youth, youth, thou hadst better been starv'd by thy 

nurse, 

Than live to be hanged for cutting a purse 

Cokes [Sings after him] Youth, youth, &,c — - 
Pray thee stay a little, fnend Yet o’ thy con- 
science, Numps, speak, is theie any harm in 
this ? 

TVaspe To tell you true, ’tis too good for you, 
less you had giace to follow it 

Over It doth discover enormity, I’ll mark it 
more I have not liked a paltry piece of poetry 
so w ell a good while [Aside 

Cokes Youth , youth, 8gc , where’s this youth 
now ? a man must call upon him for his own good, 
and yet he will not appeal Look here, here’s for 
him, [Shews his purse ] bandy dandy, which 
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hand will he have? On, I pray thee with the 
rest, I do hear of him, but I cannot see him, 
this master youth, the cut-purse 
Night At plays, and at sei mons, and at the 

sessions, 

'Tis daily their practice such booty to make. 

Yea under the gallows at etecutions, 

They stick not the stai e-abouts pw ses to take 
Nay one without grace* 

At a [fai ] better place, 

At court, and in Cfpistmas, bejore the king's face, 
Cokes That was a fine fellow * I would have 
him now 

Night Alack then for pity must I bear the curse, 
That only belongs to the cunning cut-pw se 9 

Cokes But where’s their cunning now, when 
they should use it? they are all chain’d now, I 
warrant you \_Sings ] You+h, youth, thou hadsf 
better — The rat-catchers’ charms aie all fools 
and asses to this a pox on them, that they will 
not come 1 that a man should have such a desire 
to a thing, and want it ' 

Quar Tore God I’d give half the Fair, an 
’twere mine, for a cut-purse foi him, to save his 
longing 

Cokes Look you, sister, [ Shews his purse again ] 
here, here, where ls’t now? which pocket is’t 
in, for a wagei ? 

Waspe I beseech you leave your wagers, and 
let him end his matter, an’t may be 
Cokes O, are you edified, Numps * 

Over Indeed he does interrupt him too much, 
there Numps spoke to purpose [Aside 
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Cokes. Sister, I am an ass, I cannot keep my 
purse ' [Shews it again, and puts it up ] — On, on, *l 
piay thee, friend 

Night Youth, youth, thou haast better been 
starv'd by thy nurse, 

Lhan live to be hanged for cutting a purse 

T As Nightingale sings, Edgworth gets up to 
Cokes, and tickles him m the ear with a straw 
twice to draw his hand out oj his poc'ec. 
IVinto. Willy 0 c see spoil? look, there’s a fel- 
low gatheis up to lmn, mark. 

Quar. Good, i’ faith' O he has lighted on the 
vioag pocket. 

JVmw He has it' Tore God, he is a biave fel- 
low: pity he should be detected. 

Night. But O, 'you vile nation of cut-purses aV, 
Relent and repent, and amend and be sound; 

Ajid know that you ought not, by honest men's Jail, 
Alliance your own fortunes, to die above ground ; 
And though you go gay 
In silks, as you may. 

It is not the highway to heaven, (as they say ) 
Repent then, repent you, for better, for worse, 

And kiss not the gallows for cutting a purse. 

Youth, youth, thou hadst better been starv'd by thy 
nurse, 

Than live to be hanged foi cutting u purse. 

All. An excellent ballad! an excellent ballad* 
Edg Friend, let me have the first, let ine have 
the first, I pi ay you. 

[As Nightingale reaches out the ballad, Edgworth 
slips the purse into tus hand. 

Cokes Pardon me, si i ; first come first seiv’d; 
and I’ll buv the whole bundle too. 

JVinw That conveyance was better than all, 
did you see’l? he has given the purse to the 
ballad-singer. 

Quar. Has he ? 
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Edg Sir, I cry 3 ou mercy, 1 11 not hinder the 
poor man’s profit pi ay you, mistake me not 

Cokes Sir, I take you for an honest gentleman, 
if that be mistaking, I met you to day afoie ha' 
humph* 0 Lord* m 3 puise is gone, my purse, my 
purse, my purse 1 

IVaspe Going do noto make a stu, and ciy 
3 ourself an ass thoiough the Fair afore your time 

Cokes, Why, hast thou it, Numps? good 
Numps, how came vou by it, } niaile 5 

Jfaspe I pra 3 you seek some other gamester 
to play the fool with , you may lose it time 
enough, for all your Fair wit 

Cokes By this good hand, glove and ah, I 
have lost it alieady if thou hast it not, feel else, 
and mistress Grace’s handkei chief too, out ot 
the t’ofhei pocket 

Waspe Why, ’tis well, very well, exceeding 
pretty and well 

Edg Aie you sure you have lost it, sir? 

Cokes O Loid * yes, as I am an honest man, 
I had it but e’en now, at Youth, youth 

Night I hope you suspect not me, sir? 

Edg Thee* that were a jest indeed * dost thou 
think the gentleman is foolish? wheie hadst thou 
hands, I pray thee? Away ass, away ' [Erit Night 

Over I shall be beaten again, if I be spied 

[Aside, retiring 

Eag Sir, I suspect an odd fellow, yonder, is 
stealing aw ay 

Mrs Over Bi other, it is the preaching fellow 
you shall suspect him He was at your t’ other 
purse, you know ' [.Seises Overdo ] — Nay stay, sir, 
and view the woik you have done, an you be 
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beneficed at the gallows, and preach there, 
thank \ our own handy-work. 

Cokes Sir, you shall take no pride in your 
prefeiment, you shall be silenced quickly. 

[They seize Overdo. 

Over What do you mean, sweet buds of gen- 
tility ? 

Cokes To have my pennyworths out on you, 
bud No less than two purses a day serve you ! 
I thought you a simple fellow, when my man 
Numps beat you in the morning, and pitied you. 

Mrs Over. So did I, I’ll be sworn, brother; 
but now I see he is a lewd and pernicious 
enormity, as master Overdo calls him. 

Over. Mine own words turn'd upon me like 
swords ! ’ [Aside. 

Cokes. Cannot a man’s purse be at quiet for 
you e iu the master’s pocket, but you must entice 
it forth, and debauch it ? [Overdo is carried off. 

JVaspe Sir, sir, keep your debauch, and your 
fine Bartholomew terms to yourself, and make 
as much on ’em as you please. But give me 
this from you in the mean time ; I beseech you, 
see if I can look to this. 

Cokes. Why, Numps ? 

* JVaspe . Why 1 because you are an ass, sir, 
theie’s a reason the shortest way, an you will 
needs have it. now you have got the trick of 
losing, you’d lose your breech an ’twere loose. 
I know you, sir, come, deliver, [Takes the box 
from him.] jou’ll go and crack the vermin you 
breed now, will you? ’tis very fine; will you 
have the truth on’t? they aie such retchless 
flies as you are, that blow cut-purses abroad in 
every corner; your foolish having of money 
makes them. An there were no wiser than I, 
sir, the trade should lie open for you, sir, it 
vol. iv. H h 
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should, i’ faith, sir I would teach your wit to 
come to your head, sir, as well as your land to 
come into your hand, I assure you, sir 
Winw Alack, good Numps 1 
Waspe Nav, gentlemen, never pity me, I am 
not worth it Loid send me at home once to 
Harrow o the Hill again, if I travel any more, 
call me Coriat with all my heart 
[Exeunt Waspe, Cokes, and Mrs Overdo, followed 
by Edgworth 

Quat [ Stops Edgworth ] Stay, sir, I must 
have a woid wfth you m private Do you heal? 

Edg With me, sir 1 what’s your pleasure, 
good sir? 

Quar Do not deny it, you are a cut purse, sit, 
this gentleman here and I saw you nor do we, 
mean* to detect you, though we can sufficiently 
inform ouiselves towaid the danger of conceal- 
ing you, but you must do ns a piece of service 
Edg Good gentlemen, do not undo me, I 
am a civil young man, and but a beginner in- 
deed 

Quar Sir, your beginning shall bring on your 
ending for us we ate no catchpoles nor con- 
stables That you are to undertake is this, you 
saw the old fellow with the black box here ? 

Edg The little old goveinor, sir ? 

Quar That same I see you have flown him 
to a mark alieady I would ha\e you get away 
that box from him, and bring it us 

Edg Wou’d you have the box and all, sir, or 
only that that is in’t ? I’ll gebyou that, and leave 
him the box to play with still, which will be 
the hardei of the two, because I would gam your 
woi ship’s good opinion of me 

Winw He says well, ’tis the greater mastery, 
and ’twill make the more sport when ’tis mist 
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Edg. Ay, and ’tv ill be the longei a missing, 
to draw on the spoit. 

Quar Bat look yon do it now - , siridh, and 
keep youi woid, 01 

Edg. Si**, if ever I break my word with a gen- 
tleman, mav I never lead woid at my need. 5 
Where shall I find you 5 

Quar Somewheie 1’ the Fair, hereabouts: 
dispatch it quickly'. \_Evit Ed^wm t/i ] I would 
fain see the careful fool deluded' Of all beasts, 

I love the sennas ass, be that takes pains to be 
one, and plays the fool with the greitest dili- 
gence that can be 

Grace. Then you would not choose, sir, but 
love my guaidian, .justice Overdo, who is an- 
swerable to that descnption »n every hair of him. 

Quar So I have heard But how came you, 
mistiess Wellborn, to be his ward, or have lela- 
tion to him at first ? 

Grace. Faith, through a common calamity, he 
bought me, sn , 6 and now he will mairy me to 
his wife’s biothei, this wise gentleman that you 
see ; or else I must pay value o’ my land. 

Quar ’Mid, is theie no de\ice of dispaiage- 
nient/ or so ? talk with some ciafty fellow, some 


J May I neoe> read void at my need lie may I never have 
the beifeht of clergy, if I am taken and biought to my trial 

Wuu, 

* He bought me, «>,] Before the abolition of the Couit of 
Wards, (>n the 12th ot Charles II.) the hen ot the king’s 
tenant, who held land, in tap it c, during his 01 her nonage was 
jn wardship to the king, who might sell or present the guardian- 
ship and mairiage ot the said waid to any ot ms subjects. Im- 
mense fortunes were raised by the nobility, and favo antes of 
the court, from these grants, which were odious and oppressive 
m the highest degiee See Massinger, Vol. IV 

7 Is theic no disparagement,] This has relerence to the same 
subject. ** Disparagement,” says Cowel, (and Blatkslone 

H h 2 
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picklock of the law would I had studied a year 
longer in the Inns of conit, an ’t had been but in 
your case 

Winw Ay, master Quarlous, are you proffei- 
mg ' [Aside 

Grace You’d bung but little aid, sn 
Winw I’ll look to you, in faith, gamester — 
[Aside ] An unfortunate foolish tribe you are fallen 
into, lad), I wonder you can enduie them 
Grace Sn, they that cannot work their fetteis 
off must wear jhem 

Winw You see what care they have on you, 
to lea\e )ou thus 

Giace Faith, the same they have of them- 
selves, sir I cannot greatly complain, if this 
were all the plea I had against them 
Winw Tis tiue but will you please to with- 
draw with us a little, and make them think fhey 
have lost you I hope our manners have been 
such hitherto, and our language, as will give you 
no cause to doubt yourself m our company 
Grace Sir, I will give myself no cause,® I am 
so secure of mine own manners, as I suspect not 
yours 

Quar Look where John Littlewit comes 
Winw Away, 1 11 not be seen by him 
Quar No, you were not best, he’d tell his 
mothei, the widow 

TVnvw Heait 1 -what do \ou n ean ? 

Quay Ciy you mercy, is the wind there?* 
must not the widow be named ? [Exeunt 

after him 5 ) u is by our common lawyers used especially for 
matching an heir under his or her degree^ or against decency/ 
Against attempts of this kind* the ward had a legal idief 
s Sir, 1 m l give myself no cause ? &c ] There is excellent 
■sense m Grace’s answer She is one of Jonsoa’s few estimable 
females 

9 Is the wind there 9 ] A proverbial expression Is it so 1 Have 
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Enter Littlewit from Lush la’s booth, followed 
by Mrs Littlewit. 

L’t. Do you hear. Win, Win 5 
Mrs Lit . V\ hat say y oa, John 5 
Lit. While they are pay mo the reckoning, 
"Win, I’ll tell you a thing, Win ; we shaU never 
see any sights in the Fair, Win, except you long 
still, Win. good Win, sweet Win, long to see 
some hobby-hoises, and some drams, and lattles, 
and dogs, and fine devices. Wm The bull with 
the five legs, Win; and the gieat hog Now 
you have begun with pig, you may iong foi any 
thing, Win, and so for my motion, Win. 

Mis. Lit. But we shail not eat of the bull and 
the hog, Johnp how shall I long then 3 

Lit O yes, Win: you may long to see, as well 
as to taste. Win how did the polhecaiy’s wile. 
Win, that longed to see the anatomy, Wm 3 or 
the lady, in, that desired to spit m the great 
lawyer’s mouth, after an eloquent pleading ? I 
assure you, they longed, Win, good Win, go in, 
and long [Exeunt Littleu.it and J frs. Littlewit. 

_ Ti ash. I think wc aie aid of our new customer, 
brother Leatheihead, we shall hear no more of 
him. 

Lecih Ah the better; let’s pack up all and 
begone, before he find us. 

Trash. Stay a little, yonder comes a company; 
it m«.y be v e may take some more money. 

I found >ou out? He a^udes to his suspicion of a growing 
attachment m Wiinwfe to Grace Wellborn* 
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Enter Knockem and Bust 

Knock Sn, I will take your counsel, and cut 
mv hair , 1 and leave vapours I see that tobacco, 
and bottle ale, and pig and Whit, and very 
Ursla heiself, is all vanity 

Busy Only pig was not compi ehended in my 
admonition, the rest were for long han, it is 
an ensign of pride, a banner , and the world is 
full of those banneis, very full of banners And 
bottle ale is a ’clunk of satan’s, a diet-dunk of 
satan’s, devised to pufil us up, and make us swell 
in this latter age of vanity, as the smoke of 
tobacco, to keep us in mist and error but the 
fleshly woman, which you call Uisla, is above 
all to be avoided, having the marks upon hei of 
the thiee enemies of man , the world, as being 
in the Fan , the devil, as being m the file, and 
the flesh, as being herself 

Enter Mis Pueeceaft 

Pure Brothei Zeal of-the-land * what shall 
we do ? my daughter Wm-the-fight is fallen 
into her fit of longing again 

Busy Foi moie pig 1 there is no more, is 
there ? 

Pure To see some sights m the Fair 
Busy Sister, let her fly the impurity of the 
place swiftly, lest she partakeof thepitch thereof 
Thou art the seat of the beast, O Smithfie'd, and 


* And cut my To express his reformation Close hair 

(see Vol II p 13) was at this time the distinguishing mark of 
a Pimtan The subject of Busy s admonition is humorously 
marked by this incidental trait of superstitious attachment to 
ceremonials 
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1 will leave thee 1 Idolatry peepeth out on every 
side of thee. [ Goes fot ward. 

Knock An excellent light hypocrite 1 now 
his belly is full, he falls a railing and kicking, 
the jade. A very good vapour > IM in and joy 
Ursla, with telling how hei pig woilcs ; two and 
a half he eat to his share-, and he has diuuk a 
pail-full lie eats with his eyes, as well as his 
teeth. [Exit. 

Leath. What do you lack, gentlemen 5 what 
is"t you buy T 5 lattles, diums, babies 

Busy Peace, with thy apociyphal waies, thou 
piofane publican, thy bells, thy dragons, and 
thy Tobie’s dogs. Thy hobby-horse is an idol, 
a very idol, % fieice and rank idol; and thou, 
the Nebuchadnezzai, the proud Nebuchadnezzar 
of the Fair, that sett’st it up, for children to fall 
dewn to, and woiship. 

Leath. Cry you mercy, sir, will you buy a 
fiddle to fill up your noise r 

Re-enter Littlewit and his Wife. 

Lit Look, Win, do, look a God’s name, and 
save your longing. Here be fine sights 

Pure Ay, child, so you hate them, as our bro- 
ther Zeal does, you may look on them. 

Leath Or what do you say to a dium, sir 5 

Busy It is the bioken belly of the beast, and 
thy bellows tlieie are his lungs, and these pipes 
aie his throat, those feathers aie of his tail, and 
thy rattles the gnashing of his teeth. 

Trash. And what’s my gingerbread, I pray 
you 5 

Busy. The piovender that piicks him up. 
Hence with thy basket of popeiy, thy neat of 
images, and whole legend of ginger-work. 
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Leath Sir, if you be not quiet the quickher, 
I’ll ha\ e /ou clapp’d tairly by the heels, for dis- 
turbing the Fair 

Busy The sin of the Fair provokes me, I 
cannot be silent 

Pure Good brother Zeal 1 
Leath Su, I’ll makeryou silent, believe it 
lit I’d give a shilling you could, l’faith, 
friend \ Aside to Leath 

Leath Sn, give me jour shilling, I’ll give 
you my shop, if I do not , and I’ll leave it m 
pawn with you In the mean time 

Lit A match, l’faith , but do it quicklj then 

[Evit Leatherhead 
Busy [to Mis Pm ecraft ] Hindei me not, 
woman I was moved in spifil, to be here this 
dav, nr this Fair, this wicked and foul Fair , and 
fittei may it be called a Foul than a Fan , »to 
protest against the abuses ot it, the foul abuses 
of it, m regai d ot the afflicted saints, that are 
troubled, very much tioubled, exceedingly 
troubled, with the opening ot the merchandise 
of Babylon again, and the peeping of popery 
upon the stalls here, here, in the high places 
See you not Goldylocks, ihe pin pie stiumpet 
there, m hei yellow gown and gieen sleeves ' 
the piofane pipes, the tinkling timbiels ? a shop 
or lencks 1 [Attempts to seize the toys 

Lit Fiay jou forbeai, I am put in tiust with 
tnem 

Piisi/ And this ldolatious gioie of images, 

this flasket of idols, which I wfil pull down • 

[QzeitJncns the gingerbread basket 
Trash O my ware, my ware 1 God bless it * 
Busy In my zeal, and giory to be thus exer- 
cised 
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Re-enter Leatherhead, with Bristle, Haggise, 
and other Officers. 

Leath. Here he is, pray you lay hold on his 
zeal , we cannot sell a whistle for him in tune. 
Stop his noise first. » 

Busy. Thou canst not ; ’tis a sanctified noise : 
I will make a loud and most strong noise, till 
I have daunted the profane enemy. And for this 
cause 

Leath Sir, here’s no man afraid of you, or 
your cause. You shall swear it in the stocks, sir. 

Busy. I will thrust myself into the stocks, 
upon the pikes of the land. [They seize him. 

Leath. Cairy him away. 

Pure What do you mean, wicked men* ? 

Busy Let them alone, I fear them not. 

[Exeunt Officers with Busy , followed by 
Dame Purecraft. 

Lit. Was not this shilling well ventured, Win, 
for our libeity ? now we may go play, and see 
over the Fair, where we list ourselves . my mo- 
ther is gone after him, and let her e’en go, and 
lose us. 

Mrs. Lit. Yes, John ; but I know not what 
to do. 

Lit, For what, Win ? 

Mrs. Lit. For a thing I am ashamed to tell 
you, 1’ faith ; and ’tis too far to go home. 

Lit. I piay thee be not ashamed, Win. Come, 
i’ faith, thou shalt not be ashamed: is it any 
thing about the hobby-horse man ? an’t be, 
speak fieely. 

Mrs Lit. Hang him, base Bobchin, I scorn 
him ; no, I have very great what sha’ call ’urn 
John. [ Whispers him. 
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Lit O, is that all, Win ? we’ll go back to 
captain Jordan, to the pig-woman’s, Win, he’ll 
help us or she, with a diipping-pan, or an old 
kettle, or something The poor greasy soul loves 
vou, Win , and after we 11 visit the Fair all over, 
Win, and see m3, puppet-play, Win , you know 
it’s a fine matter, Wm r 

[Ex eunt Littlewit and Mrs Littlewit 
Leath Let s away , I counsell’d you to pack 
up afoie, Joan 

Tiash A pox of his Bedlam purity 1 He has 
spoiled half my ware but the best is, we lose 
nothing if we miss our first merchant 

Leath It shall be hard for him to find 01 know 
us, when are translated, Joan [Exeunt 


ACT IV SCENE I 

The Fan 

Booths, stalls, a pair of stocks, Sgc 

Enter Cokes, Bristle, Haggise, and Pocher, 
with Overdo , followed by Trouble all 

Tro My masters, I do make no doubt, but 
you are officers 
Bn V hat then, sir ? 

Tro And the king’s lovitfg and obedient 
subjects 

Bn Obedient, fnend 1 take heed what you 
speak, I advise you , Ohv er Bnstle advises you. 


■ Oliver Bristle advises ijou ] Bristle forgets his Christian 
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His loving subjects, we grant you ; but not his 
obedient, at this time, by your leave , we know 
ourselves a little better than so ; we are to com- 
mand, sir, and such as you are to be obedient. 
Here’s one of his obedient subjects going to the 
stocks; and we’ll make you such another, if you 
talk. 

Tro You are all wise enough in youi places, 

I know. 

Bn If }ou know it, sir, why do you bring it 
m question ? 

Tro I question nothing, pardon me I do only 
hope you have warrant tor what you do, and so 
quit 3-0U, and so multiply you [Exit. 

Hag. What is he ? — Bi mg him up to the stocks 
there. Why bring you him not up ? 

[ Overdo is broughtyorward. 

Re-enter Troubllall. 

Tro If you have justice Overdo’s warrant, ’tis 
well; you aie safe : that is the warrant of war- 
rants. I’ll not give this button for any man’s 
wariant else. 

Bn. I .ike enough, sir , but let me tell you, 
an you play away your buttons thus, you will 
want them ere night, for any store I see about 
you ; you might keep them, and save pins, I 
wuss. [ Exit Troubleall. 

Over. What should he be, that doth so esteem 
and advance my wan ant ? he seems a sober and 
discreet person * It is a comtort to a good con- 
science to be follow ed with a good fame in his 


name . m a former scene, (p 453,) lie is called Dai// Perhaps 
the forget! illness lies with Jonson. The question is of some im- 
portance, but I cannot decide it 
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suffenngs The world will have a pretty taste by 
this, how I can bear adversity , and it will beget 
a kind of reverence towards me bereiftei, even 
from mine enemies, when they shall see, I carry 
my calamity nobly, and that it doth neither 
break me, nor bend me [ Aside 

Hag Come, su, here’s a place foi you ta 
pleach in Will you put in voui leg ? 

Over That I will, chearfully 

[ They put him in the Stocks 

Bn O’ my conscience, a seminary ' 3 he kisses 
the stocks 

Cokes Well, my masteis, I’ll leave him with 
you , now I see him bestowed, I’ll go look for 
my goods, and Numps 

Hag You may, sir, I warrant you wheie’s 
the t’other bawlei ? fetch him too, jou shall find 
them both fast enough [F nt Cokes 

Ovei In the midst of this tumult, I will yet 
be the author of mine own lest, and notnnnding 
their fuiy, sit m the stocks in that calm as shall 
be able to tiouble a triumph [Aside 

Re enter Iroubleall 

Tio Do you assuie me upon your woids r 
May I undertake for you, if I be ask’d the ques- 
tion, that you have this wariant? 

Hag What’s this fellow for God’s sake? 

Tro Do but shew me Adam Oveido, and I am 
satisfied [.Enf 

Bn He is a fellow that is 'distracted, they 
say , one Troubleall he was an officei in the 
court of pie-poudres heie last yeai, and put out 
of his place by justice Oveido 

3 0 my conscience, a seminary >] i e a Romish priest edu- 
cated m the seminaries abroad Whal See p 403 
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Over. Ha 1 [Aside. 

Bn. Upon which he took an idle conceit, and 
is run mad tipon’t : so that ever since he will do 
nothing but by justice Oveido’s warrant; he 
will not eat a crust, nor drink a little, nor make 
him m his appaiel ready. His wife, sir-ieverence, 
cannot get him make his, water, or shift his shirt, 
without his warrant 

Over. If this be true, this is my greatest dis- 
aster. How am I bound to satisfy this poor man, 
that is of so good a nature to me, out of his 
wits 1 where there is no room left for dissem- 
bling. [Aside. 


Re-enter Trouble ale. 

Tro. If you cannot shew me Adam Overdo, 
I am in doubt of you ; I am afraid you cannot 
answer it. [Exit. 

Hag. Before me, neighbour Bristle, — and now 
I think on’t better, — justice Overdo is a very 
parantory person. 

Bn. O, aie you advised of that ! and a severe 
justicer, by your leave. 

Over. Do I hear ill o’ that side too? 4 [Aside. 

Bn. He will sit as upright on the bench, an 
you maik him, as a candle m the socket, and 
give light to the whole court in every business. 

Hag. But he will burn blue, and swell like a 
boil, God bless us, an he be angry. 

Bn. Ay, and he will be angry too, when he 
lists, that’s more; and when he is angry, be it 
right or wrong, he has the law on’s side ever : 
I mark that too. 

Over. I will be more tender hereafter. I see 

* Do I hear ill d that side too 2] Am I censured on the side 
of seventy ? We have had this latmism more than once before. 
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compassion may become a justice, though it he 
a weakness, I confess, and nearer a vice than a 
virtue [ Iside 

Hag Well, take him out o the stocks again , 
we’ll go a sure way to work, we 11 have the ace of 
hearts of our side, if we can 

. [They take Overdo out 

Enter Pocher, and Officers with Busy, followed 
by Mrs Pukecraft 

Poch Come, bring him away to his fellow 
there — Master Busy, we shall rule your legs, I 
hope, though we cannot rule youi tongue 

Busy No, minister of darkness, no , thou 
canst not rule my tongue , m^ tongue it is mine 
own, arfd with it I will both knock and mock 
down youi Bartholomew abominations, till you 
be made a hissing to the neighbouring parishes 
round about 

Hag Let him alone, we have devised better 
upon’t 

Pure And shall he not into the stocks then ? 

Bn No, mistress, we’ll have them both to 
justice Overdo, and let him do over ’em as is 
fitting then I, and my gossip Haggise, and my 
beadle Pocher are discharged 

Pure O, I thank you, blessed honest men ! 

Bn Nay, never thank us , but thank this 
madman that comes here , he put it m our 
heads 


Re-enter Troubleall 

Pure Is he mad ? now heaven increase his 
madness, and bless it, and thank it — Sir, your 
poor handmaid thanks you 
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Tro. Have you a warrant? an you have a 
warrant, shew it. 

Pure Yes, I have a warrant out of the word,* 
to gtve thanks for removing any scorn intended 
to the brethren. [Eveunt all but Troubleall. 

Tro It is justice Overdo’s warrant that I look 
for ; if you have not th$t, keep yotu word, I’ll 
keep mine. Quit ye, and multiply ye. 

Enter Edgworth and Nightingale. 

Edg Come away, Nightingafe, I pray thee. 

Tro. Whither go you? where’s your warrant ? 

Edg. Wairant' foi what, sir? 

Tro. For what you go about, you know how 
fit it is ; an you have no warrant, bless you, I’ll 
pray for you, that’s all I can do. * [Exit. 

,Edg What means he ? 

Night. A madman that haunts the Fair ; do 
you not know him? It’s marvel he has not more 
followers after his ragged heels. 

Edg. Beshrew him, he startled me: I thought 
he had known of our plot. Guilt’s a ternble 
thing * Have you prepared the costard-monger? 

Night. Yes, and agreed for his basket of pears ; 
•he is at the corner here, leady. And youi puze, 
he comes down sailing that way all alone, with- 
out his protector ; he is rid of \ m, it seems. 

Edg. Ay, I know ; I should b ve followed his 
protectorship, foi a feat I am to do upon him : 
but this offered itself so in the way, I could not 

5 Out of the word,] The puritanical phrase for the scripture. 

6 Guilt's a terrible thing,'] These incidental reflections^ which 
are scattered through our author’ $ works, sufficiently shew that 
he had a monitory purpose con stun } m \ic\y No wiHli sup- 
ports the dura^tCi ot a dramatic moiaiist i/iih b u,n dtcorui* 
m Joi’Son 
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let scape here he comes, whistle , be this sport 
call’d Dorring the Dotterel 

Re-enter Cokes 

Night Wh, wh, wh, wh, & c [whistles 

Cokes By this light, I cannot find my ginger- 
bread wife, nor my hobby horse man, in all the 
Fair now, to have my money again and I do 
not know the way out on’t, to go home for more 
Do jou hear, fuend, you that whistle? what 
tune is that you T whistle ? 

Night A new tune I am practising, sn 

Cokes Dost thou know where I dwell, I pray 
thee 5 nay, on with thy tune , I have no such 
haste for an answer I’ll piacftse with thee 

Enter Costard-mongei with a basket of Peats t 

Cos Buy any pears, veiy fine pears, pears fine 1 
[ 'Nightingale sets his joot ajore him , and 
he falls with his basket 

Cokes Ods so ' a muss, a muss, a muss, a muss ,ir 
[Falls a scrambling for the pearsu 

Cos Good gentlemen, my waie, my ware, I 
am a poor man Good sir, my ware 

Night Let me hold your sword, sir, it trou- 
bles you 

Cokes Do, my cloke an thou wilt, and my 
hat too 

Edg A delicate great boy 1 methmks he out- 

7 A muss, a muss ] z e a scramble So ShakspearC, 

Like boys unto a muss, 
u Kings would start forth and cry— — - 

Antony and Cleopatra, Act in Whal 

The word is very common ia our old writer* 
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scrambles them all I cannot persuade myself, 
but he goes to grammar-school yet, and plays 
the truant to day. 

Night. Would he had another purse to cut, 
Zekiel. 

Edg. Purse! a man might cut out his kidneys, 
I think, and he never feel ’em, he is so earnest 
at the sport. 

Night . His soul is half-way out on’s body at 
the game. 

Edg. Awav, Nightingale ; that way. 

[ Nightingale runs off' with his sword, 
cloke, and hat. 

Cokes I think I am furnish’d foi cathei’ne 
peais, for one under-meal : * Give me my cloke. 

Cos. Good gentleman give me my ware. 

Cokes. Where’s the fellow I gave my cloke 
to* 1 my cloke and iny hat ? ha ! ods ’lid, is he 
gone ? thieves, thieves ! help me to cry, gen- 
tlemen. [Exit hastily'. 

Edg. Away, costard monger, come to us to 
Ursula’s. [Exit Cos*.] Talk of him to have a 
soul ! ’heart, if he have any more than a thing 
given him instead of salt, only to keep him from 
stinking, 9 I’ll be hang’d afore my tune, pre- 
sently : where should it be, trow ? ui his blood ? 
he has not so much toward it m his whole body 


* I think I am furnish'd jor Catherine pears , for one under- 
meal. J i. e. for an afternoon’s meal, for a slight repast after 
dinner. In the Piomptorium Parvulorum > undermele is latinized 
by post-mcridies. 

9 Heart , tf he have any thing mote than a t king given him 
instead oj salt , only to Keep him fiom stinking ] The same is said 
of swine by the Stoic Chrjsippus, as we learn from Tully : Sus 
vero quid habet pi cetei escam 9 cm quidem , ne putresceret , anmam 

VOL. IV. I l 
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as will maintain a good flea' and if he take this 
course, he will not have so much land left as to 
rear a calf, within this twelve month Was 
there evergreen plover so pull d' That his little 
oveiseer had luen lieie now, and been but tall 
enough to see him steal pears, in exchange for 
his beaver-hat and hi$ cloke thus* I must go 
find him out next, for ln>. black box, and his 
patent, it seems, he has ot his place , which I 
think the gentleman would have a reversion of, 
that spoke to me foi it so earnestly [Ent 

Re-ente) Cokes 

Cokes Would I night lose my doublet, and 
hose too, as I a> i in honest man, and never stir, 
if I th*nk there be any thing but thieving and 
cozening in this whole Tair Bai tholomew Fair, 
quoth he 1 an cvei any Bai tholomew had that 
luck mt that 1 have had, I’ll be martyr’d for 
him, and in Southfield too I have paid for my 
pears, a rot on ’em 1 1 11 keep them no longer, 
[throws away his peats J } ou were choke-pears to 
me I had Detn betim hav e gone to mui t-chance 

tpsam pro sale datum dicit esse Chrpsippvs De Natura Deor 
lib 2 The application by tne pot t does not seem out of cha- 
racter W HAL 

This senament is repeated elsav here by our author, 

a is scarce Lath soi 1, 

u Instead of sail, to hetp it sweet 79 Dejil s an Ass 

And by Beaumont ard Fletcher 

u this soul I sp^ak of, 

66 Or rather salt, to Ltej this heap of flesh 
u From be * g a walking stench Spanish Curate 

x 1 had been better have f, one to mwn-chance/o; %ou^] Some 
rude kind of play -with the dice It appears irorn a loimer pas- 
•age that the practice to which Cokes alludes, and which may yet 
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for you, I wuss. Melhinks the Fair should not 
have used me thus, an ’twere but foi my natne’s- 
sake , I would not have used a dog o’ the name 
so. O, Numps will tiiuinph now 1 — 

Enter Troubleall. 

Friend, do you know who I am, or where I lie ? 
I do not myself, I’ll he sworn. Do but cany 
me home, and 1 11 please thee ; I have money 
enough there. I have lost myself, and my cloke, 
aud my lnt, and my fine swoid'and my sister, 
and Numps, and nnstiess Giace, a gentlewoman 
that I should have mairied, and a cut-work 
handkerchief she gave me, and two purses, to- 
day; and my barg'am of hobby-horses and gin- 
gerbread, which grieves me worst of all. 

Tro. By whose wart ant, sir, have you done all 
this r 

Cokes. Wariant 1 thou ait a wise fellow in- 
deed ; as if a man need a warrant to lose any 
thing with 1 

Tro. Yes, justice Overdo’s warrant, a man 
may get and lose with, I’ll stand to’t. 

Cokes. Justice Overdo • dost thou know him? 
I lie there, he is my biother-m-law, he mairied 
my sislei pray thee shew me the way; dost 
thou know the house ? 

Tro. Sit , shew me your warrant: I know 
nothing without a wariant, pardon me. 

Cokes. Win, i warrant thee, come along: 
thou s>iu ! t see I have wrought pillows theie, and 


be found by the side of our orange-barrows, was sufficiently 
familiar: 

Her Grace would have you eat no Dagger pic, 

“ Nor play with coitarmongers at mum.ckanee” p. 174. 

I 1 3 
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cambric sheets, and sweet bags too Pray 
thee guide me to the house 

Tto Sir, I’ll tell you, go ■* ou thither yourself 
first alone, tell your woi shipful brother vour 
mind, and but bring me three lines of his hand, 
or his cleik’s, with Adam Overdo underneath, 
(heie I’ll stay you,) 1 11 obey }ou, and 1 11 guide 
you presently 

Cokes ’Sud, this is an ass, I have found him 
pox upon me, what do I talking to such a dull 
fool 1 farewell ' you are a very coxcomb, do you 
hear ? 

Tto I think I am , if justice Oveido sign to 
it, I am, and so we are all he’ll quit us all, 
multiply us all [Exeunt 


SCENE II 
Anothet pat t of the Fair 

Entei Grace, Quarlous, and Winwifk, with 
then swords drawn 

Grace Gentlemen, this is no way that you 
take, you do but breed one another tioubie and 
offence, and give me no contentment at all I 
am no she that affects to be quarrell’d for, or 
have my name or fortune made the question of 
men’s swords 

Quar ’Slood, we love you 

Grace If you both love me, as you pretend, 
your own teason will tell you, but one can enjoy 


* And sweet bags ton ] i e bags of sweet herbs, or perfumes 
They were far trom being unnecessary m the bedchambers of 
those days, and were usually placed under the pillow 
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me: and to that point there leads a directerhne, 
than by my mtaim winch must follow, if you 
fight ’Tis tiue, I have piofest it to you in- 
genuously, that rathei th’n to be joked with 
this hudegioom is appointed me, I would take 
up anj husband almost upon any trust ; though 
subtlety would say to me, I know- he is a fool, 
and has an estate and I nnoht govern him, and 
enjoy a f'iend beside: but these aie not my 
aims , I must have a husband I must love, or I 
cannot live with him. I shall ill make one of 
these politic wives. 

Wvvjj. Why, if j'ou can like either of us, lady, 
say, which is he, and the other shall swear in- 
stantly to desist. , 

Quar. Content, I accord to that willingly. 

Grace. Suie you think me a woman of an 
exfteme lewty, gentlemen, or a stiange fancy, 
that, meeting you by chance in such a place as 
this, both at one instant, and not yet of two 
bouis acquaintance, neither of jou deserving 
afore the other of me, I should so forsake my 
modesty (though I might affect one more par- 
ticularly) as to sav, this is lie, and name him. 

Quai\ Why, w heief 01 e should you not ? what 
should hinder j’ou? 

Giace If you would not give it to my mo- 
desty, allow it yet to my wit , give me so much 
of woman and cunning, as not to betraj myself 
impertinently How can I judge of you, so far 
as to a choice, without knowing you more? You 
are both equal, and alike to me yet, and so 
indifferently aflected bj me, as each of you 
might be the man, if the other weie away for 
you aie reasonable Cieatmes, you have under- 
standing and aiscouise; and if fate send me 
an undei standing husband, I have no fear at 
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all but mine own manners shall make him a 
good one 

Quar Would I were put forth to making for 
you then 

Gy act It may be jou are you know not what 
is to aid jou will j-ou consent to a motion of 
mine, gentlemen ? 

Winw Whi evei it be, we’ll presume reason- 
ableness, coming from }ou 

Quay And fitness too 

Gyctu I saw- one of you buy a pair of tables* 
e’en now 

Winrv Yes, here they be, and maiden ones 
too, unwiitten in 

Grace, The fittei for what they may be em- 
ploy’d-iu You shall write either of you here a 
word ci a nane, what you like best, but of two 
01 three syllables at most, and the next person 
that comes tb is waj, because Destiny has a high 
hand in business of thij nature, I’ll demand 
which of the two uotds he 01 she doth approve, 
and, accoidmg to that sentence, fix my resolu- 
tion and affection without change 

Quay Agieed, my woid is conceived alieady 

Witvw And mine shall not be long creating 
after 

Grace But you shall piomise, gentlemen, not 
to be cuiious *o know which of you it is, taken, 
but gne me leave to conceal that, till you Lave 
brought me eithei home, oi where I may safely 
tendtr rnys^lt 

fPiPW Why, tnat’s but equal 

Quo Vv c ai e pleased 

G) ace Because I will bind both your endea- 

3 A pair of taolea^] l e pocket-boolv, with bl"nk leaves 
for writing The word occurs coutmual'y in this sense 
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vours to work together friendly and jointly each 
to the other’s fortune, and have myself fitted 
with some means, to make him that is forsaken 
a pait of amends. 

Quar These conditions are very courteous. 
Well, my word is out of the Arcadia , 4 then; 
Ar gains. 

JVmw. And mine out of the Play Palemon. 

[ They write. 


Enter Troublealj.. 

Tro. Have you any warrant foi this, gentle- 
men 5 

Quar. Winw. H^ ! 

Tro. Theie must be a warrant had, believe it. 

Wmw. For what 5 

Tro. For whatsoever it is, any thing indeed, 
no matter what. 

Quar. ’Slight 1 here’s a fine ragged prophet 
dropt down 1’ the nick ! 

Tro. Heaven quit you, gentlemen 1 

Quar. Nay, stay a little . good lady, put him 
to the question. 

- Grace. You are content then 5 

Wmw. Quar Yes, yes. 

Grace. Sir, heie are two names written 

Tro. Is justice Oveulo one 5 

Grace. How, sir 1 I pray you read them to 
youiself; it is for a wagei between these gen- 

* My wouhs out of the Arcadia, then. Argali's] The loves 
of Argalus and Pa> fhema fo-m an episode, m sir Philip Sidney’s 
romance. The Play mentioned in the next line is either Palemon 
and Arate, wntti n by Richaid Edwards fo- the amusement of 
Elizabeth, or the Queen's A) cadia by Daniel, long subseQ'.ent 
to it, m which Palemon , a shepherd, is a prominent character. 
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tlemen, and with a stroke, or any difference, 
mark which you appiove best 

Tro They may be both worshipful names for 
aught I know, nnstiess, but Adam Overdo had 
been worth thiee of them, I assure you m this 
place, that’s m plain English 

Grace This man amazes me I pray you like 
one of them, su 

Tro [ marks the book ] I do like him there, 
that has the best wairant, mistress, to save your 
longing, and ^multiply him) it may be this 
But I am still for justice Overdo, that’s my con- 
science , and quit -you 

Wimo Is it done, lady ? 

Grace Ay, and strangely, as ever I saw what 
fellow is this tiow' 

Qaat No matter what, a fortune teller we 
haw made linn which is it, which is it ? 

Grace Nay, did you not promise not to m- 
quiie ? 


Enter Edgworth 

Quai ’Slid, I foigot that, pray you pardon 
me — Look, here s our Mercury come, thp 
license arnves m the imest time too* ’tis but 
sci aping out Cokes his name, and ’tis done 

Winw Ilow now, lime-twig, hast thou 
touch'd^ 1 

Edg Not yet, sn , except -you would go with 
me and see it, it is not woith speaking on ihe 
act is nothing without a witness bonder he is, 
your man with the box, fallen into the finest 
company and so tianspoited with vtpou.s' tiny 
have got m a m uheui ( lothier uid one Puppy, 
a wes.tm man, th it s come to wrtstle hetoie my 
loid may 01 anon, and captain Whit, and one 
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Val. Cutting, that helps captain Jordan to roar, 
a circling boy, 5 with whom your Numps is so 
taken, that you may strip him of his clothes, if 
you will. I’ll undertake to geld him for you, if 
you had but a surgeon ready to sear him. And 
mistress Justice theie, is the goodest woman! 
she does so love them all over m terms of justice 
and the style of authority, with her hood upright 
that — I beseech you come away, gentlemen, and 
see’t. 

Quar. "Slight, I would not lo«e it for the Fail ; 
what will you do, Ned ? 

IVvnw Why, slay' heieabout for you: mistress 
Wellborn must not be seen. 

Quar. Do so, and find out a pnest in the mean 
time; I’ll bung 'the license. — Lead, which way 
is’t ? 

: Edg. Here, sir, you are on the back o’ the 
booth already; you may hear the noise. [Exeunt. 


SCENE III. 

Another part of the Fair. 

Uisula’s Booth , as before: Knockem, Whit, 
Northern, Puppy, Cutting, Waspe, and 
Mrs. Overdo, discovered, all in a state of in- 
toxication. ' 

Knock. Whit, bid Val. Cutting continue the 
vapours for a lift, Whit, for a lift. [Aside to Whit. 

* A circling boy ] Whether this alludes to the mode of sur- 
rounding a man, with drawn swords, and driving him from side 
to side, (so familiar to the Mohawks of a later age,) or to the 
trick of irritating an adversary by giving him the lie mduectly, 
and so as to avoid the necessity of fighting if he manifested a 
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Not, I’ll ne mare, I’ll ne mare, the eale’s too 
meeghty 

Knock How now 1 my galloway nag the stag- 
gers, ha ! Whit, give him a slit m the foiehead 
Cheai up, man, a needle and thiead to stitch 
his eais 1 d cuie him now, an I had it, with a 
little butter and garlick,«long pepper and grains 
Wheie’s m> noin? 111 give him a mash pre- 
sently, shall take ?way this dizziness 

Pup Why where aie you, zuis? do you, 
\hnch, and leav§ us in the zuds now? 

Not I’ll ne mare, I is e’en as vull as a paiper s 
bag, by my troth, I 

Pup Do my northern cloth zhrtuk i’ the 
wetting, ha? 

Knock Why, well said, old flea bitten,* thou’lt 
never tire 1 see {They jail to then vapours again 

Cut No, sir, but he maj tue if it please him 

JVhit Who told dee sho, that he vuld never 
teei, man? 

Cut No matter who told 1 im so, so long as 
he knows 

Knock Nay, I know nothing, sn, paidon me 
there 

Enter behind Edg worth mth Qdarlous 

Edg They aie at it still, sir, this they call 
vapouis 

Whit He shall not pardon dee, captain , dou 


proper degree of spirit, I am unable to decide Both practices 
are al’udcd to by our old writers ? and the last is mentioned m 
jnore t! an one place by Jonson himself (p 107) A third 
sptcits of cudit^ occurs m the mxt scene but this has no 
lefereT ce to tht na«sage before us 

6 Old jlea-bitten thou it ntia tve ,] This is a familiar observa- 
tion of the livery-stable A flea bitten hoise never tires ” 
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sbalt not be pardoned Pie’dee, shweet-heart, 
do not pat don him 

Cut ’Slight, I’ll pardon him, an I list, whoso- 
ever says nay to’t 

Quar Where’s Numps ? I miss him 7 

Waspe Why, I say na> to’t 

Quar O, there he is * 

Knock lo what do you say nay, sir ? 

Waspe To any thing, whatsoevei it is, so long 
as I do not like it 

Whit Paidon me, little man, dou musht like 
it a little 

Cut No, he must not like it at all, sir, there 
you are i’ the wrong 

Whit I tink J bee he musht not like it 
indeed . 

Cut Nay, then he both must and will like it, 
sfi, tor all vou 

Knock If he have reason, he maj like it, sir 

Whit By no meensh, captain, upon leason, he 
may like nothing u] on reason 

Waspe I ha\e no leason, nor I will hear of no 
reason, nor I will look for no itason, and he is 
an ass that either know & any, 01 looks for’t from 
me 


7 cc jf ere (Jonson says) they continue then game of vapours , 
whch is nonsense Every man to oppose the last man that spoke 9 
wkethei it concern d him or no ' — There is iso doubt that 
this is an exact copy of the drunken conversation among the 
bullies, or roarers, of those times it is, however, so inexpres- 
sibly dull that it were to be wished the author had been content 
with a shorter specimen of it His object undoubtedly was to 
inculcate a contempt and hatred of this vile species of tavern 
pleasantry , and he probably thought with Swift, when he was 
drawing up his Polite Co iversation , that this could only be done 
by pressing it upon the hearer even to satiety Son e digioc of 
confusion was necessary to his plot, as Knockem aid Whit 
want an opportunity to rob the others of their clokes, &c 
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Cut Yes, in some sense you may have reason, 
sir 

Waspe Ay, in some sense, I care not if I grant 
you 

Whit Pardon me, thou ougsbt to grant him 
nothing in no shensb, it dou do love dyshelf, 
argrv man 

IVaspe Why then, I do grant him nothing , 
and I have no sense 

Cut Tis tiue, thou hast no sense indeed 

Waspe ’Slid, hut I have sense, now I think 
on’t bcttei, and I will grant him any thing, do 
you see 

Knock He is in the right, and does utter a 
sufficient vapom 

Cut JSav, it is no sufficient vapoui neither, I 
deny that 

Knock I lien t is a sweet vapour 

Cut It may be t svv^tt v’poui 

Waspe Niy, it is 10 sweet vapour neither, 
sn, it stinks, and i’l' stand to’t 

Whit ' r cs, I tink it closh slit ink, ciptam all 
vapom closh shMnk 

Waspe Nav, then it does not stink, sir, and it 
shall not stink 

Cut By your leave, it may, sir 

Waspe A j , by my leav e it may stink, I know 
that 

If hit Pardon me, theu knovvesht nothing, it 
cannot by thy leave, ai gry man 

Waspe How can it not? 

Knock Nay neve r question him, for he is m 
the 1 ight 

Whit Yesh, I am m de right, I contesh it, so 
ish dt little man too 

Waspe 1 11 hav e nothing confest that concerns 
me 1 am not m the right, noi nevei was m the 
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right, nor never will be m the right, while I am 
m my right mind. 

Cut Mind' why, heie*s no man minds you, 
sir, nor any thing else. {They drink again. 

Pup Vnend, will you mind this that we do 5 
[ Offering Northern the cup. 

Quar Call you this t vapours ■ this is such 
belching of quairel as I never he’ard Will you 
mind yom business, sir? 

Edg You shall see, sir. [ Goes up to JVaspe. 

Nor. I’ll ne maie, my waimb warkes too 
mickle with this auready. 

Edg. Will you take that, master Waspe, that 
nobody should mind \ou ? 

JVaspe. Why, what have you to do? ls’t any 
matter to you ? 

Edg. No, but methinks you should* not be 
unminded though 

JVaspe Noi I wu’ not be, now I think on’t. Do 
you heai, new acquaintance? does no man mind 
me, say you ? 

Cut. Yes, sir, every man here minds you, but 
how ? 

JVaspe. Nay, I care as little how as you do; 
that was not my question. 

JVhit. No, noting was ty question, tou art a 
learned man, and I am a valiant man, 1 ’ faith la, 
tou sbalt speak foi me, and I will fight for tee. 

Knock Fight for him, Whit 1 a gross vapour, 
he can fight toi himself. 

JVaspe It may be I can, but it may be I wu’ 
not, how then ? • 

Cut \\ tiy then you may choose. 

JVaspe. Why, then I’ll choose whether I choose 
or no. 

* Will you mind your business , sir.j i. e. make an. attempt t* 
get the license from Waspe. 
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Knocl I think 5 era may, and ’tis true , and I 
allow it for a resolute vapour 

Waspe Nay then, I do think you do not think, 
and it is no resolute vapoui 

Cut Yes, in some soit he may allow you 
Knock In no sort, sir, paulon me, I can allow 
him nothing You mistake the vapour 

Waspe He mistakes nothing, sn, in no sort 
Whit Yes I pre dee now, let him mistake 
IVaspe A t — in -your teeth, ne\ ei pre dee me, 
foi I will have nothing mistaken 

Knock T — ' ha, t — ? a noisome vapoui stuke, 
Whit [ Aside to Whit 

[ They fall together by the ears, Edgworth 
steals the license out oj the bov, and exit 
Mis Over Why geutleme , why gentlemen, 
I chaige you upon my authonty, conseive the 
peace In the king s name, and my husband’s, 
put up your weapons, I shall be dnven to com- 
mit you my sell, else 
Qua/ Ha, ha, ha* 

Waspe Why do you laugh, sn ? 

Quar Sir, y ou’ll allow me my Christian liberty 
I may laugh, I hope 

Cut In some sort you may, and m uome sort 
you may not, sir 

Knock IS ay in some sort, sir, he may neither 
laugh nor hope m this company 

Waspe Yes, then he may both laugh and hope 
in any soit, an’t please him 

Quar Faith, and I will then, foi it doth please 
me exceedingly 

Waspe No exceeding neither, sir 
Knock No, that vapour is too lofty 
Qua t Gentlemen, 1 do not play well at your 
game of vapours, I am not 'very good at it, 
but 
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Cut [draws a circle on the ground ] Do you 
hear, sir 5 I would speak with you in circle. 

Quar. In circle, sir 1 what would you with me 
in cii cle 5 

Cut Can you lend me a piece, a Jacobus, in 
cncle 1 

Quar ’Slid, your circle will piovemoie costly 
than your vapours, then. Sir, no, I lend you 
none. 

Cut Your beard’s not well turn’d up, sir. 

Quar. How, last’d 1 ate you placing with my 
bea»d 5 I’ll break circle with you 

[They all draw and jight. 

Pup. Nor Gentlemen, gentlemen 1 

Knock [Aside to Whit.] Gather up, Whit, ga- 
ther up, W lilt, godd vapouis. 

[Exit, while Whit takes up the swords, clokes, 
S;c and conceals them. 

Mrs Over. What mean you 5 are you rebels, 
gentlemen 5 shall I send out a seijeant at arms, 
or a writ of rebellion, against you 5 I’ll commit 
you upon my woman-hood, foi a not, upon my 
justice-hood, if you pusist. 

[Exeunt Quarlous and Cutting 

Waspe Upon my justice-hood! marry s — 
’o’ your hood . you’ll com mu 1 spoke like a true 
justice of peace’s wife indetd, and a fine female 
lawyei ' t — m >our teeth for a fee, now. 

Mrs Over Why Numps, in master Overdo’s 
name, Ichaigeyou. 

Waspe. Good mistress Underdo, hold your 
tongue. * 

Mi s. Over. Alas, poor Numps ! 

Wuspe. Alas ' anti why alas from you, I be- 
seech you 5 oi why poor Numps, goody Rich? 
Am I come to be pitied by your tult-tafiata now? 
Why, nnstiess, 1 knew Adam the clerk, your 
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husband, when he was Adam Scrivener,’ and 
writ for two-pence a sheet, as high as he bears 
his head* now, or you your hood, dame — 

Entei Bristle and othei Watchmen 
What are you, sir ? 

Bri "We be men, and no infidels , what is the 
matter heie, and the noises, can you tell ? 

Waspe Heart, what ha’ -sou to do ? cannot a 
man quaricl in quietness, but he must be put 
out on’t by yoiP what are you ? 

Bn Why, we be his majesty’s watch, sir 

Waspe Watch' ’sblood you area sweet watch 
indeed A body would think, an you watch’d 
well a nights, you should be contented to sleep 
at this '"tune a day Get you to your fleas and 
youi flock-beds, you rogues, your kennels, and 
lie down close 

Bn Down ' yes, we will down, I warrant 
you down with him, m his majesty s name, 
down, down with him, and carry him away to 
the pigeon-holes 

[Some of the Watch seize Waspe, and carry 
him off 

Mis Over I thank you, honest fi lends, in the 
behalf o’ the ciown, and the peace, and in mas- 
ter Overdo s name, for suppressing enormities 

Whi Stay, Bustle, here ish anoder brash of 

9 When he was Adam Scmener ] Nuinps had been reading 
Chaucer, who addresses his amanuensis by this name 

“ Adam Scrivenere, if ever it the befalle, 
u Boece or Iroiles for to write new,” &c 

1 am sorry to add that Adam was rather a careless secretary, 
and gave his master a woild of trouble by his negligence and 
rape,” of which Chaucer complams very feelingly 
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drunkards, but very quiet, special drunkards, 
will pay de five shillings very well [ Points to 
Northern and Puppy , drunk , and asleep, on the 
bench. Take ’em to de, m de giaish o’God . one 
of hem do’s change cloth for ale in the Fair, 
here ; te toder ish a strong man, a mighty man, 
my loid mayor’s man, and a wrestler. He has 
wiashled so long with the bottle here, that the 
man with the beaid hash almosht streek up hish 
heelsh 1 

Bri. ’Slid, the cleik o’ the n\arket has been 
to cry him all the Fair ovei heie, foi my lord’s 
seivice. 

TVhi. Teie he ish, pic de taik him hensh, and 
make ty best on him. [Exeunt Bristle and the rest 
of the Watch with Northern and Puppy. — How 
now, woman o’shilk, vat ailsh ty shweet faish ? 
art’ tou melancholy ? 

Mrs. Over. A little distempered with these, 
enormities. Shall I entieat a courtesy of you, 
captain ? 

Whi. Entreat a hundied, velvet voman, I vili 
do it, shpeak out 

Mrs. Over. I cannot with modesty speak it 
out, but [whispers him . 

Win. I vill do it, and more and more, for de. 
What Ursla, an’t be bitch, an’tbebawd, an’tbe! 


* The wan with the beard hash almost streek up lash heelsh j 
In our author's da* s, the stone jugs m which ale was brought at 
public-houses, had the figuie oi a roan, with a large beaul, drawn 
on then outside, aud\o tins he compares a host, m the New 
Inn 

V’ho’s. at ti'C. best, some round gro^n thing, a jug 
C£ F~c/d v, i+h a beai d, that £il& out to the gue^ibT WiU* 

Sec the Kew 1 
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Enter U rsu la 

Uts How now, rascal ' what roar jou for, 
old pimp ? 

Whi ricie, put up de clokes, Ursh , de pur- 
chase Pte de now shwect Uish, help dis good 
brave vonnn to a Jordan, an t be 

Urs ’Slid call joui captain Tordan to her, can 
you not ? 

W hi Nay, pre de leave dy consheits, and bung 
the velvet woman to de 

Uts I bring her 1 hang her heart, must I 
find a common pot for ever} punk in jour pur- 
lieus ? 

Whi O good voordsh, Uish, it ish a guest o’ 
velvet^ i* fait la 

Urs Let her sell her hood, and buy a spunge, 
with a pox to her ' my vessel is employed, sir 
I have but one, and, ’tis the bottom ot an old 
bottle An hone&t pioctoi and his wile aie at it 
within , if she’ll stay hei time, so \_Fxit 

Jf hi As soon as tou cansht, snweet Ursli Of 
a valiant man I tmk I am te patientsh mam’ the 
world, or m all Smithfield 

Re-enter Knockfm 

Knock How now Whit * close vapours, stealing 
your leaps 1 covering in corners, ha 1 

Jf hit No fait, captain, dough tou beesht a 
vishe nrn, dy v t is a mile herce now I vas 
procunng a shmall counesie tor a woman of 
fashion hei e 

Mrs Over Yes, captain, though I am a justice 
of peace’s wife, I do love men of war, ana the 
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sons of the swoid, when they come before my 
husband. 

Knock. Say’st thou so, filly ? thou shalthave a 
leap piesently, I’ll hosse thee myself, else. 

Uts [within ] Come, will "you bring her m 
now, and let hei take het turn ? 

Whit. Grameicy, goodUish, I, tank de. 

Mrs Over. Master Overdo shall thank her. 

[Exit. 

Re-enter Ursula, jollowed by Littlewit, and 
Mrs Littlewit 

Lit. Good ga’mere Uise, Win and I are ex- 
ceedingly beholden to you, and to captain Jor- 
dan, and captain Whit — Win, I’ll be bold to leave 
you, in this sood company, Win ; for*half an 
hour or so, Win, while I go and see how my 
mattei goes forward, and if the puppets be per- 
fect , and then I’ll come and fetch you, Win 

Mis Lit Will you leave me alone with two 
men, John ? 

Lit. Ay, they are honest gentlemen, Win, 
captain Joulau and captain Whit ; they’ll use you 
veiy civilly. Win God be wi’ you, Win [Exit. 

Urs What, is her husband gone? 

Knock On his false gallop, Uise, away. 

Uts An you be right Baitliolomew bads, now 
shew youi selves so we are undone for want of 
fowl in the Fair, heie. Here wall be Zekiel Edg- 
worth, and three or tour gallants with him at 
night, and I havb neither plover nor quail 1 for 
them . peisuade this between you two, to become 


* I haxc ncitho plover nor quail ] These aro cant terms for 
loose women, too common to require any examples oi their 
use. 
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Knock Yes, and wear a dressing, top and top- 
gallant, to compaic with e’er a husband on ’em 
all, for a foietop * it is the vapour ol spiut in 
the wife to cuckold now a days, as it is the va- 
poui of fashion in the husband not to suspect. 
Your pry mg eat-eycd citizen is an abominable 
vapour 

Mrs. Lit. Lord, what a fool have I been ! 

Whit. Mend then, and do every ting like a 
lady heieaftci ; never know ty husband from 
another man 

Knock Nor any one man from another, but in 
the dark. 

Whit. Ay, and then it ish no digsrash to know 
any man. 

Urs. {within.^] Help, help here ! 

Knock. How now ? what vapour’s there? 

Re-enter Ursula. 

Urs. O, you arc a sweet ranger, and look well 
to your walks 1 Yonder is youi punk of Turn- 
bull, lamping Alice, has fallen upon the poor 
gentlewoman within, and pull’d her hood over 
,her ears, and hei hair thiough it. 

Enter Alice, beating and driving m Mrs. Overdo. 

Mrs. Over. Help, help, in the king’s name ! 

Alue. A mischief on you, they are such as 
you are that undo us and take our trade from us, 
with your tuft-taffata haunches. 

Knogk. How now, Alice 1 

Alice. The poor common whores can have no 
traffic for the pnvy rich ones ; your caps and 
hoods of velvet call away our customers, and lick 
the fat from us. 
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Uts Peace, you foul rampmg jade, you 

Alice Od’s foot, j ou bawd m grease, are you 
talking ? 

Knock Whj, Alice, I sav 

Alice Thou sow of Southfield, thou* 

Urs Thou tripe of Turnbull 1 
Knock Cat-g.-mountara vapours, ha • 

TJis You know where you were taw’d lately , 
both lash’d and slash’d j.ou were in Bndewell 
Alice Aj, by the same token you rid that 
week,’ and brokjs out the bottom of the cart, 
night-tub 

Knock Whj., lion face, ha* do you know who 
I am ? shall I tear ruff,* slit waistcoat, make tags 
ofpetticoxt ha' goto, vanish £or fear of vapours 
Whit, a kick, Whit, m the paiting vapoui 
\Thty kick out Alice ] Come, biave woman, take 
a good heart, thou shalt be a lady too 

JFhit Yes fait, dey shall all both be ladies, 
and write madam I vill do’t myself foi dem Do 
is the word, and D is the middle letter of madam, 
DD, put ’em togethei, and make deeds, without 
which all words ate alike, la 

Knock ’Tis tiue Ursula, take them m, open 
thy wardrobe, and fit them to their calling Green , 
gowns, crimson petticoats, green women, my 

You rid that nerk ] i e you were carted for a bawd Thu» 
Doi in lie Alchmibt , A i, b 1 

Ra«cals> 

Waul 1 mn ti emseives from breath, to see me ride 77 
To taw which occuis just above, is to supple kathei by briskly 
rubbing and beating it hence 4he use of the word as applied by 
Ursuh 

* bhall I tear iuf^ &c] This is something m the strain of 
Ancient Pib*o\ whose prowess, if we may trustDoi Itar&heet, 
was c^idiy manifested in exploits of this kind 6 You a cap- 
tain, you slave 1 for what ? lor tearing a pool whores iv# m a 
bawd) house Henry IF Part II 
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lord may oi ’b green women > guests o’ the game, 
■rue bied. I’ll provide you a coach to take the 
lii m. 

Mrs 'Lit. But do you think you can get one? 

Knock. O, they are common as wheelbarrows 
where theie are great dunghills. Every petti- 
"ogger’s wife has ’em ; for first he buys a coach 
that he may marry, and then he marries that he 
may be made cuckold in't for if their wives 
side not to their cuckolding, they do them no 
2i edit. [. Exeunt Ursula , Mrs. Ltttlewit, and Mrs. 
Overdo.] — Hide and be hidden, ride and be ridden, 
jays the vapour of experience. 

Enter Troubleael. 

Tro. By what warrant does it say so ? 

* Knock Ha, mad child o’ the pie-poudres ! art 
thou there ? fill us a fresh can, Urse, we ma.y 
drink together. 

Tro. I may not drink without a warrant, 
captain. 

Knock. ’Slood, thou’ll not stale without a war- 
rant shortly Whit, give me pen, ink, and paper, 
I’ll draw him a warrant presently. 

Tro. It must be justice Oveido’s. 

Knock. I know, man ; fetch the diink, Whit. 

Whit. I pie dee now, be very brief, captain ; 
for de new ladies stay for dee. 

[Exit, and re-enters with a can. 

Knock . O, as, brief as can be, here ’tis already. 
[Gdbes Trouble-all a paper.] Adam Oveido. 

Tro. Why now I’ll pledge you, captain. 

Knock. Diink it off, I’ll come to thee anon 
again. [ Exeunt . 
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SCENE IV 

The back of Ursula’s Booth Overdo in the stocks, 
People , 8$c 

BnterQvxnLO}Jstenth the license, andEnGcv, orth 

Qua i Well, sir, you are now discharged , 
bewaie of being spied hereafter 

Edg Sit, will,, it please you, entei in here at 
Ursula’s, and take part of a silken gown, a velvet 
petticoat, or a wrought smock , I am promised 
such, and I can spaie a gentleman a moiety 

Quar Keep it for your companions in beastli- 
ness, I am none of them, sir If I had not 
already *’foi given you a greater trespass, or 
thought you yet woith my beating, I would 
instruct your manners, to whom you made your 
offers But go your ways, talk not to me, the 
hangman is only fit to discourse with you , the 
hard of beadle is too merciful a punishment for 
your tiade of life \Eat Edgworth ] — I am soiry 
I employ’d this fellow, for he thinks me such, 
f acinus qvos inqumat , cequat But it was for sport, 
and would I make it senous, the getting of this 
license is nothing to me, without other circum- 
stances concur I do think how impertinently 
I labour, if the word be not mine that the ragged 
fellow mark’d , and what advantage I have 
given Ned Winwife m this time now of woiking 
her, though it be mine He’ll go near to foim 
to her what a debauched rascal I am, and fright 
her out of all good conceit of me I should do 
so by him, I am sure, if I had the oppoitumty 
But my hope is m hei temper yet, and it must 
needs be next to despair, that is grounded on 
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any part of a woman’s discretion. I would give, 
by my troth now, all I could spai e, to my clothes 
and iny sword, to meet my tattet’d soothsayer 
again, who was my judge in the question, to 
know certainly whose word he has damn’d or 
saved; for till then I live but under a reprieve. 
I must seek him. Who be these ?, 

Enter Bristle and some of the Watch , with Waspe. 

Waspe. Sn, you are a Welsh cuckold, and a 
prating runt, and no constable. 

Bn . You say very well — Come, put in his leg 
in the middle roundel, and let him hole there. 

, [They put him in the stocks. 

Waspe, You stink of leeks, methegljn, and 
cheese, you logue. 

Bn. Why, what is that to you, if you sit 
sweetly in the slocks in the mean time? if you 
have a mind to stink too, your breeches sit close 
enough to your bum. Sit you meny, sir. 

Quar. How now, Numps 54 

Waspe. It is no matter how, pray you look off. 

Quar. Kay, I’ll not offend you, Numps; I 
thought you had sat there to be seen. 

Waspe. And to be sold, did you not? pray 
you nnnd your business, an you have any. 

Quar. Ciy you mercy, Numps; does your leg 
lie high enough? 

I kno^ not/’ says one of the commentators on Shak- 
speare^vliom I sh' uM*be sorry to think Dr Farmer, u it the 
circumstance ot putting Kent in the stocks (m King Lear ) be 
not ncLutlcd m the* punishment of Waspe.” What can be said 
to such gratuitous blun t nn^ Nothing, except peihaps it be* 
that prejudice is bhiulex than a null-horse. 
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Enter Haggise 

Bri How now, neighbour Haggise, what cays 
justice Overdo’s worship to the. other offeudeis' 
Hag ’A by, lie says just nothing , what should 
he siv, or whore should? he say ? He is not to be 
found man , he has not been seen in the Fair 
heie all this live long day, never since seven a 
clock i the morning His clerks know not wha* 
to think on’t *There is no couit of pie-poudres 
yet. Here they be return'd 

Enter others of the Watch with Bo si 

Bn .What shall be done with them then, in 
your discretion ? 

Hag I think we weie best put them m the 
•Stocks in disci etion (theie they will be safe in 
discretion) for the valoui of an hom, or such a 
thing, till his worship come 

Bn It is but a hole matter if we do, neigh- 
bour Haggise , come, sir, \to Waspe ] heie is com- 
pany for you, heave up the stocks 

[Js they open the stocks, Waspe puts his shoe 
on his hand, and slips it in jor his leg 
Haipe I shall put a trick upon your Welsh 
diligence perhaps [ Aside 

Bn Put in your leg, sir [To Busy 

Qua> What, rabbi Busy 1 is he come ? 

Busy I do obey thee , the bon may roar, but 
he cannot bite I am glad to be thus sepsiated 
from the heathen of the land, and put apart m 
the stocks, for the holy cause 
Waspe What are you, sn ? 

Busy One that rejoiceth in his affliction, and 
sittethhere to piophesy the destruction of fans 
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and May-games, wakes ancl Whitson-ales, and 
doth siah and groan for the reformation of these 

O 0 

abuses. 

JFaspe [to Overdo.'] Ancl do you sigh and 
groan too, or rejoice in your affliction 5 

Over I do not feel it, I do not think of it, it 
is a thing without me ‘’’Adam, thou art above 
these batteiies, these contumelies In temcinca 
ruit fortuna, as thy friend Horace says ; thou 
ai t one, Quern neque pauper les, heque mors, neqae 
vincula terrent. And theiefore, as another friend 
of thine says, I think it be thy fnend Pei sius, Non 
te qucesweris extra. 

Quar. What’s heie! a stoic in the stocks? the 
fool is turned philosopher. 

Busy. Friend, 1 will leave to comnxmieate 
my spirit with you, if I heai any moie of those 
supeistitious lelics, those lists of Latin, the very 
lags of Rome, and patches of Popery. 

fVaspe. Nay, an you begin to quaire 1 , gentle- 
men, I’ll leave you I have paid tor quarrelling 
too lately . look you, a device, but shifting m a 
hand for a foot. God be wi’ you 

[Slips out his hand. 

Busy. Wilt thou then leave thy biethren in 
tabulation ? 

JFaspe. For this once, sir [Exit, running. 

Busy Thou ait a halting neutral; stay him 
theie, stop him, that will not endure the heat of 
peisecntion. 

Bn. How nowt what’s the matter ? 

Bttsy. He is fled, he is fled, and daies not sit 
it out ' 

l It is a tlimg mthoat me ] The justice is humourously 
affecting the lofty language of stoicism He bog. ns with the 
distinctions of Epictetus — tjl if’ 55 / mv and r « 0 wk if 1 j/ma 
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Bn What, has he made an escape 1 which 
way ? follow, neighbour Haggise 

[Exeunt Haggise and Watch 

Enter Dame Pu recraft 

Pure O me, m the stocks * have the wicked 
pi evad’d ? 

Busy Peace, religious sister, it is my calling, 
comtort yourself , an extraoid»nai v calling, and 
done foi my better standing, my surer standing, 
hereaftei 

Entei Troubleall, tvith a can 

Tro By whose warrant, by whose warrant, 
this ? 

Quar * O, hete’s my man diopt in I look’d for 

Oter Ha « 

Pm e O, good sir, they have set the faithful 
heie to be wondei’d at, and piovided holes for 
the holy of the land 

T) o Had they warrant for it? shew’d they 
justice Overdo’s hand ? if they had no warrant, 
they shall answer it 

Re-enter Haggise 

Bn Suie you did not lock the stocks suffix 
ciently, neighbor Toby 

Hag No 1 see if you can lock them better 

Bri They are veiy sufficiently lock’d, and 
truly, yet something is in the matter 

Tro True, youi warrant is the matter l-^at is 
m question, by what wai rant? 

Bn Madman, hold your peace, I will put 
you in his room else, in the very same hole, do- 
you see ? 

Qwar How, is he a madman ' 
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Tro. Shew me justice Oveido’s warrant, I obey 
you. 

Hag. You are a mad fool, hold your tongue. 

[Exeunt Haggise and Bristle. 

Tro. Injustice Overdo’s name, I diink to you, 
and here’s my wairant. [Shews his can. 

Over . Alas, poor wretch 1 how it yearns my 
heart for him ! [Aside. 

Quar. If he be mad, it is m vain to question 
him. I’ll try him though. — Friend, there was a 
gentlewoman sheVd you two names some hours 
since, Argalus and Palemon, to ihark in a book; 
which of them was it ^ou maik’d ? 

Tro. I mark no name but Adam Overdo, that 
is the name of names, he only is the sufficient 
magistrate; and that name I leverence, shew it 
me 

»Quar. This fellow’s mad indeed: I am further 
off now than afore. 

Over. I shall not breathe in peace till I have 
made him some amends. [Aside. 

Quar. Well, I will make another use of him is 
come in my head • I have a nest of beards in my 
trunk, one something like his 

Re-enter Biusxle and Haggise. 

Bn. This mad fool has made me that I know 
not whether I have lock'd the stocks or no; I 
think I lock’d them. [Tries the locks. 

Tro. Take Adam Overdo in your mind, and 
feai nothing. 

j Bj%. ’Slid, madness itself! hold thy peace, 
and take that. [Strikes him. 

Tro. Strikest thou without a warrant? take 
thou that. 

[They fight > and leave open the stocks m the 

scuffle. 

Busy. We are delivered by miracle ; fellow in 
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fetters, let us not lefuse the means, this madness 
was of the spirit the malice of the enemy hath 
mock’d itself [Ereunt Busy and Overdo 

Pure Mad do they call him * the world is 
mad in eiror, but he is mad m truth I love him 
o’ the sudden (the cunning mran said all true) 
and shall love him moie and more How well 
it becomes a man to be' mad m tiuth ' O, that I 
might be his yoke-fellow, and be mad with him, 
what a manv should we diaw to madness in tiuth 
with us * \Eait 

Bn How ntfw, all ’scaped * where’s the wo- 
man? it is witchcraft ' her velv et hat i« a witch, 
o’ my conscience, or my key ’ the one — The 
madman was a devil, and I am an aos , so bless 
me, my place, and mine offic Q^Exeunt, affrighted 


ACT V SCENE I 
The Fair, as befoi e 
A Booth 

Lanihorn Leatherhead dressed as a puppet 
show man , Filches, and Sharkwell with a flag 

Leath Well, luck and Saint Bartholomew* 
out with the sign of our invention, m the name 
of wit, and do you beat the drum the while all 
the foul 1’ the Fail, I mean all the dirt in Smith- 
field, — that’s one of mastei* Littlewit’s car- 
whitchets now — will be thrown at our banner 
to-day, if the mattei does not please the people 
O the motions that I Lanthorn Leatheihead have 
given light to, m my time, since my master Pod* 

6 u Pod was a master of motions before him 99 

This is Jonson’s note , and certainly does not tend to corro- 
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died ! Jerusalem was a stately thing, and so was 
Nineveh, and the city of Norwich, and Sodom 
and Gomoirah , with the rising of the prentices, 
and pulling down the bawdy-houses there upon 
Shiove-Tuesday ; but the Gun-powder-plot, there 
was a get-penny |f I have presented that to an 
eighteen or twenty penc-e audience, nine times 
in an afternoon. Your home-bom piojects 
prove ever the best, they are so easy and familiar; 
they put too much learning in their things now 
o’days : and that I fear will be the spoil of this. 
Littlewit' I say, Micklewit' if hot loo mickle' 
look to your gathering thete, goodman Filcher. 

Filch I wariant you, sir. 

Leath An there come any gentlefolks, take 
two-pence apiece, ’Shaikwell 

Shark I wariant you, sit, three-pencb an we 
can. [Exeunt. 


SCENE II. 

Another part of the Fair. 

Enter Overdo diguised like a Porter. 

Over. This latter disguise, I have borrow’d of 
a porter, shall cai r y me out to all my great and 
good ends; which however interrupted, were 
uevet destroyed in me: neither is the hour of 
my severity yet come to reveal myself whei ein, 

borate the notion tha| Lanthorn Lcatheihead was Inigo Jones 
u OHd-JBen generally spoke out,” and he would scarcely have 
made the piedecessor of Jones a puppet-show man It seems 
far more probable that the author had the manager ot som3 
mmoi theatre in view. 

7 Thac was a get-pemj f ] This was the theatrical term fm a 
favounte piece. u Thy name shall be »vritten upon conduits, 
and thy deeds playee m thy Lietime bj* the best company ot 
players* and called their Get -penny*’ Eastward Moc * 
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cloud-like, I will break out m ram and hail, 
lightning and thundei, upon the head of enoi- 
mity Two mam works I have to prosecute 
first, one is to invent some satisfaction for the 
poor kind wretch, who is out of his wits for my 
sake, and jonder I see him coining, I will walk 
aside, and project for ip 

Enter Winwife and Grace 

Wmw I wonder where Ton* Quarlous is, that 
he returns not, it may be he is struck m here to 
seek us 

Grace See, heie’s our madman again 

Enter Quarlous, zwTroubleall’s clothes, fol- 
loioed by Dame Pu recraft 

Quaf I have made myself as like him, as his 
gown and cap will give me leave <* 

Pure Sir, I love you, and would be glad to 
be mad with you in truth 

Wmw How 1 my widow m love with a mad- 
man ? 

Pure Verily, I can be as mad in spirit as you 
Quar By whose warrant? leave your canting 
Gentlewoman, ha\e I found jou? \To mistress 
Grace ] save ye, quit ye, and multiply ye 
Where’s your book? ’twas a sufficient name I 
mark’d, let me see t, be not afraid to shew’t me 
Giace What would you with it, sir? 

Quar Mark it again and again atyoui service 
Grace Here it is, sir, this was it you mark’d 
Quar Palemon ' fare you u'€ll, fare yomyell 
Wmw How, Palemon 1 

Grace Yes faith, he has discovered it to you 
now, and therefore ’twere vain to disguise it 
longer, I am yours, sir, by the benefit of your 
fortune 

Wmw , And you have him, mistress, believe it, 
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that shall never give you cause to repent her 
benefit; but make you rather to think that in 
this choice she had both her eyes. 

Grace I desire to put it to no danger of pio- 
testation [Exeunt Grace and Winwife 

Quar. Palemori the word, and Win wife the man 1 
Pure Good sir, vouchsafe a yoke-fellow iu 
your madness, shun not one of’the sanctified 
sisteis, that would draw with you in truth. 

Quar . Away, you are a herd of hypocritical 
pioud ignorants, rather wild than mad; fitter 
For woods, and the society of beasts, than houses, 
and the congregation of men You ate the 
second part of the society of canters, outlaws 
to order and discipline, and the only privileged 
church-robbers of Christendom. Let me alone. 
Palemon the woid, and Winwife the mau 1 
Pure. I must uncover myself unto him, or I 
shall never enjoy him, for all the cunning men’s 
promises, [/hide} Good sir, hear me, lam worth 
six thousand pound, my love to you is become my 
rack; I’ll tell you all and the truth, since you 
hate the hypocrisy of the paity-colour’d bio- 
therhood These seven yeais I have been a 
yvilful holy widow, only to diaw feasts and gifts 
from my entangled suitors : I am also by office 
an assisting sister of the deacons, and a devourer, 
instead of a distributer of the alms. I am a 
. special maker of marriages for our decayed 
brethren with our rich widows, for a thud pait 
of their wealth, when they are marned, foi the 
relie&Af the poor°elect. as also our poor hand- 
some young virgins, with our wealthy bachelois 
or widowers; to make them steal fiom their 
, husbands, when I have confiimed them in the 
faith, and got all put into their custodies. And 
if I have not my bargain, they may sooner tuin 
VOL. tv. L 1 
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a scolding drab mto a silent minister, than make 
me leave pronouncing reprobation and d tarna- 
tion unto them Our elder, Zeal-of the-land, 
would have had me, but I know him to be the 
capital kna\e of the land, making hi » self rich, 
by being made a feoffee m trust to deceased 
biethren, and cozening their heirs, by swearing 
the absolute gift of their inheritance And thus 
having eased my conscience and utter’d my 
heait with the tongue of my love, enjoy all my 
deceits together, I beseech you I should not 
have revealed this to you, but that m time I 
think you aie mad, and I hope you’ll think me 
so too, Sll ? 

Quai Stand aside, I’ll an$wei } ou presently 
[He ufllls by ] Why should I not marry this 
six thousand pound, now I think on’t, and a 
good tiade too that she has beside, ha? The 
t’ other wench Winwife is sure of, there’s no 
expectation for me therp Here I may make 
myself some savei yet, if she continue mad, 
there’s the question It is money that I want, 
why should not I mairy the money when ’tis 
offered me? I have a license and all, it is but 
razing out one name, and putting m anothec. 
There’s no playing with a man’s fortune 1 I am 
resolved I were trul) mad an I would not • — 
Well, come your ways, follow me, an you will 
be mad, 1 11 shew you a warrant 1 

]Takes her along with him 

Pure Most zealously, it is that I zealously 
desire 

Over [ Stopping him ] Sir, let me speak with 
you 

Quai By whose warrant? 

Over Tge warrant that you tendei, and re- 
spect so, Justice Overdo’s I am the m4n, friend 
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Troubleall, though thus disguised (as the careful 
magistrate ought) for the good ot the lepublic 
in the Fair, and the weeding out of enormity. 
Do you want a house, or meat, or diink, or 
clothes? speak whatsoever it is, it shall be sup- 
plied you ; what want you ? 

Quar. Nothing but y<5ur warrant. 

Over. My warrant ' for what ? 

Quar. To be gone, sir. 

Over. Nay, I pray thee stay ; I am serious, 
and have not many words, nos much time to 
exchange with thee. Think what may do thee 
good. 

Quar. Your hand and seal will do me a gieat 
deal of good; noshing else in the whole Fair 
that I know. 

fiver. If it were to any end, thou shouldst 
have it willingly. 

Quar. Why, it will satisfy me, that’s end 
enough to look on ; an you will not give it me, 
let me go. 

Over. Alas » thou shalt have it piesently ; I’ll 
but step into the scrivener’s heie by, and bring it. 
Do not go away. [Exit. 

Quar. Why, this madman’s shape will prove 
a very foitunate one, I think. Can a ragged 
robe produce these effects ? if this be the wise 
justice, and he bung me his hand, I shall go 
near to make some use on’t. 

Re-enter Oveudo. 

He is come already ! 

Over. Look thee ' here is my hand and seal, 
Adam Overdo; if there be any thing to be 
written above in that paper that thou want’st 

L 1 2 
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faith, what’s the meaning on’t 5 is’t an interlude, 
or what is’t ? 

Filch Yes, sir, please you come near, we’ll 
take your money within 

Cokes Back with these children , they do so 
follow me up and down ' 

Enter Littlewit 

Lit By your leave, friend 
Filch You must pay, sn, an you go m 
Lit Who I' I<*peiceive thou know’st not me, 
call the master of the motion 

Shark What, do you not know the author, fel- 
low Filchei r You must take no money of him , 
he must come m gratis mas*ei Littlewit is a 
voluntary , he is the author 

Lit Peace, speak not too loud, I would nqt 
have any notice taken that I am the author, till 
we see how it passes 

Cokes Master Littlewit, how dost thou 5 
Lit Master Cokes' you are exceeding well 
met what, m your doublet and hose, without a 
cloke or a hat ? 

Cokes I would I might never stir, as I am an 
honest man, and by that fire , I have lost all m 
the Fair, and all my acquaintance too didst 
thou meet any body that I know, mastei Little- 
wit 5 my man Numps, or my sistei Overdo, or 
mistress Grace 5 Pray thee, master Littlewit, 
lend me some money to see the interlude here, 
I’ll pay thee again, as I am a» gentleman It 
thou’lt but cany me home, I ha\ e money enough 
there 

Lit O, sn , you shall command it , what, will 
a crown serve you 5 

Cokes I think it will, what do we pg.y for 
coming in, fellows 5 
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Filch Two-pence, sir. 

Cokes. Two-pence ! there’s twelve-pence, 
friend : nay, I am a gallant, as simple as I look 
now, if you see me with my man about me, and 
my artillery again. 

Lit. Your man was in the stocks e’en now, sir. 

Cokes. Who, Numps 

Lit Yes, faith. 

Cokes. For what, i’ faith ? I am glad o’ that ; 
remember to teli me on’t anon ; I have enough 
now. What mannei of matter is this, master 
Little wit? what kind of actois have you? aie 
they good actors 5 

Lit. Pretty youths, sir, all clnldien both old 
and young , herefe the master of ’em 

Enter Leatherhead. 

Leath. {aside to Littlewit. ] Call me not Leather- 
head, but Lantern.’ 

Lit. Master Lantern, that gives light to the 
business. 

Cokes In good time, sir! I would fain see 
them, I would be glad to drink with the young 
company ; which is the tiring-house ? 

Leath Tioth, sir, our tiling-house is some- 
what little, we are but beginneis yet, pray 
pardon us ; you cannot go upright in’t. 

Cokes. No ! not now my hat is off? what would 
you have doue with me, if you had had me 
feather and all, -as I was once to day ? Have you 
none of your pretty impudent boys now, to 

9 Call me not Leatherhead , hut Lantern ] To prevent his 
bemg'iecogmsed bj Cokes, whom, undex the former name, 
bad defrauded o i thuty shillings. See p. 448* 
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bring stools, 1 fill tobacco, fetch ale, and beg 
money, as they have at othei houses? Let me 
see some of your actois 

Lit Shew him them, shew him them Master 
Lantern, this is a gentleman that is a favourer 
of the quality [Exit Leather head 

Over Ay, the favouring of this licentious 
quality is the consumption of many a young 
gentleman, a pernicious enoimity [ Aside 

Re-enter L&athkrhead zvith a basket 

Cokes What ' do they live m baskets? 

Leath They do lie m a basket, sn, they are 
o’ the small players 

Cokes .These be playeis mmois indeed Do 
you call these playeis? 

Leath They aie actois, sir, and as good as 
any, none dispraised, foi dumb shows indeed, 
I am the mouth of them all 

Cokes Thy mouth will hold them all I think 
one tailoi would go near to beat all this com- 
pany with a hand bound behind him 

Lit Ay, and eat them all too, an they were in 
cake-bread 1 

Cokes I thank you for that, master Littleu it , 
a good jest ' Which is youi Buibage now? 

Leath What mean jou by that, sir? 

1 Have you none of you) boys ?iow to bung stools, &c ] Cokes 
alludes to the common practice at the regular theatres See 
Vol II p ZU 

* 4y , and eat them too , an they were m cake biead\ JLhis 
allusion to the voiaciiy of tailors for cake bread, must have 
conveyed some pleasant idea to the audiences of those times, 
of the nature of which we are now ignorant, since it is found 
m most of our old dramas Several instances of it are givtn in 
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Cokes. Your best actor, your Field? 

Lit. Good, l’faith > you are even with me , 3 sir. 

Leath. This is he, that acts young Leander, 
sir : he is extremely beloved of the womenkmd, 
they do so affect his action, the green gamesters, 
that come here * and this is lovely Hero ; this 
with the beard. Damon , and this pretty Pythias : 
this is the ghost of kin£ Dionysius m the habit 
of a scrivener, as you shall see anon at large. 

Cokes. Well, they aie a civil company, I like 
'em for that; they offer not to fleer, nor jeer, 
nor break jests, as the gieat flayers do: and 
then, there goes not so much charge to the 
feasting of them, or making them drunk, as to 
the other, by reasonuofllheir li ttlen ess. Do they 
use to play perfect, are they never fluster’d ? 

Leath No, sir, I thank my industry afad policy 
for it , they are as well govern’d a company, 

though I say it And here is young Leander, 

is as pioper an actor of his inches, and shakes 
his head like an hostler . 4 

the notes to Massinger, (Vol.III. 447,) to which, may be added 
the following from Nabbes. 

Ralph I could take the wall of three times three tailors, 
though m the morning, and at a baker’s stall 

Doho That were a way to have thjr slim bodkmed full of 
oislet holes * Covent Garden . 

3 Good , t’Jaith 1 you are even with me,] Whalley supposes 
(according to the established mode) that some reflections on the 
players were intended , but the language is purely complimen- 
tary. Field was the Burbage of some rival theatre. 

4 Shakes his head like an hosllei ] Whalley calls this an allu- 
sion to Will. Ostler^ the player, and then quarrels with Jonson 
fo^hj^bad pun ! I do not understand the allusion. 


* Not of eye 6 of needles , as Mr. Weber interprets eyletholes , 
(Ford, vol. n. p. 45 ) but ot holes punched with a bodkin, for 
the admission ot inkle, tape, &c To stumble m difficult ground 
is common to all : it is peculiar to this unfortunate gentleman 
to blunder where no one besides himself ever encountered the 
slightest rub. 
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Cokes But do you play it according to the 
printed book ? I have read that 
Leath By no means, sir 
Cokes No 1 how then ? 

Leath A better way, sir , that is too learned 
and poetical for our audience what do they 
know what Hellespont is, guilty of ti ue love s blood 9 
or what Abydos s? or the othei , Sestos hight 9 
Cokes Thou art in the right , I do not know 
myself 

Leath No, I have entreated mastei Littlewit 
to take a little pSins to reduce it to a more fa- 
miliar stiam foi our people 
Cokes How, I pray thee, good master Littlewit? 
Lit It pleases him to make a matter of it, sir , 
but there is no such matter, I assure jou I have 
only mad"e it a little easy, and modern for the 
times, sir, that’s all As for the Hellespont, I 
imagine our Thames here , and then Leander I 
make a dyer’s son about Puddle-wharf and 
Heio a wench o’ the Bank-side, who going over 
one morning to Old Fish-street, Leander spies 
her land at Trig-stairs, and falls in love with her 
Now do I introduce Cupid, having metamor- 
phosed himself into a drawer, and he strikes 
Hero in love with a pint of sheiry, and other 
pretty passages there are of the friendship, that 
will delight you, sir, and please you of judgment 
Cokes I’ll be sworn they shall I am m love 

5 According to the printed booh °] 1 e according to Marlow s 

translation of the Greek poem by Musaeus This version of 
the Loves of Hero and Leander was very popular, and, i»de#d* 
not without reason It commences thu3 

u Of Hellespont, guilty of true love’s blood, 

In view, and opposite, two cities stood, 

Sea borderers, disjoin’d by Neptune’s might 
The one Abydos , th 5 * 7 * other Sestos hight,” &c 
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with the actors already, and I’ll be allied to them 
presently. — They lespect gentlemen, these fel- 
lows — Heio shall by my fairing: but v Inch of 
my failings? — let me see — 1’ faith, m3' fiddle; 
and Leander m3 7 fiddle-stick: then Damon my 
dium, and Pythias my pipe, and the ghost of 
Dionysius my hobby-ho!*se. Albfitted. 

Enter Win wife, and Grace. 

JVinw . Look, yonder’s your €okes gotten in 
among his play -fellows , 1 thought we could not 
miss him at such a spectacle. 

Grace . Let him alone, he is so busy he will 
never spy us. 

Leath. Nay, good sir ! 

\To Cokes , who is handling the puppets. 

Coles. I wan ant thee I will not huit her, 
fellow; what, dost thou think me uncivil? I 
pi ay thee be not jealous ; I am toward a wife. 

Lit . Well, good master Lantern, make ready 
to begin that I ma3' fetch my wife; and look 
you be perfect, you undo me else, m my reputa- 
tion. 

Leath. I warrant you, sir, do not you breed 
too great an expectation of it among your 
fiiends; that’s the hurter of these things. 

Lit. No, no, no. [Exit. 

Cokes . I’ll stay here and see; pray thee let 
me see. 

fVinw. How diligent and troublesome he is * 

Grace. The place becomes him, methmks. 

Over. My waid, mistiess Grace, in the com- 
pany^ of a strangei ! I doubt I shall be compell’d 
to discover myself before my time. [A side. 
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Enter Knockem, Edc worth, and Mrs Littie- 
'tni followed by Whii supporting Mrs Overdo, 
masked * 

Filch Two-pence apiece, gentlemen, an ex* 
cellent motion c 

Knock Snail we have fine the- works, and good 
vapouis? 

Shark Yes, captain, and \ ater-woiks too 
Whit I piee See take care o’dj shnult lady 
there, Edgworth, I will look to dish tall lady 
myself 

Leath Welcome, gentlemen, welcome, gentle- 
men 

Whit Predee mashtei o’ the momhteish, help 
a very sick lady here to a chair to si it m 
Leath Presently, sir 

[A chan is brought m for Mrs Overdo 
Whit Good fait now, Ursula’s ale and aqua- 
vitas ish to blame foi t, shit down, shweet heart, 
shit dowti and sleep a little 
Edg [To Mrs Littlcwit ] Madam, you ai e very 
welcome hither. 

Knock Yes, and you shall see very good 
vapours 

Over Here is my care come 1 I like to see 
him m so good company and jet I wonder that 
persons of such fashion should lesoit hither 

[Aside 

Edg Theie is a -very puvateliouse, ma^a® 
Leath Will it please j our ladyship sit, mjdam 5 
Mrs Lit Yes, goodman They do so all to 

6 Mrs Littlcwit and Otcrdo masked ] This was not an unusual 
practice at the theatres But there was a necessity for weaung 
masks on the present occasion* to prevent their bung recognized 
^by tneir acquaintance 
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be-madam me, I think they think me a very 
lady. 

Edg. What else, madam? 

Mrs . Lit Must I put off my mask to him ? 

Edg (), by no means. 

Mrs. Lit. How should my husband know me 
then ? 

Knock. Husband ! an idle vapour ; he must 
not know you, nor you him : there’s the true 
vapour. . 

Over. Yea' I will observe moie of this. [AsideA 
Is this a lady, friend ? 

Whit. Ay, and dat is anoder lady, shweet- 
heait, if dou hasht a mind to ’em", give me 
twelve- pence frojp tee, and dou shalt have eder 
oder on ’em. 

Over Ay ' this will prove my chiefest enor- 
mity : I will follow this. [Aside. 

Edg Is not this a finer life, lady, than to b.e 
eloffsj’d v ith a husband ? 

Mrs. Lit. \ es, a great deal. When will they 
begin, trow, in the name o’ the motion ? 

Edg. By and by, madam; they stay but for 
company. 

Knock. Do you hear, puppet-master, these are 
tedious vapours, when begin you ? 

Leath. Wc stay but for rnastei Littlewit, the 
author, who is gone for his wife; and we begin 
piesently. 

Mrs, Lit. That’s I, that’s I, 

Edg. That wjgts you, lady; but now you are no 
siftilrpooi thing. 

Knock. Hang the author’s wife, a running 
vapour' here be ladies will stay for ne’er a Delia 
of them all. 

Whit. But hear me now, here ish one o’ de 
ladisK ashleep, stay till shee but vake, man. 
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Enter Waspl 

Waspe How now, friends 1 what’s here to do? 

Filch Two-pence apiece, sn, the best motion 
m the Fair 

Waspe I believe you he , if you do, I’ll have 
my money again, and beat you 

Mrs Lit Numps is come 1 

Waspe Did you see a master of mine come in 
here, a tall you«g ’squire of Harrow o’ the Hill, 
master Bartholomew Cokes ? 

Filch I think there be such a one within 

Wapse Look he be, vou were best but it is 
very likely I wondei I found him not at all the 
rest I Jia\ e been at the Eagle, and the Black 
Wolf, and the Bull with the five legs and twp 
pizzles — he was a calf at Uxbridge fair two 
yeais agone — and at the dogs that dance the 
mornce, and the hare of the Tabor, and mist 
him at all these 1 Sure this must needs be some 
fine sight that holds him so, if it have him 

Cokes Come, come, are you ready now ? 

Lcath Presently, sir 

Waspe Hoyday, he’s at work in his doublet 
and hose’ do you hear, sir, are you employ’d, 
that jou are bare-headed and so busy? 

Coles Hold your peace, Numps , you have 
been m the stocks, I hear 

Waspe Does he know that ' nay, then the 
date of my authonty is out, I, must think no 
longer to leign, my government is at axf efTd 
He that will correct another must want fatflt m 
himself 

Wimo Sententious Numps ’ I never heard so 
much from him before 
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Leath Sure master Littlewit will not come; 
please you take your place, sir; we’ll begin. 

Cokes. I pray thee do, mine ears long to be at 
it, and my eyes too. O Numps, in the stocks, 
Numps i where’s your swoid, Numps 1 

JVctspe I pi ay you intend youi game, sir, let 
me alone 

Cokes. Well then, we are quit Tor all. Come, 
sit down, Numps; I’ll interpret to thee: did you 
see mistress Gr^ce? It’a no matter, neither, now 
I think on’t, tell me anon. 

TVtnw. A great deal of love and care he 
expresses 1 

Giace . Alas, would you have him to express 
moi e than he has,? that were tyranny. 

Cokes. Peace, ho 1 now, now. 

Leath. Gentles , s that no longer your expectations 
may wander. 

Behold our chief actor, amorous Leander. 


6 Genllcs , &c ] When I read the opening of the Hecuba of 
Euripides : 

HK£l, vexpu>v xsufip-cova xat stmts mXee; 

Ai rcov, — rioAuSaijSOj, y„ t. A. — 


that of the Pei see of iEschylus • 

TaSs p.sv Ylcptrcov rm otyj.jj.svon 
EAAaS" sts ettotv it .tflct xcikeiTcn :■ 


or even the 


• — etvlos soS* sXrjXvSx. 

'O ItUffl XT' SI JO C OiSlTTSJ X«As/Jt6V0f~ 


oi Sophocles, I cannot help thinking of the single actor of Thes- 
pR, aiJnounung his own name and family, and telling the simple 
tale of his achievements or misfortunes 

This soit of duect explanation was aftciwards, with much 
more propriety, taken from the pa sons of the drama , and con- 
signed to the actors in a detached prologue, such as those of 
Plautus and Terence a piactice which, if we did not know the 
attachment of Ben Jonson to every thing ancient, we might , 
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With a great deal of cloth , lapp'd about him like a 
scarf 

For he yet serves his father , a dyer at Puddle - 

wharf, 

Which place we’ll make bold with, to call it our 

Abydus, 

As the Bankside is out Sestos, and let it not be 
deny’d us* 

Now as he is beating to make the dye tale the fuller. 
Who chances to come by, but fair Hero m a sculler. 
And seeing Leander’s naked leg and goodly calf. 
Cast at km fromthe boat a sheep’s eye and an half 
Now she is landed, and the sculler come back 
By and by you shall see what Leander doth lack 
Lean Cole, Cole, old Cole > 

Leath That is the sculler’s narfic without controul 
Lean 'Cole, Cole, I say, Cole > 

Leath We do hear you 
Lean Old Cole > 

Leath Old Cole f is the dyer turn’d collier 9 how 
do you sell 9 

Lean A pox o’ your manners, kiss my hole hei e, 
and smell 

Leath Kiss your hole and smell * there’s manners 

indeed 

Lean Why, Cole, I say , Cole f 
Leath Is’t the sculler you need 9 

suspect he meant to ridicule, by the pleasant use he has made 
of it in the prorogue to his puppet shew of Hero and Leander , m 
Bartholomew Fau 

i( Gentles, that no longer, 

Twimng s Aristotle , p 

This was undoubtedly the poet’s object , though it may be 
thought to detract from that habitual reference with which he 
is supposed to have contemplated even the errors of the ancient 
writers — but though he was strongly prejudiced, he was not 
absolutely blind, and this is not the only instance in which he 
has noticed their improprieties naso adrnca 
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Lean. Ay, and be bang'd. 

Leath. Be hang'd f look you yonder . 

Old Cole, you must go hang with master Leander. 
Cole. Where is he 9 

Lean. Here, Cole what jairest of fairs , 

Was that fare that thou landedst but now at Trig- 
stairs 9 . 

Cokes. What was that?, fellow pray thee tell 
me, I scarce understand them. 

Leath. Leander does ask, sir, what fairest of fairs, 
Was the fare he Idnded hut now at Trig -stairs 9 
Cole. It is lovely Hero. 

Lean. Nero 9 
Cole. No, Hero. 

Leath. It is Hero 

Of the Bankside, hersaith, to tell you truth without 

erring, 

Is, come over into Fish-street to eat some fresh 

herring 

Leander says no more, but as fast as he can, 

Gets on all his best clothes, and will efter to the 

Swan. 

Cokes. Most admirable good, is’t not? 

Leath. Stay, sculler. 

Cole. What say you 9 

Leath. You must stay for Leander, 

And carry him to the wench 

Cole. You rogue, I am no pander. 

Cokes. He says he is no pander. ’Tis a fine 
language; I understand it now. 

Leath. Are you no pander, goodman Cole 9 here's 
no man says you are ; 

You’ll frow a hot cole, it seems ; pray you stay for 
'your fare. 

Cole. Will he come away 9 
Leath. What do you say 9 
Cole, I’d have him come away. 
vol, iv. M m 
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Leath Would you hate Leander come away 
why, pi ay su , stay 

You are angiy, goodman Cole , I believe the fan 

maid 

Came ovei with you o' trust tell us, scuVei, ai e 
you paid® 

Cole Yes, goodman Hog) ubber of Pickt hatch 
Leath How, Hogi ubber of Pickthatch 
Cole Ay, Hogrubbei of Pickthatch Take you 
that [Stnkes him o\er the pate 

Leath O, my head 1 
Cole Harm thatch, hat m catch 
Cokes Harm watch, harm catch, he says, veiy 
good, l’ faith the sculler had like to have 
knock’d you, sirrah 

Leath Yes, but that his fate call’d him away 
Lean" Row apace, row apace, sow, row, low, row, 
row 

Leath You are knavishly loaden, sculler, take 
heed where you go 

Cole Knate in your face, goodman rogue 
Lean Row, row, row, row, row 
Cokes He said, knave in your face, friend 
Leath Ay, sir, I heard him, but theie’s no 
talking to these wateimen, they will have the 
last word 

Cokes Od’s my life* I am not allied to the 
sculler yet, he shall be Dauphin my boy But 
my fiddle-stick r does fiddle m and out too much 
I pray thee speak to him on’t, tell him I would 
have him tarry m my sight more 

Leath I pray you be content, you^ll have 
enough on him, sir 

- But my fiddle stick, &c ] Cokes means Leander, who was 
now represented, in the show, as rowing awa) Dauphw my 
hoy , is the burden of a ridiculous old song, of which mention is 
made by Steevess m his notes on King Lear ? A 3 b* 4 
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Now, gentles, 1 take it, here is none of you so stupid, 
But that you have heard of a little god of love call'd 

Cupid, 

Who out of kindness to Leander, hearing he but saw her, 
This present day and hour doth turn himself to a 
drawer. 

And because he would ha r Sf their frst meeting to be 
merry. 

He strikes Hero m love to him with a pint of sherry; 
Which he tells her from amorous Leander is sent her,* 
Who after him into the room of Hero doth venture. 
[Leander goes into nnstiess Heto’s 100 m. 
Jonas. A pint of sack, score a pint of sack in the 
Coney. 

Cokes . Sack ! you said but e’en now it should 
be sherry. ' , 

Jonas. Why so it is, sherry, sherry, sherry f 
* Cokes. Sherry, sherry, sherry 1 By my troth 
he makes me meny. I must have a name fof 
Cupid too. Let me see, thou might’st help me 
now, an thou would’st, Numps, at a dead lift; 
but thou ait dreaming of the stocks still. — Do 
not think on’t, I have forgot it; ’tis but a nine 
days’ wonder, man; let it not trouble thee. 

8 Which he tells her, $c. J It was the fashion not only forth* 
puppets ot the text, but for those ot flesh and blood, to introduce 
themselves to strangei s with a propitiatory cup of wine, which, 
preceded their appearance. There is a stoiy told of bishop 
Corbet and Jenson, which illustrates this practice^ and is at the 
same time so chaiactenstic of both, that it has every appear* 
ance of being genuine 44 Ben Jonson was at a tavern, ra comes 
bisifjpp Cjorbet (but ndt so then) into the next room, Ben Jon- 
son calls for a quart of raw wine, and gives it to the tapster. 
c SirraK r says he, 4 carry this to the gentleman m the next 
chamber, and tell him I sacnfice my service to him The fel- 
low did and m those tei ms 4 Friend/ says bishop Corbet, 4 1 
thank, him for his love, but prithee tell him from me that he is 
mistake^, for sacrifices are always burnt,’ 8 9 Mery Passages and 
Jeastes, Hark MSS, No. 6395. 

Mm2, 
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TVaspe I would the stocks were about your 
neck, sir, condition I hung by the heels m them 
till the wonder weie off fiom you, with all my 
heart 

Cokes Well said, resolute Numps ' but hark 
you, friend, where’s the friendship all this while 
between my drum Darnel, and my pipe Pythias? 
Leath You shall see by and by, sir 
Cokes You think my hobby-horse is forgotten 
too , no, I’ll see them all enacf before I go , I 
shall not know ^vhich to love best else 
Knock This gallant has intei ruptmg vapours, 
troublesome vapours , Whit, puff with him 
Whit No, I pre dee, captain, let him alone , 
he is a child, 1 ’ faith, la 

Leath Now, gentles, to the friends, who m 
number are two, 

And lodged m that ale-house in which fair Hero 
does do 

Damon, for some kindness done him the last weeJ, 

Is come, fair Hero, in Fish street, this morning to 

seek 

Pythias does smell the knavery of the meeting, 

And now you shall see then true friendly j greeting 
Pythias You who) e masterly slave, you 
Cokes Wlioie-maste ly slave you’ very friendly 
and fannliai, that 
Damon JVhoi e-mast ei in thy face, 

Thou hast lain with her thy self, I'll pi ove it in this 
place 

Col es Damon says Pythias has lam with her 
nimself, he 11 prove’t m this place • - 

Leath They are whoi e-mastei s both, sir, that's 
a plain case 

Pythias You he like a rogue 9 

* You lie like a rogue J This squabble is a burlesque on the 
quarrel between Jack, and Wylie, m the old drama Of Damon 
i and Tithat 
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Leath. Do I lie like a rogue 9 
Pythias. A pimp and a scab. 

Leath. A pimp and a scab ! 

I say, between you , you have both but one drab. 
Damon. You lie again. 

Leath. Do I lie again 9 
Damon. Like a rogu^ again. 

Leath. Like a rogue again f 
Pythias. And you are a pimp again. 

Cokes . And ypu are a pimp again, he says. 
Damon. And a scab again. 

Cokes. And a scab again, he says. 

Leath. And I say again , you are both whore- 
masters again. 

And you have both > but one drab again. 

Damon and Pythias. Dost thou , dost thou, dost 
thou 9 [They fall upon him. 

Leath. What, both at once ? 

Pythias. Down with him, Damon. 

Damon. Pink his guts , Pythias. 

Leath. What, so malicious 9 
W ill ye murder me, masters both, m my own house 9 
Cokes. Ho ' well acted, my drum, w&ll acted, 
my pipe, well acted still < 

Waspe. Well acted, with all my heart. 

Leath. Hold, hold your hands. 

Cokes Ay, both your hands, for toy sake! for 
you have both done well. 

Damon. Gramercy, pure Pythias. 

Pythias. Gramercy, dear Damon. 

Cokes. Grameicy to you both, my pipe and 
my d*uim. 

Pythias and Damon. Come , now we’ll together to 
breakfast to Hero. 

Leath. ’Tis well you can now go to breakfast to 
Hero. 
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You have gvoen me my breakfast, with a hone and 

honero 

Cokes How is’t, friend, have the} hurt thee? 
Leath O no 

Between you and I, sir, we do but make show — 
Thus, gentles you perceive , without any denial, 
’Twixt Damon and Pythicg here, friendship's true 

trial 

Though hourly they quarrel thus, and loar each 
with othei, 

Theyfght you no more than does brother with bro- 
ther , 

But friendly together, at the next man they meet, 
They let fly their angei , as here you might see’t 
Coles Well, we have seen it, and thou hast 
felt it, whatsoever thou sayeft What’s next, 
what s next ? 

Leath This while young Leandei with fan Hei e 
is dunking, 

And Heio glow n diunk to any man’s thinking < 

Yet was it not three pints of shei ly could flaw her. 
Till Cupid, distinguish’d like Jonas the diawer, 
From under his apron, wheie his lechery luiks, 

Put love in her sack Now mark how it works 
Hero O Leander, Leander, my dear, my dear 
Leandei , 

I’ll foi eoei be thy goose, so thou’lt be my gandei 
Cokes Excellently well said, Fiddle, she’ll 
evei be his goose, so he’il be hei gander, was’t 
not so ? 

Leath Yes, sir, but mark his answer now 
Lean And sti ettest of geese, before I go tg bed, 
I'll swim over the Thames, my goose, thee to tread 
Cokes Brave 1 he will svim over the Thames, 
and tTead his goose to-night, he says 

Leach Ay, peace, sir, they’ll be angry if they 
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hear you eaves-droppmg, now they are setting 
their match. 

Lean. But lest the Thames should be dark, my 
goose , my dear frier d \ 

Let thy window be provided of a candle's end > 

Hero. Fear not, my gander, I protest I should 
handle i 

My matters very ill, if 1 'had not a, whole candle. 
Lean. Well then, look to't, and lass me to boot . 
Lea th. Now here come the friends again, Pythias 
and Damoh , 

And under their clokes they have of bacon a gammon. 
Pythias. Draioer, fll some wine here. 

Leath. How, some vine there > 

There’s company alieady, su, pray forbear. 
Damon. 'Tis HCi'o. 

Leath. Yes, but she will not to be taken? 

After sack and Jresh-herrmg, with your JDunmow 
bacon. 

Pythias. You lie, it's Westfabian. 

Leath. Westphalian you should say. 

Damon. If you hold, not your peace, you are a 
coxcomb , I would say. 

[Leander and Hero kiss. 
What's here, what's here® kiss, kiss, upon kiss! 
Leath. Ay, wherefore should they not ? what 
harm is m this ® 

'Tis mistress Hero. 

Damon. Mistress Hero's a whore. 

Leath. Is shea whore ? keep you quiet, or, sir, 
knave, out oj door. 

Danjon. Knade out of door ! 

Hero. Yes, knave out of door , 

Damon. Whore out oj door. 

[They fall together by the eats. 
Hero. I say, knave out of door. 
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Damon I say , whore out of door 
Pythias Yea, so say I too 
Hero Kiss the whore o’ the a — 

Leath Now you have somcthmgto do 
You must kiss hei o' the a — , she says 

Damon and Py thias So we will, so we will 

$ [They kick her 

Hero O my haunches , O my haunches , hold, hold 
Leath Stand' st thou still 1 
Leander, where art thou 9 stand' st thou still like a sot. 
And not offei 'st to bi eak both then heads with a pot 9 
See who's at thine elbow there l puppet Jonas and 
Cupid 

Jonas, Upon 'em , Leander, be not so stupid 
Lean You goat-bearded slave < 

Damon You whore-master lenave 1 [They fight 
Lean' Thou art a whore-master 
Jonas Whore-mastei s all 
Leath See, Cupid with a word has tane up the 
brawl 

Knock These be fine vapours 1 
Cokes By this good day, they fight biavely . 
do they not, N umps ? 

JVaspe Yes, they lack’d but you to be their 
second all this while 

Leath This tragical encounter falling out thus 
to busy us, 

It j uses up the ghost of then friend Dionysius, 
Not like a monarch, but the mastei of a school. 

In a so ivener's furr d gown, which shews he is no 
fool 

For thei em he hath wit enough to keep himself wamn 
0 Damon , he cries, and Pythias, what harm 
Hath pool Dionysius done you in his grave, 

That after hs death you should fall out thus and ) ave, 
And call amorous Leander whore-master knave 9 
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Damon. I cannot, I will not , I promise you, en- 
dure it. 

Rabbi Busy rushes in. 

Busy. Down with Dagon ' down with Dagon! 
'tis I, I will no longer endure your profanations. 

Leath. What mean ypu, sir ? 

Busy. I will lemove ’Dagon there, I say, that 
idol, that heathenish idol, that remains, as I may 
say, a beam, a veiy beam, — not a beam of the 
sun, nor a beam of the moon, nor a beam of a 
balance, neither a house-beam, nor a weaver’s 
beam, but a beam m the eye, in the eye of the 
brethren; a very great beam, an exceeding great 
beam; such as are your stage-play eis, rimeis, 
and morrice-dancers, who have walked hand m 
hand, m contempt of the brethren, and tlie cause; 
and been born out by mstiuments of no mean 
countenance. 

Leath. Sir, I present nothing but what is 
licensed by authority. 

Busy. Thou ait all license, even licentious- 
ness itself, Shimei ! 

Leath. I have the master of the revels’ hand 
foi’t, sir. 

Busy. The master of the rebels’ hand thou 
hast, Satan’s 1 hold thy peace, thy scurrility, 
shut up thy mouth, thy profession is damnable, 
and m pleading for it thou dost plead tor Baal. 
I have long opened my mouth wide, and gaped; 
I have gaped as the oyster for the tide, 1 after thy 

!■ have gaped as ike oyster fo> the tide J A satire upon the 
low, fanuhar, and profane jargon of the Puntans in then public 
prayers and preachings. A specimen ot u is given by Eachard, 
in his Contempt of the Clergy. “ Our souls are constantly gaping 
after thee, O Lord, yea, venly, our souls do gape evl/t as an 
oyster gapeth. n 
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destruction but cannot compass it by suit or 
dispute, so that I look for a bickering, ere long, 
and then a battle 3 

Knock Good Banbury vapours • 

Cokes Friend, you’d have an ill match on’t, if 
you bicker with him here , though he be no 
man of the fist, he has fnrends that will to cuffs 
foi him Numps, will not you take our side? 

1 Edg Sir, it shall not need , in my mind he 
offers him a fairer course, to end it by disputa- 
tion hast thou nothing to say for thyself, in 
defence of thy qfiality ? 

Leath Faith, su, I am not well-studied in 
these controvei sies, between the hypocrites and 
us But here’s one of my motion, puppet Diony- 
sius, shall undertake him, and I’ll venture the 
cause on°t 

Cokes Who, my hobby -hoise* will he dispute 
with him 5 

Leath Yes, sir, and make a hobby -ass of him, 
I hope 

Coles That’s excellent 1 indeed he looks like 
the best scholar of them all Come, sir, you 
must be as good as yom word now 

Busy I will not feai to make my spirit and 
gifts known assist me zeal, fill me, fill me, that 
is, make ne full ' 

JVimi' t Inc a desperate, profane wretch is 
this > is there any ignorance oi impudence like 
his, to call his zeal to fill him against a puppet? 

Quai I know no fitter match than a puppet 
to commit with an hypocrite 1 

* I look for a bickering ere long , andt hen a battle ] The Rabbi 
Was gratified in both — \11 this proves how profoundly Jonson 
had entered into the views and expectations of this turbulent 
and aspiring race had his royal master understood them half 
so well, long years of calamity and aisgrace might haye bee» 
averted 
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Busy. Fiist, I say unto thee, idol, thou hast no 
calling. 

Dion You lie , I am call'd Dionysius. 

Death. The motion says, you lie, he is call’d 
Dionysius in the matter, and to that calling he 
answers 

Busy. I mean no vocation, idol, no present 
lawful calling. } > 

Dion. Is yours a lazvful calling 9 

Death. The motion asketh, if yours be a lawful 
calling. 

Busy Yes, mine is of the spirit. 

Dion. Then idol is a lawful calling. 

Death. He says, then idol is a lawful calling ; 
for you call’d him idol, and your calling is of the 
spiiit, 

Cokes Well disputed, hobby-horse. 

■»Busy. Take not part with the wicked, young 
gallant he ueighetli and hinnieth ; 3 4 all is but 
hinny ing sophistry. I call him idol again ; yet,’ 
I say, his calling, his profession is profane, it is 
profane, idol. 

Dion. It is not profane. 

Death. It is not profane, he says. 

Busy. It is profane. 


3 He neighetli end hnmeth , $c ] This is not much unlike the 
furious buist of zeal of Hope-on-high Bomby , against the hobby- 
horse, See vol. n, p. 51, 

Dion, It is not pi ofane . 

4 Busy, It is piofaneJ] Mr. Selden (see his Table Talk) 
observes on this passage, that the author Intended satirically to 
express ijie vain disputes of the puritanical divines, by Inigo 
LanthorVs disputing with a puppet m Bartholomew Fair: It 
ts SO; it is not so It is so, it is not so crying thus to one ano- 
ther a quarter of an hour together Mr. Selden quoted from 
memory, but this is the passage he meant Whal. 

Mi. WhaJIey adds, that Selden understood Inigo Jones to be 
tneant by Laathorn Leatherhead. It appears so ; and yet it is 
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Dion It is not profane 
Busy It is piofane 


evident that no jot of this ridiculous scene attaches to any part 
of his character Jones was neither a theologist, nor a puppet-* 
show man he was a painter and an architect, and m one or 
other of these capacities, had Jonson meant to be severe on 
him, he would assuredly have |aeen introduced Selden had a 
very imperfect recollection of this scene he confounds Lan- 
thorn with Busy, &c In a word, (to have done at once with 
the subject,) I am convinced that Jonson has been as unjustly 
treated m this, as in a hundred other, mstances, and charged 
with maligning thosg* of whom he never thought The fact is, 
that when a growing sense of propriety had driven the myste- 
ries and moralities from the stage, the Vice and the Devil of 
those piece 5 !, from whose grotesque extravagancies the vulgar 
could not be suddenly weaned, took refuge m the puppet shows, 
where they wantoned w ith serious subjects more indecently 
than before Happily, all traces of these profane exhibitions 
have long been lost among us , but they are still found on the 
continent I have seen, m one of the chief cities of France, the 
Crucifixion played by puppets , and though the sight was inex- 
pressibly revolting, I could not perceive that the people, who 
were probably accustomed to it, were either shocked or dis- 
gusted Against these monstrosities, then, as has been already 
observed, Jonson in the first place directed his satire , making 
it, at the same time, the vehicle of a well deserved attack on 
the blind zeal, hypocrisy, and ignorance of those unwearied 
persecutors of the stage, the Puritans 

But this was not all It would seem that there was scarcely 
a regular play, of which some imitation was not performed by 
puppets u I have seen,” says a personage m an old play, 
u all our stories, (i e historical dramas), acted by mamraets 99 
and Decker tells us, that he saw Julius Caesar , and the Duke of 
Guise m a puppet show , Lt villainous motions,” he calls them 
and, indeed, it is scarcely possible to name a popular event 
that w al not taken up by these wooden competitors of the 
46 quality ’ A ready guess may be formed at the ignorance and 
absurdities of these drolleries, and Jonson appears^ in gbmc 
measure, to have written his Damon and Pythias to expose and 
correct them Hence the gross and vulgar language, the 
motley assemblage of characters, the ridiculous confusion of 
time and place, &c in this laughable interlude If tht reader 
wishes to suppose that he also looked somewhat higher, and 
included a few of the minor theatres m his censurl, I hare 
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Dion. It is not profane. 

Leath. Well said, confute him with Not , still. 
You cannot bear him down with your base noise, 
sir. 

Busy. Nor he me, with his treble creeking, 
though he creek" like the chariot wheels of Satan ; 
I am zealous for the cause 


no objection to it. The result of all this is, that his Lan- 
thorn Leatherhead is^the representative of one of those depre- 
dators on the property of the regulat stage, which he degraded, 
and thus mixed his keels with other mens heads , and that Inigo 
Jones, unless it can be proved that he ever headed a company 
of players, and hailed a fellow in a bear's shut, (p. 448,) must be 
dismissed from Bartholomew Fair . 

A word may yet be added on behalf of the poet. He has been, 
I trust, already exculpated from the absurd charge of sneering 
atShakspeare, in his mention of servant-monsters, (p. 37*9,) but full 
justice cannot be done to him unless a reference be continually 
made to the real state of Bartholomew Fair in those times An 
extract fiom an old treatise ot this name, will shew that Jonson 
was no careless observer of the passing scene, and that he 
alludes, m Almost every instance, to what had actually met hts 
view. 6C Hither," (says this ancient tract,) “ resort people of 
all sorts and conditions. Christ Church Cloisters are then hunge 
full of pictures It is remarkable and worth your observation 
to beholde and heare the strange sights and confused noise m 
the Fane. Here a knave m a foole’s coat,” (this is our 
author s Arthur o’Biadley) cc with a trumpet sounding, or on 
a drum beating, invites you to see Ins puppets there a rogue 
like a wild woodman , or m an ant id L shape like an incubus , desires 
your company to view his motion, &c. &c., BarthoL Fairef * 
4to p. 5. 

It is unnecessary to quote more, though theie is much more 
to the puipose, but this is sufficient to piove the malice of the 
poet’s enemies. It is manifest (exclusive of what appears m the 
cotes oi^ the Induction) that there really were servant -monsters, 
In Bartholomew Fair, though Jonson did not choose to introduce 
them into his drama, and that he might therefore venture to notice 
the circumstance without any disrespect to Shakspeare, who, 
like himself, might be indebted to the inventive talents of 
those “ knaves/’ and whose Caliban perhaps appeared on the 
stage, c 4 m an antwk $hape t like an incubus ” 
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Leath As a dog for a bone 
Busy And I say, it is profane, as being the 
page of Pnde, and the waiting woman of Vanity 
Dion Yea ' what say you to you) tire-women, 
then ? 

Leath Good 

Dion Or feathei -makers m the Friers ,* that are 
of your faction of faith % are not they with their 
perukes , and then puffs, their fans, and their huffs, 
jis much pages of Pi ide, and waiters upon Vanity 5 6 * * 9 
What say you, what say you, whctt say you 9 
Busy 1 will mot answer foi them 
Dion Because you cannot, because you cannot 
Is a bugle-make) a lawful calling 9 or the confect- 
makers 9 such you ham the? e , oi yout French 
fashionei 9 you would have all the sm within your- 
selves, would you not, would you not 9 
Busy No, Dagon 

Dion What then, Dagonet 9 is a puppet worse 
than these 9 

Busy Yes, and my main argument against you 
is, that you are an abomination , foi the male, 
among jou, putteth on the appai el of the female,* 
and the female of the male 


5 Or feather-maker* m the Fi lers * fyc ] See vol u p 466 
This is a home-thrust 

6 The male among you putteth on the apparel of the female % fyc ] 
This was, as Jonson says* the old stale argument against the 
players* for it had been urged with great bitterness* by Stubbs, 
and other Puritans of Elizabeth t> days , and recently mforced 
With illiberal vehemence on the strength of some ill-under- 
stood passages of Scripture It appears from Hawkins* tfyat 
many difficulties were encountered at Cambridge* (vfhichfhen 
abounded m Puritans*) m procuring proper persons to act 
the parts of Surda, Rosabella* &c solely from tho unwillingness 

of the students to put on a female dress* which, they affirmed* 
it was unlawful for a man to wear The worst is* that when 

women appeared in female cl iracters* the objectors were not a 

jot bettor satisfied than before 
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Dion. You lie, you lie, you lie abominably. 

Cokes. Good, by my tioth, he has given hnn 
the lie thrice. 

Dion It is your old stale argument against the 
playei s, but it will not hold against the puppets ; for 
we have neither male nor jemale amongst us. And 
that thou may' st see, if ihou wilt, like a malicious 
purblind zeal as thou art l* [Takes’up his garment. 

Edg. By my faith, theiehe has answer’d you, 
fiiend, a plain demonstration. ^ 

Dion. Nay, Til prove, against e’er a Rabbin o f 
them all, that my standing is as lawful as his ; that I 
speak by inspiration, as well as he ; that I have as 
little to do with learning as he , and do scorn her 
helps as much as he.” 

Busy. I am confuted/ the cause hath failed me. 

Dion. Then be converted, be converted.”' 

■* Leath Be conveited, I pi ay you, and let the 
play go on * 

Bitty Let it go on; foi I am changed, and 
will become a beholder with you. 

Cokes. That’s brave, 1 ’faith, thou hast cairied 
it away, hobby-horse ; on with the play. 

Over. [ discovering himself . ] Stay, now do I 
forbid; I am Adam Overdo * sit still, I chargeyou. 

7 I am confuted, fyc ] It appears from D’Uifey that this 
defeat of toe Rabbi, was a source of infinite delight to the 
audience. The triumph of Dionjsius, however, was of a transient 
nature, and he was confuted, in his turn, with more effectual 
weapons than those of “ demonstrations.” This is beautifully 
touched by loid Buokhursl, m the epilogue to Tartuffe. 

^ Many hare been tbc Tam attempts of wit 
Against the still prevailing hypoent : 

Once, and but owce, a poet got the day, 

And vanquish’d Busy m a puppet-play 1 
But Busy lallying, fill’d with holy rage, 

Possess’d the pulpit, and pull’d dow» the stage.’* 
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Cokes. What, my brother inlaw’ 

Giace My wise guardian ' 

Edg Justice Overdo i 

Ovei It is time to take enormity by the fore- 
head, and brand it, foi I have discovered enough 

Entei QuARLOUsmTroubleaH’s clothes , as before, 
and Dame Pgrec ratt 

Quar Nay, come, mistress bride, you must 
do as I do, now You must be*mad with me, in 
truth I have hfere justice Overdo lor it 

Over Peace, good Troubleall , come hither, 
and you shall trouble none I will take the 
charge of you, and your friend too , you also, 
young man, [to Edgworth ] shall be my care , 
stand there 

Edg Now, mercy upon, me 

Knock Would we were" away, Whit, these are 
dangerous vapouis, best fall off with our buds, 
for fear o’ the cage [ 'They attempt to steal away 

Over Stay, is not my name your tenor ? 

Whit Yesh fait, maD, and it ish foi tat we 
would be gone, man 

Enter Littlewit. 

Lit O, gentlemen ’ did you not see a wife of 
mine ? I have lost my little wife, as I shall be 
trusted , my little pretty Win I left her at the 
great woman’s house in trust yondei, the pig- 
woman’s, with captain Jordan, and captain Whif, 
very good nien, and I cannot heai of hei'’ Poor 
fool, I fear she’s stepp’d aside Mother, did you 
not see Win ? 

Over If this grave matron be your mother, 
sir, stand by her, et digito compesce labellum, I 
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may perhaps spring a wife for you anon. Biother 
Bartholomew, I am sadly sorry to see you so 
lightly given, and such a disciple of enormity, 
with your grave governor Humphrey, but stand 
you both there; in the middle place ; I will 
reprehend you in your course. Mistress Giace, 
iet meiescueyou out of the hands of the strangei. 

Wirvw. Pardon me, sir, I am a kinsman of hers. 

Over. Are you so 1 of what name, sir ? 

TVimo Win wife, sir. 

Over. Master Wmwife 1 I hope you have 
won no wife of her, sir; if you have, I will 
examine the possibility of it, at fit leisuie Now, 
to my enormities: look upon me, O London,! 
and see me, O Smith field ! the example of justice, 
and Mirrour of Magistrates , the true *top of 
formality, and scoircge of enormity. Hearken 
unto my labouis, and but observe my discoveries ; 
and compare Hercules with me, it thou dar’st,- 
of old ; or Columbus, Magellan, or our country- 
man Drake, of later times. Stand forth, you weeds 
of enormity, and spiead. First, Rabbi Busy, thou 

superlunatical hypocrite ; [to Leatherhead.] 

Next thou other extiemity, thou profane pio- 

fessor of puppetry, little better than poetry 

j 'to Whit.] Then thou strong debaucher and se- 
ducet of youth, witness this easy and honest 

young man, [pointing- to Edge.] [to Knock.] 

Now, thou esqmreof dames, madams, and twelve- 
penny ladies ; — Now, my green madam herself 
of the price; let jne unmask your ladyship. 

[discovers Mrs. Lit, 
Lit O my wife, my wife, my wife 1 
Over. Is she your wife? redde te Harpocratem. 

VOL. iv. N 



